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The  phenomenal  circulation  growth  of  The  Orange  County 
Register  becomes  even  more  imf>res§iye  when  contrasted 
to  the  Orange  County  circulation  of  its  cfesesLc^petitor. 
Then  you  see  that  the  Register's  explosive  grovvtKT^-wiique 
among  Orange  County  dailies. 

If  you  want  to  see  and  believe  for  yourself,  write  to  us. 
We'll  send  you  a  recent' issue. 
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A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.  Orange  County,  California  9271 1 
Represented  nationally  by  CWO&O,  Inc. 

Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statements,  March  31,  1978-1986. 
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With  every  shipment  of  Flint  ink,  you  receive  benefits  of  a  quahty  product  and 
the  expertise  that  stands  behind  it. 

Quality  plus  is  consistency  batch  after  batch  as  a  result  of  extensive  production 
quality  control. 

Quality  plus  is  on-site  assistance  by  experienced  field  service  technicians. 

Quality  plus  is  the  latest  in  R  &  D  technology. 

Quality  plus  is  prompt,  on  time  delivery.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  vivid  colors 
and  strong,  solid  blacks. 

Ink  that  lays  better,  sets  better  and  looks  better.  At  Flint,  we  give  you  more  than 
quality  ink.  We  give  you  quality  plus. 

Flint  ink  makes  you  look  good 

•  ANPA/RI  Booth  3425 
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JUNE 

29-7/1— NENAEA,  Summer  Convention,  Red  Jacket  Inn,  North  ConvYay, 
N.H. 

29-7/2— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conference,  Westin 
Hotel,  Seattle. 

JULY 

8-13— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Convention  and 
Education  Days,  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno. 

10- 12 — Arkansets  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hot  Springs. 

11- 12— Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Beach. 
11-12— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island. 

15- 17— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Lake  Lawn 

Lodge. 

17-19 — Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  North  Shore  Resort,  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene. 

17-19 — Joint  Summer  Conference:  Pa.  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
West  Virginia  Press  Association,  and  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
Sheraton  Lakeview,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

17-19— News  Mix  '86,  Northwest  Newspaper  Gathering  &  Trade  Fair,  Coeur 
d'Alene  Resort,  Idaho. 

17- 29— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head 

Island. 

18- 20— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  State  Park, 

Gulf  Shores. 

20- 27— First  Annual  Music  Critics  and  Editors  Institute,  Co-sponsored  by 

Knight-Rktder  Newspapers,  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  University  of 
Colorado,  and  the  Colorado  Music  Festival,  Boulder,  Co. 

24-27— North  Carolina  Press  Assocation,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Asheville. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

AUGUST 

10-14 — National  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Semi-Annual  Meeting 
and  Sales  Seminars,  Old  Town  Holiday  Inn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

21- 23— West  Virginia  Pess  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton  Mar- 

tinsburg  Inn,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

5- 7— Environment/Chemophobia  Conference  for  Journalists,  Co-spon¬ 

sored  by  the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  the 
Joyce  Foundation,  Harrison  Conference  Center  of  Lake  Bluff,  III. 
10-12— American  Society  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Palliser  Hotel, 
Calgary,  Canada. 

10-12— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  European  Division, 
Conference,  Nova  Park  Hotel,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

10- 12— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Classified  Sales 

Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Danville. 

11- 13— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Renais¬ 

sance,  Springfield. 

SeminarsiWorkshopsIClinics 

JULY 

6- 9— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Harley 

Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

6-9 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graph¬ 
ics  for  Lifestyle  Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

13-16 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Women's/Lifestyle/Leisure  Sections, 
Atlanta  Joumal/Constitution. 

16- 19— National  Association  of  Printers  &  Lithographers,  Practical  Computer 

Applications  for  Managing  the  Printing  Plant,  Rochester  Hilton  and 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Editing  the  Smaller  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

20-23— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Marriott,  Monroeville,  Pa. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 

Fulbright  Grants.  Four  journalists  have  been  awarded 
1986-87  Fulbright  Grants  to  Japan  to  study  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  Japanese  society  or  U.S.-Japanese  rela¬ 
tions.  The  grants  were  announced  by  the  Council  for 
International  Exchange  of  Scholars. 

The  four  journalists  are  Edward  M.  Gomez,  Time  maga¬ 
zine;  Myra  L.  MacPherson,  Washington  Post;  Richard  B. 
Matthews,  Ar/anm  Journal;  Charles  D.  Sherman,  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune 

Knight  Fellowships.  Twelve  American  journalists  have 
been  awarded  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford 
University  for  the  1986-87  academic  year. 

They  are:  Gary  Delsohn,  Denver  Post;  Michael  Green¬ 
berg,  San  Antonio  Express-News;  Mark  Jaffe,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Michael  Kernan,  Washington  Post;  Peter 
Mancusi,  Boston  Globe;  Ozier  Muhammad,  Newsday; 
Leonard  Reed,  The  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.;  Evelyn 
Richards,  San  Jose  Mercury-News;  Allen  Short,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch;  Karen  Dorn  Steele,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review;  Clifford  Teutsch,  Hartford  Courant; 
Rhea  Wilson,  Sacramento  Bee.. 

Six  foreign  journalists  also  won  Knight  Fellowships  to 
Stanford:  Mohsn  Askari,  Dawn,  Karachi,  Pakistan;  Li 
Lubo,  Xinhua,  Beijing;  Ricardo  Martinez  de  Riterto,  El 
Pais  Madrid;  Shinji  Otsuki,  Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo; 
Michael  Smith,  The  Age,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and  Klaus 
Zintz,  Bild  der  Wissenschaft,  Stuttgart. 

Michigan  fellows.  Ten  Michigan  Journalism  Fellowships 
have  been  awarded  to  American  professionals  for  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  study  during  the  1986-87  academic  year. 

They  are:  Dermot  Colei,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner; 
Duane  Freese  Jr.,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer;  Joseph 
Gambardello,  United  Press  International,  London;  Daniel 
Gilmor,  Kansas  City  Times;  Kristin  Jackson,  Seattle 
Times;  Susan  Knight,  Arizona  Daily  Star  Tucson;  M.G. 
Lord,  Newsday;  Samuel  Reynolds,  Missoula  (Mont.)  Mis- 
soulian;  Ellen  Soeteber,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Lance 
Williams,  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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This  used  to  be  a  great  way  to  go.  .  . 


See  the  Hoechst  Newsplate  at  the  ANPA  Show,  Booth  3128.  Hoechst 


So  was  this.  .  .  But  today.  .  . 


MAGNIFIED  400  TIMES  MAGNIFIED  400  TIMES 

Typical  wipe-on  plate  dot  edges  begin  to  grow.  Hoechst  Newsplate  S  produces  sharp  well  defined 

dot  edges. 

Why  do  you  pay  so  little  for  something 
that  costs  you  so  much? 

Ask  about  the  Hoechst  jSehJS^late^  today. 


Newsplate  S  pre  sensitized  offset 
plates  give  you  dots  with  sharp,  well 
defined  edges,  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  plate’s  electrochemical  grain. 

Newsplate  also  gives  you  fast 
rollup,  better  ink/water  balance  and 
runs  up  to  250M  impressions. 

It’s  a  plate  that  gives  you  beautiful 
dots— and  beautiful  time  and  cost 
savings. 

For  more  information:  call 
1-800-243-NEWS. 


American  Hoechst  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  3700 
Somerville,  N.J.  08876 

See  us  at  Booth  3128 
ANPA  Show 


Buying  or  Selling 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES- 

Turn  to 
E&P  Classified 

Whether  it's  a  press,  phototypesetting 
or  mailroom  equipment,  camera  &  dark¬ 
room  equipment  and  supplies,  or  com¬ 
puters  and  computer  software,  you'll 
find  better  prospects  and  better  buys  in 
E&P  Classified. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  sec¬ 
tion.  All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y  10011,  212  675-4380. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here — every  week! 
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Christi  Harlan,  Reporter,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

■  Saturday  mornings  just  aren't  the  same  at  The  Wise  Circle  Grill.  At  one  time,  this  small  diner, 
just  off  1-30  in  East  Dallas  County,  was  the  site  of  the  Saturday  breakfasts  hosted  by 
condominium  king  Danny  Faulkner.  A  weekly  event  that  drew  big  names  in  Texas  politics, 
banking  and  real  estate  —  all  there  to  discuss  Faulkner’s  booming  land  developments,  m  But 
Dallas  didn’t  discover  The  Wise  Circle  Grill  through  the  local  restaurant  guide.  It  was  discovered 
in  a  series  of  articles  that  began  appearing  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News  in  late  1983,  as  reporters 
Christi  Harlan  and  Allen  Pusey  led  an  investigation  which,  over  the  course  of  more  than  two 
years,  would  uncover  a  real  estate  fraud.  A  fraud  so  massive  that  to  date  it  has  resulted  in  over 
$750  million  in  questionable  real  estate  loans  and  over  60  indictments,  m  Distinguished 
coverage  such  as  this,  backed  with  solid  investigative  reporting,  has  resulted  in  Dallas  area 
residents  making  The  Dallas  Morning  News  their  newspaper  of  choice  every  day  of  the  week. 
Circ:  390,275  Daily/ 521,727 Sunday* m  Nobody  beats  The  Dallas  Morning  News  in  the  morning. 

^aUa;5mid5 

^aUa;s 

plortimo 

JIrtos 


‘ABC Pub^shef'sStatement.  March 31, 1966  Represented naoonafybyCresmer  ^kxxiward,  O'MaraSOrmsbee.  Inc,  Gr^H.  \^/ebt>&Co,lnc..  TheCohnXimer 
Group.  The  Leonard  Co..  LenhaHayyan.  PubhcationsRepresentasiyesIn^national.  Inc. 


“We  must 
all  hang  together, 
or  assuredly  we  shall  all 
hang  separately” 

Benjamin  Franklin,  July  4, 1776 


America’s  railroads  and  farmers  always 
have  had  a  special  relationship,  some¬ 
times  stormy,  always  Interdependent. 
Railroads  helped  make  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  communities  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states  possible,  but  farmers  came  to 
fear  the  economic  power  of  the  railroads 
and  became  the  driving  force  behind  ini¬ 
tial  government  rail  regulation. 

That  early  regulation  was  intended 
only  as  a  means  of  curbing  rate  abuses. 
Over  time,  it  became  a  controlling  web 
that  grew  more  and  more  pervasive, 
intruding  in  virtually  every  facet  of  rail¬ 
road  operation  and,  ultimately,  restrict¬ 
ing  the  railroads’  ability  to  provide  the 
services  upon  which  farmers  and  other 
shippers  depended. 

Unable  to  adjust  rates  rapidly  to  meet 
changing  business  or  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  and  hampered  even  in  decisions  as 
to  the  use  of  equipment,  rail  service  de¬ 
teriorated  and  farmers  suffered.  Grain 
shipments  rotted  on  the  ground  as  rail  car 
shortages  became  an  annual  occurrence. 

By  1980,  it  was  apparent  that  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done.  Congress  recog¬ 


nized  the  need  and  passed  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act,  partially  deregulating  the  rail 
system.  This  legislation  allowed  railroads 
to  conduct  business  in  an  orderly,  logical 
manner  and  to  negotiate  contracts  with 
farmers  and  other  shippers. 

Now,  after  five  years  of  partial  deregu¬ 
lation,  it’s  obvious  that  Staggers  has  pro¬ 
vided  real  benefits  both  for  railroads  and 
farmers.  During  this  five-year  period, 
nationwide  grain  shipping  rates  declined 
by  26  percent.  A  study  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Kansa.s  State  University  found  “...a  sig¬ 
nificant  decrease  in  rail  rates  in  Kansas...” 
and  called  deregulation  “...an  important 
contributing  factor  in  a  market  which 
made  these  decreases  possible.” 

Deregulation  is  working  for  farmers  as 
well  as  railroads  and  the  timing  couldn’t  be 
better  because  farmers  currently  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get.  Yet  a  few  special  inter¬ 
est  shippers  operating  under  the  misnomer. 
Consumers  United  for  Rail  Equity  (C.U.R.E.X 
have  asked  Congress  to  modify  the  Stag¬ 
gers  Act:  in  effect,  legislating  a  subsidy  for 
their  own  industries  to  the  disadvantage 


of  farmers  and  other  satisfied  shippers. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
is  prepared  to  provide  journalists  with 
more  information  on  this  subject,  includ¬ 
ing  rebuttals  of  the  charges  C.U.R.E.  has 
made.  These  include  charges  that  rail- 
dependent  shippers  are  subsidizing 
those  less  dependent  (the  reverse  Is 
more  accurate);  that  deregulation  has 
allowed  coal  rates  to  rise  too  fast  (they 
have  risen  much  less  since  Staggers 
than  before);  and  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  unwilling  to 
protect  “captive”  shippers  from  unrea¬ 
sonably  high  rates  (actually,  the  Com¬ 
mission  just  has  adopted  new  rate 
guidelines  that  have  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  endorsed  by  the  nation’s  leading 
economists). 

There’s  a  story  here,  but  you  need 
facts,  not  assertions,  to  tell  it  properly.  To 
get  them,  write:  Media  Information,  Dept. 
609,  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
50  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001.  Or,  if  you’re  on 
a  deadline,  call  us  at  (202) 
639-2550. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Newspaper  Products 


WE  PUT  OUR  NAME  ON 


The  introduction  of  a  Goss® 
press  is  an  event  of  major'’ sig¬ 
nificance.  You  can  be  sure  it 
isn't  undertaken  lightly.  The 
Goss  Flexo  press  design  first 
had  to  prove  itself.  And  it 
has — convincingly.  Under 
deadline  pressure.  Producing 
four-color  112-page  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advance  runs  in  the 
pressroom  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Only  a  flexo  press 
that  measures  up  to  that  kind 
of  evaluation,  to  our  uncom¬ 
promising  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  reliability  and  ease 
of  operation,  could  qualify  for 
the  Goss  name,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  century  of  leadership. 

The  70,000  cph  Goss  Flexo 
press  incorporates  advance¬ 
ments  that  make  flexo  a  viable 
option  for  the  industry  today. 
As  customer  needs  grow  for 
color  and  paging,  modular 
’ — ^  design  permits  the  Goss  Flexo 
press  to  grow  with  added 
units,  halfdecks,  full  decks  and 


upper  decks.  With  a  variety  of 
cylinder  arrangements,  up  to 
six  colors  can  be  printed.  Uni¬ 
form  ink  application  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  inker  developed  by 
Paper  Converting  Machine 
Company,  our  flexo  partner 
and  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
flexo  equipment  for  the  pack¬ 


aging  industry  for  40  years. 

Ink  cleanup  is  made  easy  by 
an  automatic  washup  system. 
The  press  is  protected  by  an 
interlock  system.  Plating  of 
units  and  halfdecks  is  fast  and 
accurate  with  the  Goss  mag¬ 
netic  lockup.  Simple,  reliable 
press  control  is  maintained 


I 

i 
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^,FLEXO 


FUXO. 


from  a  touch-sensitive  unit 
panel  or  remote  console.  And 
the  press  is  available  in  a  variety 
of  cutoffs,  50"  to  60"  web 
widths,  and  with  a  range  of 
folders  for  product  versatility. 

In  short,  the  Goss  Flexo  press 
can  give  you  all  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  advantages  of  the  flexo 
process  in  a  high-volume  press¬ 
room.  Start-up  is  reduced  to  an 
armful  of  papers.  Very  few  on- 
the-run  adjustments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Bright  spot  and  process 
color  is  achieved  with  water- 
based  flexo  inks — and  with  no 
rub-off. 

Above  all,  you  can  share  our 
confidence  in  the  process  as 
carried  forward  by  the  Goss 
Flexo  press — confidence 
earned  by  performance.  We 
have  the  sarfie  commitment 
to  leadership  in  flexo  that  we 
are  known  for  in  offset.  A  com¬ 
mitment  characterized  by  con¬ 
tinuing  research,  materials 
testing,  extensive  training  and 


With  the  modular  design  of  the  Goss 
Flexo  press  units,  you  can  expand  to 
three,  four,  five  or  six  colors  by  adding 
ha  If  decks,  full  decks,  upper  halfdecks 
and  upper  full  decks — whenever  you 
need  them.  Goss  Flexo  units  can  replace 
all  the  units  in  a  letterpress — or  individ¬ 
ual  units  to  increase  the  color  capability 
of  a  press. 


full  support  by  the  Goss  parts 
and  service  network. 

Goss  Newspaper  Products: 
First  in  offset.  Now  first  in 
flexo. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Centi^  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL6065CrOr  _ 
phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Computers  and  quality 

Computers  will  have  the  spotlight  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Atlanta  next  week,  just  as  they  have  had  for  a 
decade  or  more,  but  the  underlying  theme  will  be  “quality,”  and  that 
is  the  promise  for  the  future  of  newspapers. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  this  year  is;  “Interface  ’86  —  People, 
Developments,  Quality.”  On  the  fast-moving  electronic  track,  the 
emphasis  has  changed  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade  from  the  early 
transition  to  cold  type  —  it  was  the  only  way  to  distinguish  the  new 
method  from  hot  type  —  to  systems,  to  pagination,  and  now  to 
interfacing  various  systems.  And  while  they  all  are  concerned  with 
more  efficient  production  of  newspapers,  newspaper  executives  have 
not  lost  track  of  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality  of  their 
products. 

Not  only  the  size  of  the  ANPA  conference  has  changed  over  the 
years,  but  its  character  and  attendance,  as  well.  This  year  the  ex¬ 
hibits  require  space  equivalent  to  10  football  fields  —  230  exhibitors 
in  more  than  265,000  square  feet.  It  is  another  record. 

What  was  known  for  years  as  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
attended  mostly  by  newspaper  mechanical  superintendents  and  fore¬ 
men  of  the  various  mechanical  departments,  became  the  ANPA 
Newspaper  Production  Conference  with  a  broader  attendance  of 
newspaper  executives,  including  publishers.  It  then  became  the 
ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  attracting  more  than 
10,000  from  all  departments.  The  introduction  of  computers  was 
responsible  for  this  latest  transition  and  brought  editors,  as  well  as 
advertising  executives,  into  the  selection  and  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  An  examination  of  those  attending  the  conference  will  reveal 
that  every  department  head  is  now  involved  in  the  employment  of 
new  techniques  unheard  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  A  review  of  the 
exhibitors  will  show  that  nothing  is  left  out. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  new  equipment  and  new  systems  can 
be  interfaced  to  produce  more  efficient  operations  and  better  news¬ 
papers  is  what  concerns  this  operations  conference.  It  is  what  con¬ 
cerns  every  newspaper  executive  who  attends  and  participates  in  it. 
Their  dedication  is  the  promise  for  the  future  of  newspapers. 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29, 1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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UPl  sale  approved 

The  loyal  staffers  and  executives  of  United  Press  International 
have  not  been  given  the  credit  they  deserve  for  keeping  that  news 
agency  operating  while  its  financial  reorganization  was  being  ex¬ 
amined  and  sale  approved  by  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Court.  If 
UPI  survives,  it  will  be  because  of  their  determination  as  well  as  the 
infusion  of  new  capital  from  the  new  owner. 

It  now  will  be  up  to  the  newspapers  to  show  that  they  really  want 
UPI,  as  many  of  them  have  been  stating  throughout  the  bankniptcy 
proceedings,  and  also  up  to  the  new  owners  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
rebuild  the  news  agency  into  a  financially  sound  institution. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  complaints  about  j-schools  should  go  through  ACEJMC 


Efforts  by  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  to  form  their  own  agency  for 
accrediting  of  journalism  programs 
flies  in  the  face  of  at  least  one  major 
aspect. 

It  is  the  schools  of  journalism  which 
apply  for  membership  in  an  accredit¬ 
ing  agency.  No  accrediting  body 
arbitrarily  selects  schools  for  mem¬ 
bership.  These  schools  sometimes 
work  for  several  years  to  meet  the 
strict  standards  of  an  accrediting 
agency.  Once  they  feel  they  have 
attained  this  level,  a  site  team  visits 
the  school  to  determine  its  own  find¬ 
ings.  Only  then  can  a  school  become 
accredited. 

If  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  are 
upset  over  what  they  are  getting  as 
graduates  of  journalism  programs,  the 


larger  question  is  to  ask  what  quality 
of  freshmen  the  schools  are  getting 
from  the  communities  where  these 
newspapers  are  published. 

It  is  like  former  Gov.  Lester  Mad¬ 
dox  of  Georgia  said,  when  asked 
about  the  prison  problems.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  prisons  get  a  better 
class  of  criminals. 

The  same  is  true  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  If  they  were  getting  entering 
freshmen  who  could  read,  spell  and 
write  better,  the  quality  of  graduates 
would  also  be  improved.  So  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  in  the  individual  commu¬ 
nity. 

Efforts  by  any  group  to  improve  the 
quality  Of  journalism  graduates  is  an 
applaudable  one.  However,  one  first 
step  should  be  to  address  in  this  case 


the  educators,  perhaps  best  through 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications. 

Both  educators  and  the  media  make 
up  the  agency  which  accredits  this 
discipline.  It  is  the  Accrediting  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications.  We  need  a 
central,  recognized  group  to  accredit, 
not  splinter  groups.  More  support  for 
this  Council,  and  for  the  educator’s 
group,  would  improve  all  journalism 
education. 

Elliott  Brack 

(Brack  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  in 
Lawrenceville,  Ga.  He  is  also  SNPA 
representative  on  the  ACEJMC.) 


Says  fatality  figure  is  plausible  in  light  of  blackout 
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people  died  at  the  outset  of  the  Cher¬ 
nobyl  disaster.  It  would  be  our  dis¬ 
grace  if  the  Soviets  punish  this  person 
and  we  do  nothing  to  intercede.  The 
largest  newspapers  in  this  country, 
whose  power  the  Soviets  will  respect, 
should  insist  that  this  person’s  free¬ 
dom  not  be  diminished. 

I  remind  the  reader  that  with  this 
lone  exception,  all  our  Chernobyl 
reports  have  been  merely  the  restate¬ 
ment  of  official  Soviet  statements. 
Absent  independent  on-site  radiation 


readings  in  the  Chernobyl  area,  we 
cannot  assume  that  the  initial  expo¬ 
sure  of  residents  was  less  than  cata¬ 
strophic. 

In  my  opinion,  2,000  or  more  fatali¬ 
ties  is  entirely  plausible.  It  should  be 
emphatically  pointed  out  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  disappearance  of 
Foa’s  source  would  tend  to  reinforce 
such  an  appraisal. 

Tom  Small 

(Small  is  publisher  of  the  Roseville 
(Calif.)  Press-Tribune.) 


Journalists  have  a  reputation  for 
protecting  their  sources.  We  realize 
better  than  the  public  how  impover¬ 
ished  our  reporting  would  be  if  this 
were  not  so.  Any  journalist  worth  his 
salt  would  protect  an  unnamed  source 
as  a  point  of  honor. 

It  is  therefore  with  alarm  that  I  read 
that  UPl  has  been  unable  to  reestab¬ 
lish  contact  with  someone  who 
trusted  it,  the  person  reporter  Syl- 
vana  Foa  used  to  report  that  2,(j()0 


Short  takes 


(Headline) 

Oakland  mayor 
leaves  hospital; 

medicine  blamed  —  Contra  Costa 
Times. 

♦  *  * 

As  they  returned  to  the  boat,  Metro 
police  brought  in  a  body  of  a  drowned 
man  near  the  Taurini.  13  ate  steak 

supper  that  night. - Celina  (Tenn.) 

Citizen-Statesman. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Despite  its  “Hell  Town’’  failure,  the 
Peacock  Network,  formally  the 
laughing  stock  of  television,  now 
ranks  as  America’s  most  popular 
source  of  night  time  entertain¬ 
ment.  —  New  York  Post. 


p^from 

LAT-WP... 

Combining  original  reporting  with 
clever  insight,  Chuck  Conconi’s 
PERSONALITIES  column  is  a  must 
for  Washington  Post  readers.  It 
might  be  for  yours  too. 


Conconi:  five  times  a  week  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service 

1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 


ale  )K  9|c 

In  1934,  he  married  first  wife  Virgi¬ 
nia  Nicholson,  and  they  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Christopher.  —  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise. 


Yn  mn  not  magnize  tiis  SYmM.. 


but,  bnaBe  tf  in  yen  of  excM 
250000  Slain  feU  Mvice  realers  do. 


The  Staten  Island  Advance  is  publishing  a 
special  240  page  Centennial  section  on 
Thursday,  March  27,  our  one  hundredth 
birthday.  Published  with  the  Thursday 
Advance,  this  edition  will  be  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  ever  published  in  New  York  City 
history. 

Over  620  advertisers  are  participating  in 
this  Centennial  section  that  covers  lOO  years  of 
Staten  Island  history,  and  the  vital  role  the 
Advance  has  played  during  this  time. 

Why  such  an  impressive  performance? 
Because,  Staten  Island  businesspeople  know  the 


pulling-power  of  this  dominant  newspaper  in 
this  growth  market.  Staten  Island  is  New 
York  City’s  youngest  (median  age  of  32 
years)  and  most  affluent  county  ($35,958  EBI 
per  HH).  The  Advance  reaches  this  market 
overwhelmingly  ...  it  has  35%  more 
circulation  on  Staten  Island  than  the  other 
New  York  dailies  combined  (N.Y.  Times, 
Post  &  News). 

To  find  out  more  about  this  dominant 
newspaper  and  the  Staten  Island  market,  call 
the  Advance’s  Marketing  Research 
department  at  (718)  98T1234  ext.  542. 
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A  newspaper  systems  group  with  CLOUT 

Though  the  publicity-shy  NSG  plays  no  formal  role  in  the  industry,  its 
members  help  shape  the  systems  at  the  nation’s  leading  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

Shrouded  in  secrecy  and  exclusiv¬ 
ity,  the  Newspaper  Systems  Group,  a 
small  band  of  the  nation’s  most  elite 
managers  of  newspaper  computer 
systems,  thrives  on  its  obscurity. 

The  NSG,  nearing  its  20th  birthday, 
does  not  announce  its  meetings  pub¬ 
licly,  issues  no  reports,  permits  only 
members  and  approved  guests  at  its 
meetings,  instructs  guests  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  happens,  does  not  divulge 
its  membership  list  and  has  voted 
repeatedly  to  limit  members  to  40. 

Though  the  group  plays  no  formal 
role  in  the  industry,  it  is  respected 
because  of  the  individual  clout  of  its 
members,  who  to  a  large  extent  shape 
the  systems  at  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers  and  wire  services. 

Members  include  the  leading  data 
processing  executives,  production 
directors,  financial  managers  and 
management  information  systems 
directors  from  the  major  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  newspaper  groups  and  wire 
services. 

“It’s  a  collection  of  the  elite  of  the 
newspaper  industry,”  said  a  highly 
regarded  consultant.  “I’m  not  sure 
too  many  vendors  are  aware  of  its 
existence.” 

The  group  meets  twice  a  year  for 
frank,  no-holds-barred  discussions 
about  systems,  companies  and  issues 
affecting  newspaper  computer  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  the  newspaper  industry,  where 
the  stability  and  performance  of  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  is  of  acute  interest  to 
potential  purchasers  of  systems  that 
cost  millions  of  dollars  and  are  at  the 
heart  of  newspapers,  the  NSG  is  a 
place  where  harsh  criticism,  glowing 
praise,  rumors  and  gossip  can  be 
exchanged  more  freely  than  at  more 
public  events. 

It  is  a  place  where,  according  to  a 
former  member,  “you  know  you  are 
going  to  get  the  straight  skinny  on  a 


system.” 

And  that  is  of  growing  importance 
as  vastly  complex  —  and  similarly 
costly  —  systems  are  affecting  news¬ 
papers  more  profoundly  than  ever 
before. 

Favorable  reports  on  a  company’s 
products  can  mean  acceptance  by 
newspapers,  and  tales  of  failures  can 
mean  problems. 

“They  purposely  try  and  downplay 
it,  but  it’s  the  top  systems  people  in 
the  industry,”  said  one  former  mem¬ 
ber. 

“I  don’t  know  that  we  have  much 
clout  as  a  group,”  said  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  the  current  NSG  president,  who 
is  also  director  of  data  processing  at 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 


He  admitted,  however,  to  a  “sig¬ 
nificant  role”  informally  as  individu¬ 
als,  in  that  members  can  use  the  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  that  is  shared  at  the 
NSG  about  vendors  and  systems  in 
advising  their  publishers. 

The  58th  annual  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Operations 
Management  Conference  &  Exposition 
will  be  held  from  June  21-25  in 
Atlanta.  Numerous  articles  on  newspa¬ 
per  equipment  and  technology, 
including  this  lead  story,  appear 
throughout  this  week's  issue  of  E&P. 

“Certainly  information  about  who 
is  doing  well  and  who  is  not  doing  well 
is  discussed  at  meetings,”  said  Beth 
Loker,  a  former  NSG  president,  who 
is  vice  president  for  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Washington  Post.  “You 
learn  a  lot  (that)  you  take  back  to  your 
own  newspaper.  I’d  say  my  member¬ 


ship  in  the  NSG  has  saved  my  com¬ 
pany  lots  of  money  in  terms  of  learn¬ 
ing  about  what  to  avoid.” 

So  why  all  the  hush? 

“We  don’t  seek  publicity  because 
we  want  to  stay  small,”  Loker  said. 
“Smallness  means  people  can  talk 
together  rather  than  people  talking  at 
us.  The  effort  is  to  keep  it  small  so  we 
can  have  open  and  freewheeling  dis¬ 
cussion.” 

Wilson  discussed  the  NSG  with 
E&P  with  some  trepidation.  He  said 
that  some  members  fear  that  notori¬ 
ety  will  lead  to  a  clamor  to  expand 
membership  and  an  eventual  break¬ 
down  of  the  group’s  intimacy,  infor¬ 
mality  and  effectiveness.  But  he  said 
he  and  other  members  feel  the  group 


will  benefit  from  exposure. 

Wilson  said  the  format  of  a  small 
group  meeting  informally  away  from 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  and  public 
scrutiny  ^lows  for  the  most  honest 
exchange  of  information  about  the 
development  of  advanced  newspaper 
systems. 

Downplaying  the  secretive  nature 
of  the  group,  Wilson  said  there  was 
“nothing  mysterious  or  unique  about 
it.  It’s  just  a  group  of  people  getting 
together  to  discuss  these  things.  It’s 
not  intentionally  secret.” 

He  said  discussions  are  “very  hon¬ 
est,  and  we  do  point  out  the  good 
things  and  the  bad  things”  about  com¬ 
puter  systems.  The  group  is  success¬ 
ful,  he  said,  “because  of  the  small  size 
of  it  and  the  ability  to  sit  down  one  on 
one  and  share  information.” 

The  list  of  members  is  confidential, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


“It’S  a  collection  of  the  elite  of  the  newspaper 
industry,”  said  a  highly  regarded  consultant.  “I’m  not 
sure  too  many  vendors  are  aware  of  its  existence.” 
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Gannett,  WSJ  in  dispute  over  ad  ciaims 

Gannett  pulls  from  distribution  a  full-page  newspaper  ad  for  USA  Today 
after  the  Wall  Street  Journal  protests  the  ad’s  circulation  claims 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Gannett  Co.  has  pulled  from  dis¬ 
tribution  a  full-page  newspaper 
advertisement  for  USA  Today  after 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  protested  the 
ad’s  circulation  claims  for  Today  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Journal  had  rejected  the  ad, 
titled  “From  no  place  to  2nd  place  in 
just  V/i  years,”  because  Gannett 
included  bulk  sales  of  about  250,000 
copies  daily  in  a  graph  comparing 
Today’s  circulation  of  1 ,417  million  to 
the  circulations  of  the  Journal,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  New  York  Times. 

The  ad  placed  an  asterisk  after 
Today’s  circulation  figure  and 
explained  in  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ad  that  the  number  was  “compiled 
by  USA  Today”  from  ABC  figures 
“including  single  copy,  customer 
delivery  and  bulk  sales.”  The  Today 
circulation  figure  was  the  only  one  to 
have  an  asterisk. 

Bill  Cummings,  Journal  national 
advertising  production  manager,  said 
the  Gannett  ad  compared  “apples  to 
oranges”  because  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  other  dailies  did  not 
include  bulk  sales  but  only  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  paid  circulations  listed  in  the 
March  31,  1986  FasFax  report  issued 
by  ABC. 

The  March  31  FasFax  report  lists 
Today’s  circulation  as  1,168,222.  The 
FasFax  figure  for  Today  would  place 
it  third  in  daily  circulation,  behind  the 
Journal  (1,985,559)  and  Daily  News 
(1,275,268),  but  ahead  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  (1,088,155)  and  New 
York  Times  (1,035,268). 

Bulk  sales  are  not  included  in  the 
ABC  FasFax  figures  for  average  daily 
paid  circulation.  ABC  rules  also 
require  bulk  sales  to  be  listed  sepa¬ 
rately  from  total  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  figures  given  in  Paragraph  1  of  the 
Publisher’s  Statement.  Bulk  sales  are 
listed  in  Paragraph  5  which  appears 
inside  the  Publisher’s  Statement 
rather  than  on  the  front  page. 

“The  Journal  figure  did  not  include 
bulk  sales,”  Cummings  said.  “We  felt 
we  should  not  encourage  it.” 

“We  thought  it  (the  ad)  was  mis- 


Controversial  USA  Today  newspa¬ 
per  ad.  It  ran  in  the  New  York  Times, 
but  the  Wall  Street  Journal  questioned 
the  circulation  claims  and  refused  to 
accept  it. 

leading,”  added  Lawrence  Armour, 
spokesman  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
which  publishes  the  Journal.  “They 
(Gannett)  know  our  position  on  it  — 
that  bulk  sales  cannot  be  included 
through  the  presentation  of  statistics. 


Armour  said  Dow 
Jones  made  its  protest 
known  to  Gannett 
through  the  Audit 
Bureau. 


Although  they  had  a  footnote,  we 
didn’t  think  it  was  in  keeping  with 
ABC’s  guidelines  for  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Armour  said  Dow  Jones  made  its 
protest  known  to  Gannett  through  the 
Audit  Bureau. 


“We  discussed  with  ABC  the  parts 
of  the  ad  which  lacked  compliance 
with  the  publicity  rules,”  Armour 
said. 

The  Audit  Bureau  would  “neither 
confirm  nor  deny”  it  had  received  a 
protest  from  the  Journal  regarding  the 
Today  ad  and  then  contacted  Gan¬ 
nett. 

However,  Gannett  spokesman 
Mimi  Feller  confirmed  that  ABC  had 
contacted  the  company  about  the  ad. 

“Yes,  ABC  contacted  us,”  she 
said.  “We’ve  pulled  the  ad  from  cir¬ 
culation,  and  we’re  looking  at  the  fig¬ 
ures.” 

Feller  declined  to  elaborate. 

The  Today  ad  did  run  in  other 
newspapers,  including  the  May  20 
New  York  Times. 

Times  spokesman  Elliot  Sanger 
said  the  Today  ad  “did  not  violate  any 
of  our  rules.  It  contained  a  footnote 
sourcing  the  figures.  We  did  not  feel 
the  comparison  with  our  circulation 
was  the  paramount  issue.” 

Audit  Bureau  president  David  Keil, 
while  neither  confirming  nor  denying 
if  the  bureau  took  any  action  regard¬ 
ing  the  Today  ad,  said  that  as  a  general 
policy  ABC  requires  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  used  in  comparison  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes  “to  be  from  the  same 
report”  and  show  circulation  figures 
“in  the  same  way  for  the  competition, 
too.” 

Keil  said  if  circulation  figures  are 
added  together,  the  policy  also 
requires  members  “to  cite  they  were 
not  added  by  ABC.” 

The  Audit  Bureau  receives  “at 
least  10”  complaints  a  week  dealing 
with  “advertising  material  citing 
ABC  as  a  reference,”  Keil  said.  “We 
don’t  really  publicize  them.” 

The  procedure  calls  for  ABC  to 
review  the  material  in  question  to 
determine  for  itself  if  its  promotional 
rules  have  been  violated,  Keil  said. 

“If  we  find  that  to  be  the  case,  we 
write  the  other  member  and  ask  that 
they  cease  using  that  material.  In  vir¬ 
tually  every  situation  we  get  that 
agreement.” 
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Covering  a  disaster  story 

Editors  discuss  the  use  of  compassion  and  respect  for  a  famiiy’s 
privacy  as  opposed  to  running  aii  the  information  a  reporter  can  gather 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  panel  on  how  dailies  cover  big 
stories  moved  suddenly  from  the 
hypothetical  to  the  real  thing  at  a 
recent  California  editors’  conference. 

As  editors  were  discussing  strate¬ 
gies  for  coping  with  major  stories, 
word  began  coming  in  of  a  northern 
California  bus  crash  about  three 
hours  earlier  in  which  18  elderly  pas¬ 
sengers  died  and  22  others  were 
injured.  The  vehicle,  which  had  been 
returning  from  a  Reno  gambling 
excursion,  careened  off  a  mountain 
highway  into  an  icy  river. 

Several  editors  attending  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
convention  at  Irvine  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  papers  when  the  story  broke. 


“Do  ive  run  a  static 
picture  of  the  city  councii 
or  dead  bodies  aii  over 
the  highway?” 


As  the  panel  on  “How  We  Cover 
Big  Stories”  proceeded,  many  of 
them  left  the  room  to  call  their  offices 
and  direct  coverage  of  the  bus  disas¬ 
ter  by  phone.  Some  departed  the  con¬ 
ference  early  to  return  to  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Panel  members  used  the  bus  acci¬ 
dent  to  make  their  points  on  proper 
coverage  of  a  big  story. 

“Hit  it  hard  and  hit  it  fast,”  said 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  city  editor 
Alan  Mutter.  “If  it  looks  big,  send  lots 
of  people.  Overshoot  and  over  report. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  there  you 
can’t  get  later.  You  can’t  get  back  the 
time  you  lose  or  the  picture  you  didn’t 
shoot.  Sometimes  you  have  to  over¬ 
react  on  a  story.” 

Citing  the  bus  tragedy  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  George  Baker,  Sacramento  Bee 
metro  editor,  also  advised  moving 
fast  but  urged  that  a  “human  dimen¬ 
sion”  be  put  on  the  story.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  editor  in  charge 
work  out  a  coverage  plan  with  the 
photo  department,  news  editor  and 


others  involved. 

“Find  people  who  are  not  afraid  to 
make  decisions,”  Baker  continued. 


means  making  mistakes.” 

Baker  also  suggested  that  editors 
solicit  ideas  from  reporters  and  “have 


Tf  they’re  timid  or  afraid,  you’re  in  a  good  rewrite  man.’ 


trouble.  Be  aggressive  even  if  it 


(Continued  on  page  94) 


Much  of  the  discussion  centered  around  this  photo  of  a  grief  stricken  family 
standing  over  the  body  of  a  drowned  boy.  The  photo  was  token  by  John  Horte 
of  the  Bakersfield  Californian,  which  ran  the  photo.  It  was  also  distributed  via 
the  AP  wire.  The  Bakersfield  newspaper  received  500  letters  of  protest  and  lost 
about  40  subscribers  after  running  the  photo. 
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A  worldwide  marketplace  for  newspaper  equipment 

More  and  more  foreign  firms  are  seiiing  equipment  to  U.S.  newspapers, 
white  many  American  firms  are  finding  a  market  for  their  equipment  abroad 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Washington  Post  print  on  Japanese 
presses. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  creates  dis¬ 
play  ads  on  an  English  system. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  pro¬ 
cessed  through  a  Swiss-made  mail- 
room.  Color  pages  are  composed  on  a 
German  system  at  the  Orange  County 
{Ca\if.)  Register,  an  English  system  at 
the  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal  and  an 
Israeli  system  at  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press. 

Increasingly,  U.S.  newspapers  are 
turning  to  foreign  manufacturers  for 
equipment.  Likewise,  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turers  of  newspaper  equipment  are 
exporting  more  —  equipment  and 
jobs  —  to  other  countries. 

A  decade  ago,  it  was  considered 
almost  un-American  to  buy  foreign 
equipment  for  American  newspapers, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  bought 
American-made  printing  presses, 
typesetters,  computer  systems  and 
other  equipment. 

But  according  to  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  vendors  to  the  industry,  the 
world  of  graphic  arts  equipment  has 
changed  dramatically  in  recent  years: 
It  has  become  a  global  enterprise. 

Today  it  is  increasingly  difficult  — 
if  not  simply  bad  business  —  to  ignore 
products  from  outside  U.S.  borders. 

“I  think  it’s  a  global  market  and  I 
don’t  think  anybody  can  be  limited  to 
a  parochial  vision  and  say,  ‘We  are 
going  to  buy  only  things  made  in  the 
United  States,”’  said  Jim  Norris,  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Newsday 
on  Long  Island,  N.Y.  ‘‘If  that  was  the 
case  with  35  millimeter  cameras,  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  buy  one.” 

Norris,  whose  company  is  buying 
two  Japanese  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisa- 
kusho  (TKS)  presses  to  add  to  six 
American-made  Goss  Metro-Offset 
presses,  said  that  Newsday  recently 
was  unable  to  find  an  automatic 
guided  vehicle  whose  components 
were  made  in  any  one  country. 

‘‘Manufacturing  is  really  becoming 


an  international  process,”  he  said. 

One  indication  of  the  trend  is  at  the 
trade  shows.  At  this  year’s  DRUPA, 
the  gigantic  West  German  printing 
and  paper  show  held  every  four  or 
five  years,  a  record  114  American 
companies  showed  along  side  compa¬ 
nies  from  33  other  nations. 

The  movement  to  international 
marketing  of  newspaper  equipment 
follows  a  script  now  familiar  to  the 
automobile  and  other  industries,  and 
it  is  spreading. 

The  trend  has  blurred  national 
boundaries,  and  spurred  fierce  inter¬ 
national  competition.  To  keep  costs 
down,  multinational  companies  have 
spread  out,  manufacturing,  subcon¬ 
tracting,  assembling,  selling  and 
servicing  products  in  multiple  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  to  buffer  themselves 
against  changing  financial  climates. 

Markets  have  become  highly 
dependent  on  fluctuations  in  interna¬ 
tional  money  exchange  rates,  which 
can  see  saw  advantages  back  and 
forth  between  nations. 

To  tap  into  the  lucrative  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,  foreign  companies  have  estab¬ 


lished  manufacturing  bases  in  the 
United  States;  and  U.S.  manufactur¬ 
ers,  to  keep  prices  competitive,  have 
founded  manufacturing  resources 
overseas. 

Either  through  acquisition  of  exist¬ 
ing  companies  or  building  their  own 
facilities  through  a  firm  established  in 
a  foreign  country,  manufacturers 
have  shifted  jobs  to  where  they  will  be 
most  cost  effective. 

While  the  market  for  newspaper 
equipment  still  is  driven  by  U.S. 
newspapers  and  lead  by  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  in  most  areas  of  technology, 
according  to  manufacturers,  there  are 
several  prominent  exceptions. 

Complex,  computer-controlled 
mailrooms  such  as  Ferag’s  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  are  moving  into  some  large 
and  complicated  U.S.  newspapers, 
which  grow  fatter  with  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  advertising  inserts. 

The  English  Monotype  Lasercomp 
laser  typesetters  for  text  and  graphics 
have  set  a  benchmark  and  are  now 
widely  imitated,  while  English  Royal 
Zenith  color  scanners  (called  Itek 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


TKS  straddle  unit  (upper  left)  atop  a  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  at  Newsday  —  an 
example  of  the  intermingling  of  foreign  and  American-made  equipment.  A  related 
story  appears  on  page  23. 
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Selling  to  Third  World  newspapers 

U.S.  equipment  company  exec  tells  E&P:  ‘kickbacks’  are  routinely  blended 
into  the  prices  of  presses  sold  to  newspapers  in  Third  World  nations 


By  George  Garneau 

Kickbacks  are  routinely  paid  to 
newspaper  and  publishing  executives 
in  Third  World  countries  for  their  part 
in  major  purchases  of  printing 
machinery,  according  to  an  equip¬ 
ment  executive  who  has  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  industry. 

The  practice  is  standard  operating 
procedure  in  Third  World  nations  and 
American  equipment  companies  are 
forced  to  deal  this  way  in  order  to  be 
competitive  with  companies  from 
other  nations,  said  the  executive  of  a 
major  U.S.  manufacturer. 


“If  no  American 
company  ever  paid 
bribes,  our  export 
business  would  be  Just 
about  zilch,”  he  said. 


“In  the  Third  World,  sales  work 
starts  with  the  assumption  you  are 
going  to  give  the  customer  a  5%  kick- 
back,”  he  said.  “It’s  just  taken  for 
granted.” 

Such  payoffs,  made  in  exchange  for 
selecting  one  manufacturer  instead  of 
another,  are  often  an  accepted  busi¬ 
ness  practice  in  areas  such  as  the 
Caribbean,  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  and  U.S.  manufacturers  sell¬ 
ing  there  are  not  exempt,  according  to 
the  executive,  who  spoke  to  E&P  on 
the  basis  that  he  not  be  identified. 


“If  no  American  company  ever 
paid  bribes,  our  export  business 
would  be  just  about  zilch,”  he  said. 

The  cash  payoffs  or  elaborate  gifts 
such  as  cars  and  trips  can  add  up  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  based  on 
5%  of  press  sales,  sometimes  worth 
millions  of  dollars.  They  are  normally 
made  through  agents,  who  are  paid 
10%  to  15%  commissions  for  selling 
foreign  presses  in  their  country. 

“You,  the  manufacturer,  don’t 
dirty  your  hands,”  he  said,  adding 
that  those  on  the  receiving  end  often 
include  publishing  company  owners, 
production  managers  or  executives 
who  have  purchasing  responsibility. 

Press  Arms  deny 
knowledge  of  it 

Representatives  of  several  press 
manufacturers  operating  internation¬ 
ally  denied  involvement  in  such  pay¬ 
ments. 

Asked  to  comment,  John  Pas- 
carella,  assistant  sales  manager  for 
M.A.N.-Roland  USA  Inc.,  said,  “We 
don’t  kick  back.  We  work  with  our 
agents.  They  get  paid  commissions 
and  it’s  their  responsibility  to  sell 
equipment.  We  don’t  get  involved  in 
that.” 

Ted  Eckhardt,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  for  Harris  Graphics  Corp.,  said 
bribes  and  kickbacks  “may  go  on 
with  dealers  but  certainly  Harris 
Graphics  knows  nothing  about  it,  and 
we  would  never  dream  of  getting 
involved.” 

Though  such  payments  are  illegal 
under  U.S.  laws,  American  manufac¬ 
turers  “look  the  other  way”  on  what 


is  standard  business  practice  in  some 
countries,  the  executive  said.  He 
noted  that  no  such  laws  constrain 
European  or  Japanese  competitors, 
who  already  enjoy  trade  advantages. 

Besides  cash  bribes,  other  perks 
are  accepted  and  expected  by  cus¬ 
tomers  who  make  purchasing  deci¬ 
sions,  he  said. 

“The  wining  and  dining  area  can 
take  the  form  of  very  expensive  gifts, 
trips  to  Europe  to  see  installations, 
transportation  to  Asia,  all  expenses 
paid.” 


They  are  normally 
made  through  agents, 
who  are  paid  10%  to 
15%  commissions  for 
selling  foreign  presses 
in  their  country. 


He  cited  the  example  of  a  publish¬ 
ing  executive  in  an  underdeveloped 
nation  who  demanded  —  and  was 
given  —  a  $30,000  Mercedes  Benz 
before  agreeing  to  buy  a  press. 

Companies  recoup  their  money  by 
charging  more  for  their  presses,  he 
said,  adding,  “In  export  pricing,  we 
build  in  the  bribe.” 

Prices  for  foreign  delivery  are  usu¬ 
ally  10%-20%  higher  than  domestic 
prices  for  a  number  of  legitimate  rea¬ 
sons:  crating,  shipping,  import  duties, 
commissions.  Without  kickbacks  for- 
(Continued  on  page  1 13) 


Goss  quit  board  after  U.S.  newspaper  bought  German  presses 


Buying  a  foreign  press  for  an 
American  newspaper  can  be  more 
than  just  a  business  deal  —  especially 
if  a  man  named  Goss  sits  on  the  board. 

Paddock  Publications  in  suburban 
Chicago  found  out  that  emotions  and 
conscience  can  come  into  play. 

Fred  Goss,  grandson  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  king  of  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  presses,  the  Goss  Co.,  resigned 
from  the  board  of  Paddock  when  the 


company  announced  it  was  buying 
two  Koenig  &  Bauer  presses  from 
West  Germany  to  replace  30-year-old 
Goss  presses. 

“I  was  very  disappointed  when 
Paddock  ordered  German  presses, 
but  I  couldn’t  blame  them  because 
with  the  dollar  being  very  strong  it 
was  like  buying  at  a  30%  discount. 
After  that  I  couldn’t  really  in  good 
conscience  stay  on  the  board,”  Goss, 


who  is  retired,  told  E&P  recently. 

“He  apparently  felt  he  couldn’t 
serve  on  the  board  of  a  company  that 
had  other  than  a  Goss  press,”  said 
William  Shoepke,  Paddock  vice 
president,  production. 

The  101 -year-old  Goss  company, 
now  owned  by  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.,  controls  an  estimated 
80%  of  the  U.S.  newspaper  press 
market. 
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Military  censorship 

Editors  of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  say  miiitary  officers  prevented 
them  from  pubiishing  stories  they  considered  to  be  too  sensitive 


Editors  of  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  “authorized  unofficial” 
newspaper  of  U.S.  forces  in  Asia, 
recently  charged  that  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  military  officers  from  pub¬ 
lishing  stories  they  considered  to  be 
too  sensitive. 

Their  protests  prompted  a  response 
from  Adm.  Ronald  J.  Hays,  U.S. 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Pacific, 
that  he  would  not  permit  censorship 
of  the  newspaper  by  military  officers 
displeased  by  its  content. 

The  censorship  controversy 
involved  a  story  by  Jim  Lea,  the 
newspaper’s  civilian  bureau  chief  in 
Tokyo,  which  quoted  confidential 
sources  saying  at  least  35  members  of 
the  U.S.  military  were  sent  back  to 
the  states  after  they  tested  positive  for 
the  AIDS  virus. 

Another  censored  story  quoted 
Japanese  sources  and  unidentified 
American  women  claiming  that  as 
many  as  300  U.S.  servicewomen  and 
wives  of  servicemen  were  working  as 
bar  hostesses  in  Okinawa  because  of 
financial  hardship  brought  about  by  a 
40%  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
against  the  yen.  The  story  included 
allegations  that  some  of  the  women 
involved  were  also  engaged  in  prosti¬ 
tution. 

“During  the  past  several  weeks, 
staff  produced  news  stories  dealing 
with  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  among  military  personnel 
serving  in  the  Pacific  theater  and 
wives  of  military  personnel  working 
as  bar  hostesses  in  Okinawa  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet  have  been  spiked 
by  the  military  leadership  of  this 
newspaper,”  Stars  and  Stripes  wrote 
E&P  in  an  unsigned  letter  dated  May 
27. 

The  letter  said  the  acting  managing 
editor  Paul  Sherbo  received  a  letter  of 
reprimand  from  the  paper’s  comman¬ 
der,  Air  Force  Col.  Richard  Steven¬ 
son,  for  allowing  a  May  1 1  story  that 
reported  medical  tests  had  identified 
nine  Filipino  prostitutes  working  near 
U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines  as  being 
carriers  of  the  AIDS  virus. 

Sherbo  was  also  reprimanded  for 
publishing  a  story  about  a  planned 
visit  this  summer  to  Japan  by  the  bat- 
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Millions  help  make  ‘magic  moment’ 
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Veteran  waging  battle  to  keep  Old  Glory  flying 


Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  did  carry  a 
UPl  story  which  reported  that  military 
wives  and  some  active  duty  service 
women  "have  turned  to  hustling  drinks 
as  hostesses  in  exclusive  nightclubs  and 
sleazy  bars." 


tleship  U.S.S.  New  Jersey. 

The  letter  noted  that  both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  had  moved  stories  dealing 
with  the  same  topics. 

AP  Tokyo  correspondent  Richard 
Pyle  also  reported  that  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  had  obtained  a  copy  of  a  message 
from  U.S.  Forces  Japan  headquarters 
to  Adm.  Hays,  who  is  based  in 
Hawaii,  saying  that  AIDS  was  a 
“highly  volatile”  issue  among  the 
Japanese,  that  off-duty  work  by 
American  military  personnel  was  sen¬ 
sitive  and  that  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  be  discouraged  by  reporting 
on  these  subjects. 

The  message  said  further,  Pyle 
reported,  that  headquarters  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  Stars  and  Stripes  cover¬ 
age  of  these  issues  would  be  picked  up 
by  the  Japanese  news  media  and 
cause  a  “political  furor.” 

At  the  end  of  a  tour  of  U .  S .  installa¬ 
tions  in  Asia,  Hays  held  a  press  con¬ 


ference  to  tell  reporters  that  he  was 
considering  an  investigation  of  the  bar 
hostess  and  prostitution  allegations. 

Hays  also  stated  that  as  long  as  he  is 
responsible  for  editorial  policy  at 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  he  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  censored. 


AP  switches 
to  ‘Gadhafi’ 

The  Associated  Press  has  changed 
the  way  its  spells  the  name  of  Libya’s 
leader  to  Moammar  Gadhafi. 

The  AP  used  to  spell  his  last  name 
Khadafy  based  on  the  advice  of 
Middle  Eastern  specialists. 

But  the  Libyan  leader  recently 
replied  to  a  letter  from  second-grad¬ 
ers  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  under  the 
Arabic  spelling  of  his  name  was  typed 
the  translated  name  Gadhafi. 

AP  said  it  decided  to  change  the 
spelling  because  the  Libyan  leader 
had  made  his  preference  known. 

ASNE  wants  higher 
j-school  standards 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  passed  a  resolution  urging 
stricter  admission  standards  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  journalism  schools. 

ASNE  wants  minimum  spelling, 
grammar  and  writing  required  for 
graduation  and  supports  the  Accredit¬ 
ing  Council  on  Education  for  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  “in  its 
efforts  to  improve  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  clarify  accreditation  standards 
and  enforce  them  strictly  and  fairly.” 

Times  Mirror  ad 
revenues  up  8% 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times 
Mirror  Co.’s  newspapers  for  the  five 
weeks  ended  May  4,  1986,  were  up 
8%  from  a  year  ago;  to  $144.3  million 
from  $133.7  million. 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  PROMOTION  - 

Newspapers  on  television 

The  creative  impact  of  teievision  is  one  effective  and  essentiai  eiement 
in  marketing  strategies  that  reach  marginai  and  potentiai  subscribers 


By  Michael  G.  Kane 

Sooner  or  later,  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  faces  an  important  market¬ 
ing  decision.  Should  the  use  of  televi¬ 
sion  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
paper’s  promotional  media  mix? 

The  decision  is  a  crossroads  of 
sorts  —  especially  for  smaller 
newspapers  —  and  one  worthy  of 
much  consideration. 

Surveys  conducted  in  1984  by 
researchers  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  concluded  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper’s  major  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  should  be  targeted  to 
two  crucial  segments  of  the  reader 
audience:  marginal  subscribers  (as 
opposed  to  hard-core  subscribers) 
and  potential  subscribers  (as  opposed 
to  hard-core  non-subscribers). 

Accordingly,  these  “swing 
groups”  offered  the  biggest  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  challenge  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Two  years  later,  this 
challenge  is  still  a  formidable  one. 


“I  believe  strongly  that 
newspapers  need  to  do 
more  broadcast 
promotion  because  it’s 
the  best  way  to  reach 
non-readers ...” 


It  is  formidable  because  newspaper 
penetration  figures  have  not 
improved  dramatically.  Very  few 
newspapers  enjoy  even  a  50%  market 
penetration,  usually  much  less  when 
considering  the  broader  retail  trade 
zone  in  which  advertisers  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

This  reality  represents  a  strong 
case  for  reaching  borderline  subscrib¬ 
ers  (and  others)  through  promotion 
vehicles  outside  of  the  newspaper, 
most  notably  television. 


(Kane  is  assistant  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  in  Reston, 
Va.  This  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  different  aspects 
of  newspaper  promotion.) 


“I  believe  strongly  that  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  do  more  broadcast  pro¬ 
motion  because  it’s  the  best  way  to 
reach  non-readers,”  said  John 
McFarland,  assistant  marketing 
director  of  the  Gulf  Publishing  Co.  in 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

McFarland  feels  that  most  promo¬ 
tion  managers  would  like  to  use  tele¬ 
vision  more  (to  build  image,  market 
classified,  pre-sell  non-readers  before 
subscription  campaigns,  motivate 
employees,  etc.)  but  they  don’t 
because  they  or  their  bosses  feel: 

•  It’s  helping  the  competition. 

•  It  costs  too  much  to  produce  a 
good  commercial. 

•  They  just  don’t  know  enough 
about  commercial  production. 

Indeed,  newspapers  have  long 
battled  television  competitors  for  the 
advertising  dollar  and  the  public’s 
loyalty. 

Some  would  argue  that  it  is  contra¬ 
dictory  for  newspapers  to  exploit  the 
weaknesses  of  television  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  efforts  while  running  a  60- 
second  spot  on  the  1 1  o’clock  news. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  well- 
blended  marketing  mix  is  something 
newspapers  also  recommend  to 
advertisers,  and  it  certainly  should 
include  the  use  of  television. 

There  is  no  question  that  television 
is  an  expansive  promotional  medium. 
A  1985  report  from  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  in  New  York 
said  the  average  cost  of  producing  a 
television  commercial  is  $200,000  and 
that  such  costs  rose  99%  between 

1979  and  1984. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  newspapers 
are  shying  away  from  the  medium. 

Newspaper  industry  spending  on 
spot  tv  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past 
five  years,  going  from  $15.3  million  in 

1980  to  $29.1  million  in  1984. 

A  select  few  account  for  an  inordi¬ 
nate  amount  of  the  millions  spent, 
however,  the  Tribune  Company,  for 
example,  spends  between  $3  million 
and  $4  million  a  year  on  media  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

While  big  budgets  might  be  a  lux¬ 
ury,  they  are  not  the  key  to  successful 
television  promotion. 

The  Sacramento  Union  (circula¬ 
tion  94,000)  has  enjoyed  much  suc¬ 
cess  using  television  on  a  thrifty 
$120,000  annual  budget,  according  to 
marketing  director  Susan  Kossack. 


In  conjunction  with  its  advertising 
agency,  the  Union  has  been  continu¬ 
ally  promoting  private-party  classi¬ 
fied  this  year  with  spots  produced  by 
a  local  production  firm. 

“We  feel  we  have  to  be  out  there 
consistently  to  promote  the  classified 
section,”  said  Kossack.  “With  televi¬ 
sion,  we  go  throughout  the  year  one 
week  on,  two  weeks  off.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  supplemented  with 
other  media,  and  our  classified  ad 
linage  is  up  25-35%  over  last  year.” 

“There  are  so  many  things  you  can 
do  with  a  visual  medium,”  she  said. 
“It’s  important  that  papers  nurture 
promotion  objectives  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  especially  in  a  growth 
market,  and  television  can  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  that  process.” 

The  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record  are  two 
other  smaller  papers  that  have 
enjoyed  promotion  success  recently 
with  television  promotion. 


Newspaper  industry 
spending  on  spot  tv  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  five  years . . . 


Be  it  for  classified,  circulation  or 
image-building,  television  promotion 
surely  must  be  regarded  as  a  vital 
commitment,  and  like  anything  else, 
should  strive  to  be  cost-effective. 
Sky-high  production  budgets  do  not 
guarantee  effective  advertising  mes¬ 
sages. 

Thus  the  challenge:  how  can  news¬ 
papers  implant  their  television  mes¬ 
sage  into  the  minds  of  the  viewing 
public?  Is  there  a  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess? 

Chuck  Blore  is  a  Los  Angeles- 
based  commercial  producer  (Chuck 
Blore  &  Don  Richman  Inc.)  and  he 
believes  there  is  such  a  formula  —  in 
a  word,  simplicity. 

“Simplicity  is  strength,”  Blore 
said.  “The  greatest  painting  is  not  a 
wall  mural,  it  is  a  ‘Mona  Lisa’  or  a 
‘Blue  Boy.’  When  faced  with  a  small 
budget,  simplicity  can  spell  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

“No  matter  what  you  buy,  you’re 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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language.  The  group  has  also  dealt 
with  Standard  Advertising  Units, 
technical  services  departments  and 
systems  for  payroll,  circulation, 
libraries,  advertising  and  ad  makeup. 

Information  is  often  highly  subjec¬ 
tive,  a  former  member  pointed  out, 
and  must  be  judged  from  whence  it 
came,  as  well  as  on  its  merits. 

The  history 

Wilson  explained  that  the  group 
was  started  between  1966  and  1967, 
“before  technology  began  to  develop 
in  a  big  way  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.’’ 

At  the  time,  no  other  group  specifi- 
cally  addressed  the  need  for 
exchanging  information  about  the 
rapidly  changing  field  of  newspaper 
computer  systems. 

A  group  of  people  interested  in 
such  a  group  asked  at  a  meeting  of 
newspaper  financial  managers  that 
those  people  interested  in  computer 
systems  remain  after  the  meeting. 
About  100  or  200  stayed. 

bers.  Memberships  belong  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  not  their  employers.  Vacan¬ 
cies  are  filled  by  eligible  guests  who 
have  attended  meetings.  The  turn¬ 
over  is  such  that  it  normally  takes  less 
than  a  year  to  get  in. 

Membership  in  the  group  is  prized 
not  only  for  the  information  gained, 
but  for  the  connections  with  other 
experts  in  the  field. 

“If  nothing  else,  it’s  a  wonderful 
way  to  make  contacts,”  Wilson  said. 

“Its  more  of  a  network  of  people 
than  it  is  a  society  or  an  association,” 
said  Loker  of  the  Washington  Post. 

She  mentioned  how  the  Neasi- 
Weber  advertising  system  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  magazine  market  and 
introduced  several  years  ago  at  the 
NSG  to  the  newspaper  market,  where 
it  has  gained  acceptance. 

Allen  Carney,  director  of  systems 
marketing  for  Atex  Inc.,  one  of  the 
largest  vendors  of  computerized  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  systems,  said  the 
NSG  is  a  prime  example  of  the  high 

Systems  group 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

according  to  NSG  bylaws,  which  seek 
to  protect  high-powered  members 
from  lobbying  and  harrassment. 

Wilson,  however,  identified  sev¬ 
eral  members  as  typical  of  the  group. 
They  include  Ken  Chevis,  director  of 
information  systems  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Michael  Jones,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  for  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers;  Dennis 
O’Leary,  director  of  data  processing 
for  Times  Mirror’s  Newsday  and 
NSG  vice  president,  and  Peggy 
Thompson,  director  of  technology 
and  services  for  Hearst  newspapers 
and  NSG  secretary-treasurer. 

The  group  meets  in  the  spring  and 
fall  and  alternates  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  Only  bonafide  mem¬ 
bers  and  about  10  or  20  guests,  who 
must  be  invited  by  the  president,  can 
attend.  Members  who  miss  two  con¬ 
secutive  meetings  can  get  the  boot. 

Meetings  last  two-and-one-half 
days  and  are  highlighted  on  the  first 
day  by  a  roundtable  discussion  at 
which  members  report  briefly  on 
events  at  their  operations,  followed 
by  lively  discussions  on  anything  of 
interest. 

The  program  for  the  next  day  and  a 
half  is  chosen  by  the  president  from 
papers  submitted  by  members  on 
various  topics. 

Vendors  are  rarely  invited,  and 
then  only  to  discuss  their  products 
factually,  not  promotionally;  they 
cannot  participate  further. 

One  expert  who  was  invited  to  the 
NSG  said  he  was  instructed  that  it 
was  a  private  group  and  was  asked  not 
to  divulge  what  took  place. 

“In  general  they’re  pretty  much 
sworn  to  secrecy,’’  he  said. 

Current  NSG  topics  include  pagi¬ 
nation,  color  makeup  systems  and  the 
need  for  a  standard  page-description 

Vendors  are  rarely  invited,  and  only  to  discuss  their 
products  factually,  not  promotionally;  they  cannot 
participate  further. 

The  leaders  at  that  time  —  includ¬ 
ing  Leon  Tallichet,  Ed  Fawsett,  Ken 
Schurr,  Bev  Carter,  Bin  Lewis  and 
Bill  Williams  —  formulated  what 
became  the  NSG  bylaws,  key  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  state:  Membership  is 
limited  to  40  individuals,  members 
must  be  directly  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  advanced  computer  sys¬ 
tems  at  newspapers,  wire  services  or 
affiliated  organizations,  they  must 
attend  at  least  two  meetings  to 
become  members  and  officers  are 
elected  annually. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  group, 
according  to  the  bylaws,  is  “to  stimu¬ 
late,  expand  and  enhance  the 
exchange  of  information”  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  members.  It  is 
voluntary,  non-profit  and  there  are  no 
dues;  costs  are  divided  among  mem- 

level  of  cooperation  among  major 
newspapers,  a  fact  that  makes  news¬ 
papers  a  relatively  unique  industry. 

He  said  his  company  has  not  been 
invited  to  the  NSG  and  has  received 
no  feedback  from  it.  However,  he 
proposed  such  an  exchange  so  that 
Atex  could  serve  newspapers  better. 

The  NSG  is  planning  to  celebrate 
its  20th  birthday  at  its  meeting  in 
Miami  in  the  spring  of  1987  with  a 
meeting  of  NSG  members  and 
alumni.  In  the  meantime  the  group  is 
doing  just  fine  as  it  is,  thank  you, 
limited  membership,  secrecy  and  all. 

“There  is  probably  a  place  in  the 
newpaper  industry  for  an  (open) 
group  of  systems  managers,  but  we 
don’t  want  to  be  it.”  Loker  said. 

NSG  reflects  rising  st 

The  Newspaper  Systems  Group 
reflects  the  rising  status  of  computer 
systems  at  newspapers  and  trends 
toward  more  women  and  more  pro¬ 
fessional  computer  management, 
according  to  a  former  president  of  the 
group. 

The  former  president,  Beth  Loker, 
who  is  vice  president  for  advanced 
systems  at  the  Washington  Post, 
pointed  out  changes  at  the  NSG,  the 

atus  of  newspaper  con 

nation’s  most  prestigious  group  of 
managers  of  newspaper  computer 
systems. 

A  decade  ago  the  40-member  group 
representing  the  biggest  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  was  composed  mostly  of  man¬ 
agement  at  the  level  of  director  or 
manager  of  production  or  business 
systems,  Loker  said,  but  now  several 
vice  presidents  in  charge  of  systems 
are  members. 

iputer  systems  execs 

“That  indicates  where  the  industry 
is  going,”  she  said,  adding  that  there 
is  sharp  competition  in  the  industry 
for  more  professional  managers  of 
newspaper  computer  systems  than 
there  was  a  decade  ago. 

Loker,  who  has  been  a  member 
since  1978  and  is  one  of  the  core  lead¬ 
ers,  said  there  were  more  women 
beginning  to  appear  in  recent  years 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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and  the  gender  breakdown  is  “a  little 
more  mixed.” 

Peggy  Thompson,  director  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  services  for  Hearst  Corp. 
newspapers  and  an  NSG  member  for 
five  years,  said  that  between  four  and 
eight  women  appear  at  NSG  meet¬ 
ings  now  compared  with  two  or  three 
when  she  first  joined. 


“There  are  far  less  barriers  for 
women  contributing  in  the  systems 
end,”  Thompson  said. 

She  said  that  when  she  joined  the 
group,  only  a  few  members  were  on 
the  management  committees  of  their 
newspapers,  but  now  about  half  the 
group  also  belonged  to  their  newspa¬ 
pers’  management  committee  and 
took  part  in  decision  making. 

She  said  that  the  credentials  of  cur¬ 
rent  systems  managers  in  the  group 
were  stronger  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past  and  more  had  executive 


expenence. 

While  not  long  ago,  some 
publishers  would  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  name  their  data  processing 
manager,  today  they  are  consulting 
those  people  —  increasingly  women 
—  for  advice  on  long-range  decisions, 
Thompson  said. 

What  it  all  points  to  is  a  broader 
and  stronger  role  for  the  managers, 
including  women,  of  the  computer 
systems  that  do  much  of  the  work  of 
running  the  business  of  producing 
newspapers. 


A  unique  union  at  Newsday 

Japanese  (TKS)  press  units  stacked  on  American  (Goss)  presses 
maintain  press  capacity  and  permit  added  co/or  capabiiity 


By  George  Garneau 

A  unique  union  of  Japanese  units 
stacked  on  American  presses  permits 
added  color  capacity  during  a  press¬ 
room  expansion  at  Newsday  in  Mel¬ 
ville,  N.Y. 

Newsday  has  added  one  Tokyo 
Kikai  Seisakusho  black  unit  from 
Japan  to  each  of  its  six  eight-unit  Goss 
Metro-Offset  presses  in  order  to 
maintain  the  tabloid’s  press  capacity 
at  256  pages,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  color  capability  to  16  pages 
of  full  color. 

With  the  added  color,  Newsday  is 
hoping  to  make  a  big  splash  in  the 
New  York  City  newspaper  market, 
where  the  three  other  major  local, 
general  interest  dailies  print  in  black 
and  white  almost  exclusively. 

“I  think  we  are  the  only  paper  in  the 
country  that  has  TKS  units  superim¬ 
posed  on  Goss  units,”  said  Jim  Nor¬ 
ris,  Newsday  vice  president,  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  units  are  situated  unusually, 
not  on  top  of  a  unit,  as  half-decks 
normally  are  placed,  but  above  and  in 
between  two  units,  the  second  and 
third  of  each  press.  The  TKS  units 
print  on  both  sides  of  a  web,  unlike 
half  decks,  which  print  on  one  side. 
They  allow  the  two  units  below  to  be 
used  for  three  process  colors  and 
black. 

The  installation,  which  required  no 
added  floor  space,  involved  changes 
to  the  superstructure  of  the  presses  in 
order  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
units.  A  motor  drive  was  installed  as 
was  a  vertical  drive  to  connect  to  the 
existing  press  drive. 

The  project  was  valued  at  about  $4 
million.  Installation  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  interrupting  press 


operations  during  a  strict  four-month 
schedule,  ending  June  1.  It  permitted 
Newsday’ s  debut  of  its  new  and  more 
colorful  New  York  Newsday  in  New 
York  City,  about  40  miles  west  of  its 
headquarters  on  Long  Island. 


“I  think  we  are  the 
only  paper  in  the 
country  that  has  TKS 
units  superimposed  on 
Goss  units,”  said  Jim 
Norris,  Newsday  vice 
president,  operations. 


Newsday,  which  reportedly  has 
exceeded  100,000  circulation  in  New 

A  photo  of  the  TKS  presses  stacked 
on  the  Goss  units  appears  on  page  18. 
The  story  on  page  18  details  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  American  and  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  equipment  compa- 


York  City,  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  its  color  printing  capability. 
It  has  installed  Scitex  color  pagina- 


ACEJMC  accredits 
Howard  j-school 

Howard  University’s  departments 
of  journalism  and  radio,  tv  and  film 
were  recently  awarded  accreditation 
by  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication. 


tion  equipment  and  is  planning  to  buy 
more,  it  has  purchased  two  more  TKS 
presses  with  an  option  on  a  third  and 
has  established  a  quality  assurance 
program,  among  other  efforts. 


Presstime  gets 
'dear  on 
Atex  equipment 

Press  time,  the  monthly  magazine 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  using  a  pagination  system  ffom 
Atex  Inc. 

The  26-unit  system,  including  two 
pagination  terminals  and  10  advanced 
and  14  standard  display  terminals,  has 
been  installed  but  not  put  into  produc¬ 
tion  yet,  according  to  John  lobst, 
ANPA  research  manager  for  com¬ 
puter  applications. 

The  system  replaces  a  Hastech  Inc. 
editorial  system  that  is  about  seven 
years  old,  lobst  said. 

In  addition  to  producing  Presstime, 
the  Atex  system  will  be  used  for  the 
ANPA’s  technical  training  programs. 
Four  terminals  and  a  pagination  ter¬ 
minal  were  installed  in  the  training 
area  and  will  complement  an  existing 
Mycro-Tek  Inc.  system. 

lobst  declined  to  divulge  the  price 
of  the  system,  saying  only,  “We 
negotiated  a  special  deal  with  Atex.” 

Companies  that  donate  equipment 
and  supplies  to  ANPA,  a  not-for- 
profit  association,  can  claim  tax 
deductions. 

A  source  at  Atex  said  the  system 
was  sold  at  “a  substantial  discount.  In 
large  part  it  was  a  gift.” 
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Exhibitor  Booth  Directory 
Production  Management  Conference 

EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Accu-Weather  Inc . 3127 

Action  Parts  Cleaning  Systems  Inc . 3030 

Advanced  Imaging  Devices  Inc . 3403 

Advertising  Media  Credit . 3751 

Agence  France  Presse . 3040 

Allied  Linotype . 561 

American  Hoechst  Corp . 3128 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association . 1223 

American  Printer . 901 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 1535 

Application  Engineering  Corp . 1313 

Arco  Engineering  Inc . 3033 

Armotek  Industries . 436 

Associated  Field  Service  &  Sales . 3755 

Associated  Press . 3631 

ATI  Communications . 3341 

Atex  Inc . 3125 

Austin  Company,  The . 911 

Autologic  Inc . 235 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer . 1945 

BASF  Corp.  Information  Systems . 3355 

Bestinfo  Inc . 3655 

Cal  Poly  State  University . 3715 

Camex  Inc . 245 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 702 

CAPCO/Capital  Tool  Mfg.  Co . 3020 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc . 152 

Cariweb  Products  Inc . 116 

Cary  Design  Inc . 2029 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc . 3137 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co . 1113 

Cheshire/A  Xerox  Co . 1325 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 3117 

Cilas/ Alcatel  Division  of  A  VP . 3717 

CIP  Forest  Products  Inc . 1645 

Composition  Systems  Inc . 1445 

Compugraphic  Corp . 3541 

Concept  Publishing  Systems . 3411 

Crabtree  Vickers  (Canada)  Ltd . 2129 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 605 

Creative  Data  Systems  Inc . 505 

Crosfleld  Electronics  Inc . 1245 

CText . 1235 

Cuneiform  Systems  Inc . 3241 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery  Inc . 1661 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc . 1535 

Dar-Mar  Inc . 802 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 230 

Denver  Design  Associates . 1148 

DEV  Industries . 3151 

Diconix  Inc . 3525 

Digi-Colour  Technologies  Div.,  Newscolour  Corp . 142 

Digital . . 1329 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1329 

Digital  Technology  International . 3126 

DISC . 1035 

Double  E.  Co.  Inc . 114 

Drazen,  Frank . 3033 

DS  America  Inc . 1717 

DuPont  Co . 1929 

Duarte  Engineering . 154 

Durbin  Associates . 409 

Dynalith/Portage . 1013 

Dynaric  Inc . 1707 

E.A.M.  Industries . 339 

Eastman  Kodak  Company . 3125 

Ebway  Industries  Inc . 1935 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 337 

ECRM . 905 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Inc . 805 

EFAX  Corp . 1146 

Eikonix  Corp . 3125 

Enkel  Corp . 711 

Erectoweld  Company  Ltd . 1829 

Ferag  Inc . 3431 


Fincor,  Incom  International  Inc . 1806 

Flex-O-Line  Inc . 305 

Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group,  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp. 

1419 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 3425 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 441 

FMC  Corp . 2021 

Gaemmerler  (U.S)  Corp . 3hl 

G.E.  Information  Services . 3031 

Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co . Ill 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  &  Consulting  Services . 2028 

Graphic  Enterprises  Inc . 3005 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . 945 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 405 


Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies,  Mailroom  Division . 3025 

Hantscho  Inc . 535 

Harris  Corp . 351 

Harris  Graphics  Corp . 817 

Hartcid  Industries  Inc . 3155 

Hastech  Inc . 1245 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 517 

Herco  Graphic  Products  Inc . 1935 

Hercules  Inc . 1213 

High  Technology  Solutions  Inc . 121 

Hollenback  Typesetting  Systems  Inc . 3709 

IDAB  Inc . 3309 

Ideal  of  America  Inc . 3021 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co . 3026 

Independent  Network  Systems  Inc . 3036 

Information  International  Inc . 1145 

Ingenuity  Inc . 3029 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 1512 

International  Press  Services  Inc . 3757 

InterWeb  Systems  Inc . 3022 

IPEC  Inc . 1647 

IVT  Colordry  Inc . 3555 

J.E.  Doyle  Co.  Inc . 3024 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Co . 1657 

K  &  F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc . 1261 

Kansa  Corp . 1761 

Kendall  Co.,  The . 1413 

King  Systems  International  Ltd . 705 

Kirk  Rudy  Inc . 1029 

LAN  Systems . 3405 

Lektro  Southeast . 501 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc . 3205 

LogEtronics  Inc . 257 

M.A.N.-Rpland  USA  Inc . 1745 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 1019 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 961 

Master  Group,  The . 1053 

Masthead  International . 3305 

Mayan  Converting  Inc . 3707 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 3115 

Media  Data  Systems  Inc . 401 

MEG  (USA)  Inc . 2035 

MGI  International . 2041 

Micro-Comm  Inc . 3012 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 345 

Misco  Inc . 3277 

3M  Co . 3016 

3M/Printing  Products  Division . 3441 

Misco  Paper  Converter . 803 

Monotype  Inc . 829 

Morris  Publishing  System . 3032 

Motter  Printing  Co . 2045 

Muirhead  Systems . 3607 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 205 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 313 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 1513 

National  Machine  Co . 1045 

Neasi-Weber  International . 3751 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  are 
proud  to  welcome  the  ANPA  Opera¬ 
tions  Management  Conference  and  Exposition 
to  our  city. 

You’ll  find  there’s  no  other  city  like  Atlanta. 
Our  temperate  climate,  rich  history  and  thriving 
business  community  have  turned  Atlanta  into  a 
boom  town.  And  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  vibrant 
market,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  are 
continually  growing,  changing  and  building  for 
the  future.  Our  new  state  of^ie  art  offset  printing 
facility  in  Gwinnett  County  is  jusCone  of  the  ways 
we’re  keeping  our  newspapers  strong.  And  among 
the  fastest  growing  in  America. 

So  help  yourself  to  all  Atlanta  has  to  offer. 


Atlanta  Soarnal 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


4 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply . 1607 

Nicca  Ltd.,  Oxy-Dry  Corp . 3053 

Nolan-Products  Inc . 3507 

Norman  X.  Guttman  Inc . 118 

North  American  Cerutti  Corp . 1345 

Norwood  Paper  Co . 403 

Nu-Graphics  Manufacturing  Inc . 1655 

NuArc  Company  Inc . 3625 

Offlcine  Meccaniche  G.  Cerutti,  S.p.A . 1345 

Offset  Technology . 1628 

ONE  Corp . 1835 

One-For-One  Inc . 3501 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 719 

Pacesetter  Graphic  Service . 611 

Pacific  Press  Services  Inc . 701 

Pamarco  Inc . 1229 

Pathfinder  Graphic  Associates  Inc . 361 

Pellegren  Corp . 3008 

Perretta  Graphics  Corp . 3041 

Power  Strap  Inc . 1361 

Prentice  Colour  Inc . 1049 

Press  Machinery  Corp . 3151 

Printers’  Service . 122 

Printing  Impressions . 3014 

Publisher  Control  Systems  Inc . 110 

Publisher’s  Data  Systems  Inc . 3155 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 1545 

Publishers’  Auxiliary/NNA . 3753 

Quad/TECH . 1313 

Quipp  Inc . 745 

Mist  Systems . 112 

Reliable  LP/C02  Systems . 120 

Reuters  Ltd . 757 

Ricoh  Corp . 529 

Rhone  Poulenc/General  Photo  Products . 3419 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 329 

Rockwell  International,  Graphic  Systems  Division . 1629 

Royal  Zenith  Corp . 1845 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 261 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 1461 

Sat-Fax  Inc . 3747 

Scantronix . 1812 

Scheffer  Inc . 1313 

Scitex  America  Corp . 1129 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems . 441 

Semler  Industries  Inc . 3037 


Seybold  Publications  Inc . 811 

Signode  Corp . 3105 

Simulation  Excel  A/S . 3611 

Smith  R.P.M.  Co^ . 1529 

Software  Consulting  Services . 845 

Solna  Inc . 1921 

^ny  Corp.  of  America . 3251 

Spectronics  Inc . 3018 

Spegram  Inc . 2141 

Spells,  William  C . 3033 

Spin  Physics,  Eastman  Kodak . 3125 

Stacker  Machine  Co.  Inc . 1313 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc . 1413 

Stepper  Associates  Inc . 761 

Stork  Contiweb  Inc . 3157 

Strapex  Corp . 857 

Support  Products  Inc . 3621 

System  Integrators  Inc . 545 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . 3009 

Tftsopc*  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  429 

TEC  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 1313 

Tech-Energy  Co . 1161 

Technidyne  Corp . 3503 

Terminal  Systems  Corp . 440 

TF&E  Pressroom  Devices . 503 

The  TV  Listing  Group  Inc . 3050 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 3124 

Titus  Communications  Corp . 3141 

'Trans  World  Telesystems . 1150 

TV  Data  Inc . 1010 

Union  Carbide  Coatings  Service . 703 

United  Press  International . 360 

Vam  Products  Co.  Inc . 602 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 941 

Vision  Systems  Inc . 146 

VU/Text  Information  Services  Inc . 3120 

W.R.  Grace  Co . 929 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 3407 

Web  Press  Corp . 1613 

Webquip . 2135 

Western  Lithotech . 129 

Whalen/Mainstream . 221 

X-Rite  Co . 148 

Xenotron  Inc . 145 

Xeta  Inc . 3743 

Xitron  Inc . 641 


Addendum  to  exhibitor  iisting  that  appeared  in  E&P’s  May  24  ANPA 
Operations  Management  Conference  &  Exposition  pianning  section 


The  following  companies  did  not 
originally  supply  information 
requested  by  E&P  in  time  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  annual  pullout  planning 
edition  (May  24). 

Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.,  Booth  3137, 

architects/engineers,  will  display  bro¬ 
chures  and  photographs  of  completed 
newspaper  facilities. 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Booth 
1113,  will  be  staffed  by  Steve  Schus¬ 
ter,  vice  president,  marketing;  Dan 
Schweitzer,  vice  president,  sales;  Joe 
Webb,  manager,  business  planning; 
Cliff  Nielsen,  director,  marketing 
communications;  plus  Bill  Reece  and 
other  regional  and  branch  managers 
and  sales  representatives. 

Chemco  will  exhibit  the  following 
new  products:  Powermatic  laser 
scanner  films,  which  are  safelight 
yellow  and  compatible  with  all  argon 


laser  scanners;  Powerlith  roomlight 
contact  and  duplicating  films  and 
darkroom  duplicating  film  for  lith  or 
rapid  access  processing;  Powermatic 
HN  laser  film  for  helium-neon  laser 
exposure  and  Powermatic  80A  pro¬ 
cessor  for  scanner  films.  Also  shown 
will  be  papers,  direct-screen  color 
separation  system,  Powerplater 
pasteup-to-plate  system,  color  and 
black-and-white  computers  with  car¬ 
tridge  loading,  rapid  access  proces¬ 
sors  and  ECRM  flatbed  scanners. 

Neasi-Weber  International,  Booth 
3153,  will  staff  it  with  James  Chap¬ 
man,  vice  president  of  marketing; 
John  Peters,  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  marketing  and  support  rep¬ 
resentatives  Mary  Rustia,  Allen 
Cotecson,  Kay  Franklyn,  Diana  Han¬ 
son,  Dorothy  Huwe,  Rusty  Nash  and 
Rebecca  Herbert. 


Neasi-Weber  will  be  announcing 
the  availibility  of  its  ADMARC  soft¬ 
ware  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
computers.  It  will  demonstrate  an 
integrated  advertising  management 
and  accounts  receivable  control  sys¬ 
tem  running  on  the  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  MicroVax  and  on  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  mainframe 
and  personal  computers. 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc.,  Booth 
1413,  will  have  on  hand  Rockford 
Smith,  assistant  vice  president;  John 
Kreissler,  general  manager;  Ken 
Bronson,  vice  president  of  Affiliated 
Daily  Newspapers;  Herb  Medlin, 
senior  systems  consultant,  and  Nel¬ 
son  Corporon,  survey  director. 

Stauffer  will  exhibit  its  new  news¬ 
paper  business  system,  its  first  com¬ 
plete  business  system  for  UNIX- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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w.,  to  Print? 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  say 
that  the  newspapers  ought  to  limit  the  amount  of 
news  they  print; 

that  certain  kinds  of  news  ought  not  to  be  published. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  any  abstract  position 
on  that  line;  but  I  have  always  felt  that  whatever  the 
divine  Providence  permitted  to  occur,  I  was  not  too 
proud  to  report.” 

■('.harhs  Dana 


THE 

MORNING  ADVOCATE 
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Exhibitor  Listing 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


and  automated  exit  into  Western  pro¬ 
cessor;  Newstek  Plate  System  for 
subtractive  processing  of  long-run 
offset  plates  and  a  belted  conveyor  for 
moving  plates  automatically  from  the 
plate  making  area  to  the  pressroom. 
Other  products  include  the  Lith-X- 
Poser  III,  Lithoplater,  Lithobender, 
automatic  punch,  light  table,  Metro 
Express  plate  and  chemicals. 


Dan  Sells,  vice  president-newspaper 
products;  Robert  Weaver,  newspaper 
products  manager,  and  regional  man¬ 
agers  Frank  Peishler,  Joseph  Lingo, 
Chuck  Kochel,  Don  Schaaf  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Saunders. 

Western’s  new  products  on  display 
include:  Lith-X-Poser  120-plate-an- 
hour  exposer  featuring  multiple 
repeats,  automatic  negative  return 


based  microcomputers,  as  well  as  its 
desktop  publishing  systems  and 
surveys  of  markets  and  employee  atti¬ 
tudes. 

Western  Lithotech,  Booth  129,  is  to 
be  staffed  by  C.A.  Beers,  president; 


Newspaper  execs  set  to  judge  supplier  exhibits 


prize,  with  certificates  of  merit  for 
runners-up. 

The  judges  this  year  are:  Wayne  T. 
Patrick,  president  and  publisher,  the 
Evening  Herald  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.; 
Larry  D.  Strutton,  executive  vice 
president/operations,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Minor  J.  “Buddy” 
Ward,  president,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News¬ 
papers;  and  Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Westches¬ 
ter  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Newspapers. 

Judging  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
at  9  a.m.  Sunday,  June  22,  at  the 
Georgia  World  Congress  Center. 


Judges  will  meet  in  the  conference 
headquarters  in  Room  360  of  the  West 
Concourse.  From  there  they  are 
scheduled  to  tour  the  exhibits  in 
electric  carts. 

Booths  will  be  judged  on  general 
appearance,  originality,  productivity, 
presentation,  personnel,  lighting  and 
effects. 

Winners  are  to  be  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  general  session  on  Tuesday, 
June  24,  and  presentations  will  be 
made  by  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner, 
publisher  of  E&P. 


A  panel  of  newspaper  executives 
has  been  selected  to  judge  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  14th  Annual  Equipment 
Exposition  Awards  contest  at  this 
year’s  ANPA  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  &  Exposition  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  four  judges  will  choose  win¬ 
ners  in  the  competition  for  the  most 
outstanding  booth  in  each  of  three 
categories:  island  exhibits  of  1,000 
square  feet  and  larger;  island  exhibits 
of  1 ,000  square  feet  and  smaller  and 
non-island  booths. 

Plaques  are  to  be  awarded  for  first 


Ward 

Strutton  Patrick 

Ungaro 

IN  BRIEF  - 

Newsprint  firms 
receive  awards 

The  James  River  Corp.,  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
Leaf  River  Forest  Products  Inc.  and 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  have  won 
awards  in  the  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute  and  National  Forest  Products 
Association  Environmental  and 
Energy  Achievement  Awards. 

The  awards  were  presented  for  sig¬ 
nificant  achievements  during  1985  in 

six  areas  dealing  with  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  energy.  Awards  went  for 
projects  such  as  computer  controlled 
burning  of  organic  emissions,  treat¬ 
ment  of  solid  wastes,  energy  efficient 
pulp  mill  designs  and  reforestation  of 
land  destroyed  by  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  volcano. 

Weekly  celebrates 
150th  anniversary 

The  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Register  is 

getting  ready  to  celebrate  its  150th 
birthday. 

The  weekly  retained  the  Boston 
agency  of  Harold  Wilson  &  Co.  to 
plan  a  newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  “in  a  historical  vein.” 

Agencies  to  merge 

After  10  months  of  negotiations, 
MCA  Advertising,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Marketing  Corporation  of  America, 
recently  agreed  to  merge  with  Ally  & 
Gargano. 
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We  Get 
AKick 
Out  Of 
Winninu! 


i  / 


When  this  colorful 
photograph  ran  in 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
on  April  6th,  we  had  a 
feeling  it  was  a  winner. 

It  was  part  of  a  competi¬ 
tion  —  a  friendly  rivalry 
sponsored  by  Eastman 
Kodak.  Winning  meant 
publishing  the  best  color 
reproduction  of  this 
photograph. 

Among  173  entries 
from  the  United  States 
H  and  Canada,  the  Sentinel 
was  chosen  as  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  highest 
quality  color.  Quite  an 
honor,  we  think.  But  then, 
the  best  team  usually  wins. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel 


Best  newspaper  In  Florida 


TCMPO 


deAlMN'ros 


Hay  tres  propuestas  para  el  tunel 


LAmtNM! 


deniDstrado 

ctmcanpanas 

taiefccSvas 

comestas: 
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Newspaper  color  is  routine  in  the  Third  World 


Asi  SI  e$  bueiM>! 

Con  regalos 
para  c|iie  todo 
a  mundogane! 


^  YftRDLEY  GCX-Di 


1%9,  and  immediately  started  using 
four-color  on  a  daily  basis.  Recently, 
both  started  editions  in  the  eastern 
city  of  Ezurum. 

These  newspapers  introduced  the 
concept  of  the  national  newspaper 
making  lavish  use  of  four-color  nearly 
15  years  before  USA  TODAY 
appeared  on  U.S.  newsstands.  When 
a  third  major  paper  was  started  two 
years  ago  by  Dine  Bilgin,  Sabah  was 
produced  with  four-color  on  every 
page. 

The  key  to  the  use  of  four-color  is 
the  offset  printing  process,  since 
color  printing  with  letterpresses  is  vir- 


the  “sophisticated”  newspapers  in 
the  industrialized  countries. 

Listin  Diario,  an  80,000  circulation 
daily  in  Santo  Domingo,  went  offset 
in  1963,  the  first  newspaper  in  Latin 
America  to  do  so.  All  over  the  Third 
World,  the  leading  dailies  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  suit. 

The  reluctance  of  American  and 
European  newspapers  to  switch  to 
offset  cannot  be  explained  by  size. 
While  it  is  true  that  Third  World  dai¬ 
lies  tend  to  have  lower  circulations 
and  paging  than  their  Western  coun¬ 
terparts,  both  Milliyet  and  Hurriyet 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


By  H.T.  Eckhardt 

Newspapers  in  the  Third  World  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Industrialized  West  in 
the  use  of  four-color  for  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial. 

In  countries  as  diverse  as  Mexico, 
South  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Taiwan, 
lavish  use  of  four-color  is  a  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Since  circulation  is  nearly  100% 
through  street  vendors.  Third  World 
papers  must  attract  attention  to  sell. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  the  two  leading 
dailies  in  Turkey  were  publishing 
simultaneously  in  Istanbul,  Izmir, 
Adana,  and  Ankara.  Both  Hurriyet 
and  Milliyet  converted  to  offset  in 
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Quality  and  commitment: 

The  most  advanced  news  technology. 

“We  don’t  get  bylines  like  editorial 
people,”  observes  Brad  Martin,  a 
Kansas  City  technician  whose  job  is 
to  help  keep  The  Associated  Press 
news  and  photo  reports  moving  to 
members.  “The  recognition  comes 
from  your  co-workers  and  the 
members  who  depend  on  you.” 

Readers  and  listeners  may  not 
know  Martin,  who  started  as  an  AP 
office  boy  and  grew  up  with  its 
technology.  Yet  without  the 
dedication  of  Martin  and  his  500 
colleagues  in  AP’s  communications 
department  —  driving  extra  miles 
to  fix  a  member’s  printer,  working 


Brad  Martin  at  his  home  base  in  the  Kansas  City  bureau  Bob  Daugherty 


12-hour  days  to  wire  a  bureau  at  a 
political  convention,  or  keeping  up 
with  the  latest  satellite  technology 
—  there  would  be  no  access  to 
the  world’s  most  comprehensive 
news  report. 

AP  pioneered  the  use  of  modern 
technology  in  the  news  business.  It 
was  the  first  to  use  computers  and 
video  terminals  to  send  news.  It  was 
the  first  to  send  laser-scanned 
pictures  and  the  first  to  own  a 
satellite  transponder.  Its  research 
and  development  staff  in  East 


Brunswick,  N.J.,  continues  work  on 
more  “firsts.” 

Technicians  like  Brad  Martin 
make  this  advanced  system  work, 
bringing  the  miracle  of  instant  news 
and  picture  transmission  from 
around  the  world  to  the  thousands 
of  member  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  who  own  AP. 

“All  the  people  I  know  in  the 
communications  department  are 
committed  to  the  AP.  In 
communications,  there  is  no 
halfway.” 


Associated  Press 
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Eventually 


By  William  C.  Porter 

Laying  out  news  pages  on  a  pagina¬ 
tion  system  takes  about  half  as  long  as 
doing  it  with  a  pencil  on  a  paper 
dummy. 

Extra  time  spent  placing  elements 
on  pages  forces  editors  to  have  more 
people  laying  out  pages,  and  this 
takes  away  copy  desk  people  that 
were  available  to  read  copy  and  write 
headlines. 

On  the  other  hand,  composing  dis¬ 
play  ads  on  the  video  screen  boosts 
productivity  by  an  estimated  175% 
over  the  old  process  of  pasting  up 
individual  pieces  of  ads. 

Also,  editors  with  the  most  experi¬ 
ence  on  page-layout  terminals  say 
pagination  helps  them  be  more  cre¬ 
ative  generally  and  more  flexible  in 
making  over  pages  from  edition  to 
edition. 

And,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
when  the  editor  releases  a  page  to 
typesetting,  it  is  only  minutes  away 
from  being  ready  to  turn  over  to  plate¬ 
making. 


. . .  adjustment  to  the 
changes  is  painful,  but 
the  outcome  is  generally 
seen  as  positive. 


Oklahoma  City’s  Daily  Oklahoman 
staffers  learned  these  things,  and 
more,  as  the  Oklahoman  became  one 
of  the  first  large  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  pagination  system. 

Text  for  all  of  the  236,470  morning 
daily  and  313,508  Sunday  papers  is 
now  paginated,  except  pick-up  and 
camera-ready  ads  and  sports-agate 
pages. 

No  graphic  elements  are  placed  on 
pages  by  the  system  yet. 

Oklahoma  City  uses  a  Hastech  Inc. 
pagination  system  linked  to  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  editorial  front-end 
through  a  high-speed,  two-way  inter¬ 
face.  The  Hastech  system  includes 
five  networked  DEC  PDF  1 1/34  cen- 


(Porter,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  spent  a 
six-month  leave  from  the  university  at 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  training  news¬ 
room  personnel  on  the  Hastech  pagina¬ 
tion  equipment.) 


—  pagination  saves  time 


tral  processors,  three  for  editorial  and 
two  for  advertising. 

Pagination  brings  changes  to  most 
areas  of  the  newspaper.  Interviews 
with  key  personnel  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oklahoman  indicate 
adjustment  to  the  changes  is  painful, 
but  the  outcome  is  generally  seen  as 
positive. 

Installing  a  pagination  system 
moves  paste-up  tasks  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  to  the  newsroom 
and  puts  new,  unfamiliar  tools  in  the 
hands  of  editors.  Pagination  forces 
display-ad  production  people  onto 
new  equipment  and  eliminates  jobs  in 
the  production  area. 

Unless  the  pagination  vendor  and 
production  system  vendors  are  the 
same,  installation  of  pagination 
requires  the  systems  managers  to 
learn,  operate  and  maintain  an  addi¬ 
tional  computer  system. 

Because  the  Hastech  system  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  much  more  com¬ 
plex  than  any  of  Hastech ’s  more  than 
80  other  installations,  some  parts  of  it 
were  developed  through  experimen¬ 
tation  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year. 

The  transition  to  pagination  began 
at  the  Oklahoman  in  the  backshop. 
Display  ad  compositors,  who  had 
been  working  on  Camex  terminals, 
began  using  the  Hastech  AdPro  termi¬ 
nals  on  March  6,  1984.  Long  text 
blocks  of  display  ad  copy,  such  as  a 
real  estate  section  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  houses,  were  key¬ 
boarded  and  edited  on  Hastech  Magi¬ 
cian  terminals. 

By  Aug.  12,  1984,  all  display  ads 
except  pick-up  and  camera-ready  ads 
were  being  done  on  the  Hastech  pagi¬ 
nation  system. 

Donnie  McCarthey,  supervisor  of 
technical  services,  said  his  crew’s 
experience  on  the  Camex  equipment 
made  the  transition  to  AdPro  termi¬ 
nals  easy,  but  also  led  to  some  early 
frustrations. 

“Camex  seemed  like  a  better 
machine  for  building  ads  when  we 
first  got  on  the  AdPros,  but  with  four 
or  five  software  changes  and  a  better 
graphics  tablet,  the  AdPro  turned  out 
to  be  good,’’  McCarthey  said. 

Eliminating  markup  and  doing  ad 
composition  on  the  video  screen 
boosted  production. 

“When  I  was  on  the  floor,”  McCar¬ 
they  said,  “it  took  me  a  whole  shift  to 
compose  and  paste  up  our  dirtiest 
market  ad.  Now,  that’s  a  two-hour 
job.” 


Approximately  12  paste-up  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  production  department 
have  been  eliminated  because  of  the 
pagination  system.  No  one  has  been 
fired,  but  the  company  has  made  early 
retirement  attractive  through  incen¬ 
tives. 

Editorial  production  on  the  system 
began  with  early  deadline  pages.  The 
first  front  page  was  laid  out  on  dead¬ 
line  by  News  Editor  Sue  Hale  on  Feb. 
1,  1985. 

By  March  11,  1985,  all  pages  in  the 
main  news  section  were  being  pagi¬ 
nated,  and  the  sports  section,  except 
for  the  agate  pages,  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Hastech  system  by  April 
30,  1985. 

Eliminating  markup 
and  doing  ad 
composition  on  the 
video  screen  boosted 
production. 

Zoned  news,  sports  and  opinion 
pages,  delivered  inside  the  regular 
newspaper  three  times  a  week,  were 
all  being  produced  on  the  system  by 
the  first  week  of  May  1985. 

Editorial  matter  is  laid  onto  pages 
with  Hastech  PagePro  terminals. 
Copy  editors  and  headline  writers  use 
smaller,  less-expensive  Magician  ter¬ 
minals  to  do  their  work. 

News  editor  Hale  said  the  hardest 
thing  about  the  transition  to  pagina¬ 
tion  was  “the  frustration  on  deadline 
when  the  system  didn’t  work.” 

Bugs  in  the  Magician  terminals  and 
in  the  complex  network  that  links  five 
compviters  caused  almost  nightly  sys¬ 
tem  crashes  when  work  on  deadline 
pages  first  began. 

Robert  J.  Farquhar,  director  of  new 
systems  and  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  says  Hastech  has  since  elimi¬ 
nated  the  bugs,  and  the  system  now 
runs  dependably. 

When  the  editorial  department 
began  paginating  deadline  pages, 
managers  had  to  constantly  review 
the  copy  flow.  Things  changed  almost 
nightly  during  the  first  few  weeks  as 
editors  experimented  with  new  ways 
of  doing  familiar  jobs. 

Hale  said  she  had  considered 
changing  the  copy  flow  to  allow  a 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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It's  beginning  to  look  like  every  time 
editorial  cartoonist  Don  Wright  puts 
p>en  to  paper  it's  a  winning  cartoon. 

It  could  be  his  distinctive  style.  It  could  be 
his  dedication  to  the  craft  Whatever  his  secret 
Don  Wright's  cartoons  are  winners.  And  when 
he  wins  an  award,  he  doesn't  just  win  it  once. 
Wright's  highly  acclaimed  work  has  won  him  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  twice.  The  Overseas  Press  Club 
Award  for  cartoons  on  foreign  affairs  five  times. 
'The  prestigious  Reuben  Award,  editorial  cartoon 
category,  twice.  Most  recently,  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  Award  for  illustration  twice. 

Wright  has  received  the  National  Headliner 
Award,  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for 
&  distinguished  service,  the  1985  Editorial 

1  i  Cartoonist  of  the  Year  Award  and  in 

1984  he  was  named  co-winner  of  this 
same  award  by  the  National  Cartoonist 
y  Society.  When  an  artist's  own  p)eers 

r  -  declare  him  one  of  the  best,  what 

more  is  there  to  say? 

f  .  J  Put  one  of  the  most  respected 

^  J  editorial  cartoonists  to  work  in  your 

newspaper.  Call  John  Matthews  at 

^  1-800-322-3068. 

’"14  ... 

\  Wnght  —  just  one  more 

example  of  how  at  TMS  we're 
%%  committed  to  bringing  you  "A 

f  Tradition  of  Creativity." 


A  Tradition  of  Creativity 


Tribune  Media  Services 

Robert  S.  Reed,  President 

64  East  Concord  Street  •  Orlando,  Florida  32801  •  (305)422-8181 
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Political  Pundit 
THOMAS  PAINE 
Accessing  the 
information  Age 


ASlORYOFltLESIS 


r  progress,  intelligently  planned. 
W  That’s  how  the  dictionary  de¬ 
fines  telesis.  A  fundamental  part 
of  telesis  is  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information— something  Thomas 
Paine  proved  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Corset-maker,  exciseman,  tobac¬ 
conist,  penniless  immigrant— an 
unlikely  curriculum  vitae  for  the  man 
who  would  help  shape  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  a  great  revolution. 
But  in  the  American  colonies,  a  man 
could  rise  as  high  as  his  ambition 
and  energy  drove  him.  And  Thomas 
Paine  had  plenty  of  both. 

“My  motive  and  object’  he  said, 
“(is)  to  rescue  man  from  ^anny  and 
false  systems  and  false  principles  of 
government,  and  enable  him  to  be 
free!’  From  these  lofty  ideals  came  a 
humble  piece  of  journalism  called, 
simply.  Common  Sense,  which  burst 
from  the  press  on  January  9, 1776, 
swiftly  changing  the  idea  of  American 
independence  from  the  brainstorm 
of  a  handful  of  radicals  to  the  crusade 
of  a  new  nation. 

Common  Sense,  together  with 
Paine’s  later  essays— The  Rights  of 
Man,The  Age  of  Reason  and  others, 
today  stand  as  a  testimony  not  only 
to  the  power  of  the  ideas  they  contain, 
but  also  to  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  itself. 

“Without  the  pen  of  Paine!’ John 
Adams  said,  “the  sword  of  Washington 
would  have  been  wielded  in  vain!’ 

Today,  in  this  age  of  information, 
a  free  press  has  a  greater  ability  than 
ever  to  educate,  to  inspire  and  to  be 
the  voice  of  common  sense.  But  keep¬ 


ing  up  with  a  vast  and  rapidly  changing 
store  of  information  also  presents 
today’s  journalists  with  greater  chal¬ 
lenges  than  ever.  This  is  particularly 
tme  for  those  who  follow  the  fast-paced 
telecommunications  industry,  where 
new  legal  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  are  happening  almost  overnight 
So,  if  part  of  your  business  is 
covering  ours,  we’d  like  to  help.  We’re 
the  Pacific  Telesis  Group  of  companies, 
including  Pacific  Bell,  Nevada  Ml 
and  a  growing  family  of  new,  diversified 
communications  businesses. 

We’d  like  to  send  you  our  1986 
press  kit  and  add  you  to  our  mailing 
list  These  mailings  don’t  just  cover  our 
corporation  or  our  point  of  viewThey 
include  reports  from  “think  tanks”  and 
objective  observers,  and  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  timely  and  important  issues 
that  affect  our  industry. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  please 
call  Ginny  Juhnke,  Director,  Financial 
Media  Relations  at  415/882-8518 
(weekdays)  or  415/346-4054  (evenings 
and  weekends)  or  Bill  Brittingham, 
Executive  Director,  Financial  Commu¬ 
nications  at  415/882-8516  (weekdays) 
or  415/474-4608  (evenings  and 
weekends).  You  can  also  write  to  them 
at  156  Second  Street,  Suite  400, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105. 

PACIFICOTELESIS. 

Group 

Pacific  Bell  PacTel  InfoSystems  Nevada  Bell 
Pacific  Telesis  Intemafional  PacTel  Mobile  Companies 
PacTel  Spectrum  Services  Pacific  Bell  Directory 
PacTel  Publishing  PacTel  Finance  PacTel  Properties 


Newspaper  exec  offers  technological  advice 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Allied  Daily  Newspaper  executives 
recently  got  a  warning  on  state-of-the- 
art  technology  from  Kenneth  Bron¬ 
son,  vice  president  of  Affiliated 
Newspapers,  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Bronson  said  new  technology 
poses  several  threats  to  publishers. 


including  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
franchise  “to  a  competitor  who  can 
start  a  well-designed  and  typeset 
newspaper  with  an  investment  of 
$10,000  and  certainly  under  $20,000.” 

This  means,  Bronson  contended, 
that  newspapers  face  the  possibility 
of  lower  values  for  their  properties. 

“A  newspaper  with  borderline 
equipment  hardly  can  demand  top 


value  when  a  considerably  smaller 
investment  will  produce  a  better 
quality  product,”  he  reasoned. 

Other  technology  threats  cited  by 
Bronson: 

•  Newspapers  may  get  caught 
with  large  investments  in  obsolete 
equipment  since  the  life  expectancy 
of  mainframe  equipment  is  consider¬ 
ably  shorter  than  that  of  personal 
computers. 

•  Buying  too  much  too  soon. 
Many  publishers  buy  the  first  piece  of 
hardware  or  software  they  have  seen 
and  may  “get  hooked  on  less  than  the 
best.” 

•  Being  “computer  ignorant”  of 
not  only  what’s  available  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  also  of  equipment  operation. 
“PCs  require  a  ‘do-it-yourself  atti¬ 
tude”  and  vendor  assistance  and  sup¬ 
port  may  be  lacking. 

•  Photo-typesetting  equipment 
costs  being  driven  higher  because 
companies  serving  the  low-end  mar¬ 
ket  might  find  it  hard  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Back  when  photocomposition 
displaced  letterpress,  the  latter  ven¬ 
dors  had  sufficient  resources  to  come 
back,  such  as  Mergenthaler. 

•  If  newspapers  cast  their  lot 
with  high-end  photocomposition  and 
pagination  systems,  they  could  face 
dependence  on  highly  skilled  people. 

•  The  possibility  of  seeing  the 
entire  newspaper  advertising  struc¬ 
ture  become  obsolete  because  of  PC 
technology. 

All  these  threats  have  PC  technol¬ 
ogy  or  related  PC  technology  as  their 
base,  Bronson  pointed  out. 

“In  the  last  15  years,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “we’ve  gone  from  no  comput¬ 
ers  in  newspaper  publishing  to  today 
when  it  is  estimated  that  99%  of  all 
newspapers  have  at  least  some  com¬ 
puter  technology  in  their  operations. 
Still,  we’re  just  beginning  to  tap  this 
great  potential  and  most  publishers 
I’ve  met  are  computer  illiterates.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  speaker 
recalled,  newspapers  led  the  way  in 
computerized  photocomposition. 

“Are  we  followers  today  instead  of 
the  leaders  of  this  PC  evolution?” 
Bronson  asked. 

He  said  that  in  presentations  he 
made  at  four  regional  state  press  asso¬ 
ciations  he  found  “very  few  people  in 
our  profession  aware  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  technology,  “even  though 
PCs  can  be  used  for  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  production,  billing,  payroll, 
advertising  and  in  other  areas. 

_ (Continued  on  page  120) _ 


From  Sale  To  Linage  Analysis. 


CJ/ADVERTISING™  integrates  all  steps  of  the  advertising  process  — 
order  entry  and  rating,  sales  rep  reporting,  contraa  management  billing, 
aging  and  receivables  handling,  ad  statistics  and  reporting. 

It  shows  performance  by  territory  or  account.  Because  it's  online, 
managers  can  easily  see  where  they  made  money,  what  products  did  best 
and  how  much  preprints  imparted  sales.  They  can  compare  current  figures 
to  previous  forecasts  and  check  them  against  actual  year-to-date  figures. 
Online  information  and  up-to-the-minute  reports  are  available  by  reve¬ 
nue,  linage,  SAUs  or  whatever  type  of  units  you  want  to  use. 

When  CJ/AD  TRACKING,™  CJ/LAYOUT™  and  CJ/CLASSIFIED™  are 
brought  online,  comprehensive  control  of  the  full  advertising  and  produc¬ 
tion  cycle  begins.  These  three  systems  are  tightly  coupled  to  CJ/ADVER- 
TISING  —  a  unique  design  option  which  allows  all  of  them  to  share  the 
most  current  up-to-date  information. 

cJ 

Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

3707  West  Cherry  Street  •  Tampa,  Florida  33607  •  (813)  872-9990 
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Nowthe  late  news 
can  be  even  later. 
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few  after  you 

have  the  details  a  late- 
breaking  story  (or  classified  ad), 
you  can  have  a 
Ready  to  go  to 

Editors  can  make 
minute  changes  literally 

at  the  last  minute.  Recompose  1 

stories  to  fit  without  going  back 

through  the  front  end  system— or 

down  to  the  composing  room.  Our 

terminal  shows  you  exactly  what 

you  re  going  to  get,  including  HirC" 

graphics.  l 

All  set?  Autologic’s  APPS-1  | 

will  image  your  made-up  page, 
with  graphics,  directly  onto  paper, 
film,  or  printing  plate.  Completely 
paginated  minutes. 

to  Autologic’s 
or  new 

laser 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
Paginating  and  Photoimaging 
system  is  advanced.  But 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 

area- 

^  composed  text  from  your  front  end.  Or,  let  it  flow  raw  text  into  an  “elec- 
tronic  dummy”  on  the  terminal.  Scan  graphics  and  store  them  in  your 
^  central  data  base,  where  they  are  available  whenever 
you  need  them. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  APPS-1  can  help  make 
you  make  the  news  faster.  Contact  Autologic,  Inc.,  , 

Product  Marketing,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  ,  . 

Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-%ll.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information 

Sciences- APPS-1  BY  AUTOLOGIC  #/~f’ 

Paginating  and  Photoimaging™ System 
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iwwsprint.... 
for  puUishers  ml 
arinteis... 


with  Imagination 


More  than  500  daily  newspapers  and  numerous  printers 
throughout  the  south,  midwest,  and  southwest  depend  on 
dependable  newsprint  made  by  Champion.  Our  two 
Texas  newsprint  mills  make  us  one  of  the  two  largest  US. 
producers.  We  also  make  paper  for  magazine  publishers, 
printers,  direct  marketers,  directory  publishers,  and  label, 
envelope,  and  business  forms  converters.  In  fact.  Champion 
makes  more  grades  of  paper  for  more  kinds  of  customers 
than  any  other  paper  company.  For  more  information,  call  or 
write  Jock  Bair,  vice  president-newsprint  sales.  Champion, 
12201  Merit  Drive,  Dallas, TX  75251.  (214)  233-8300. 


Champion 

Champion  International  Corporation 


NEWS/TECH 


Videotex  proving  to  be  successfui  in  France 

Unlike  in  the  United  States,  where  videotex  services  are  experiencing 
tough  times,  use  of  French  videotex  has  been  increasing  each  year 


By  George  Nahon 

By  the  end  of  February  1986, 
France  had  more  than  2,000  Mintel 
videotex  services  available  for  the  1 .5 
million  user  terminals  then  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Of  these  services,  414  were  accessi¬ 
ble  via  the  KIOSK  billing  system 
reserved  for  the  media  and  publishing 
houses  by  the  French  Telephone 
Company  (DOT),  which  is  the  vid¬ 
eotex  network  operator  and  provider 
of  the  online  electronic  telephone 
directory. 

At  least  174  of  the  KIOSK  services 
are  considered  to  be  significant 
revenue  producing  information/ 
media  service  providers  or  system 
operators. 

In  1985,  overall  revenues  for  the 


KIOSK  service  providers  totaled 
about  $38  million,  an  astounding 
growth  from  total  revenues  the  year 
before  of  about  $2.35  million. 

Telephone  traffic  topped  7.4  mil¬ 
lion  hours  of  connect  time,  repre¬ 
senting  about  54-million  calls  to  the 
KIOSK. 


French  newspapers 
were  very  reluctant  to 
participate  in  videotex  at 
first . . . 


Why  has  videotex  succeeded  in 
France  when  it  has  failed  to  penetrate 
the  mass  market  in  all  other  coun¬ 
tries? 


KIOSK  services  are  analagous  to  a 
newsstand  kiosk.  KIOSK  customers 
only  pay  for  services  when  they  use 
them.  The  charge  is  part  of  the  user’s 
telephone  bill,  and  the  telephone 
company  returns  60%  of  it  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  provider  and  keeps  40%  for  the 
use  of  its  lines  and  administrative 
costs. 

And,  why  has  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  in  France  reaped  such  rewards  by 
entering  the  mass  market  in  videotex? 

It  was  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  February 
1979,  that  the  French  Telephone 
Company  announced  its  videotex 
plans.  The  strategy  was  based  on  the 
strongly  held  assumption  that  vid¬ 
eotex  would  only  succeed  in  the  mass 
market  if  a  market  of  users  —  espe¬ 
cially  occasional  ones  —  was  specifi¬ 
cally  created. 

Waiting  for  users  to  acquire  termi¬ 
nals  of  any  sort  (dumb  or  modemed 
PCs)  would  be  a  very  long  process  for 
the  creation  of  the  necessary  market. 
Potential  service  providers  and  pri¬ 
vate  system  operators  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  investing  in  videotex 
and,  consequently,  there  would  not 
be  enough  services  to  convince 
potential  users  to  buy  or  lease  vid¬ 
eotex  terminals,  and  then  pay  for  a 
limited  range  of  services. 

The  French  Telco  (DGT)  had  good 
economic  reasons  to  create  that  mar¬ 
ket  of  videotex  terminals  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  same  is  true  today. 

First,  the  operation  of  the  directory 
service,  including  printed  directories 
as  well  as  telephone  operators,  was 
becoming  more  and  more  costly,  so  it 
made  sense  to  progressively  migrate  a 
part  of  the  inquiries  to  an  online  elec¬ 
tronic  version  of  the  printed  direc¬ 
tory. 

In  addition,  this  would  provide 
many  additional  features  and  a 
sophistication  and  ease  of  use  that 
only  an  electronic  directory  can  offer 
to  the  business  community  and  the 
residential  market 

A  telco  always  plays  some  role  in 
videotex,  although  many  of  them  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  that.  Videotex 
has  to  use  the  first  mile  or  two  of  the 
local  telephone  loop  before  the  call 
can  reach  a  videotex  service,  whether 
(Continued  on  page  122) _ 
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ALL  OVER? 


A  newspaper  that 
needs  the  strike 
coverage  of 
Mutual  Insurance. 

A  lot  of  revenue  is  lost  when  a 
strike  hits  a  newspaper.  The  product 
isn’t  being  delivered.  Or  isn’t  being 
printed  at  all.  That’s  why  more  and 
more  ANPA-member  newspapers  are 
turning  to  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  for 
the  protection  that  strike  insurance 
provides. 

A  strike  insurance  policy  from 


Mutual  covers  net  profits,  fixed 
charges,  and  ordinary  business 
expenses  in  the  event  of  a  full  or  partial 
stnke,  to  keep  your  paper  in  the  black 
even  when  its  yellowing  on  the  dock. 
It  also  provides  for  extra  security  to 
protect  both  personnel  and  physical 
plant.  As  unionization  and  resistance 
to  automation  increase,  the  protection 
that  Mutual’s  strike  insurance  pro¬ 
vides  is  now  more  valuable  than  ever. 

Mutual  offers  strike  insurance 
only  once  a  year,  with  coverage 
effective  from  July  1st  through  June 
30th,  so  contact  Mutual  immediately 
to  qualify. 


The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  Of 
Hamilton,  Bermum 

Providing  Protection 
For  The  Press 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda;  (809)  292-7633 
(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL) 


THE 


ROYAL 


ZENITH 


EASIER  OPERATION 

We’ve  taken  the  guesswork  out  of  scanning 
with  the  world’s  first  on-line  previewer,  that  lets 
the  operator  watch  a  video  soft  proof  that 
responds  to  the  scanner’s  control.  When  the 
picture  looks  good  on  the  screen,  it’ll  look 
good  on  press!  Even  without  the  monitor,  our 
scanners  are  the  worlds  easiest  to  run  —  the 
complex  knowledge  required  to  operate  other 
scanners  is  programmed  in  RZ  scanners  to 
deliver  consistent,  brilliant  color  with  minimum 
operator  experience. 


Royal  Zenith  is  the  first  scanner  designed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  newspaper  color.  That’s 
why  there  are  about  twice  as  many  RZ 
scanners  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
as  any  other.  Yet  every  Royal  Zenith  also 
delivers  the  razor  sharpness  and  subtle  color 
quality  demanded  by  top  commercial  printers. 
Color  in  newspapers  used  to  be  difficult  and 
unreliable,  ordinary  scanners  were  never 
intended  for  newspaper  use.  Royal  Zenith  has 
advanced  the  art  of  scanner  design  to  make 
newspaper  color  better,  easier,  faster  and 


AH  controls  are  key-operated,  thanks  to  microprocessor  technology.  Multiple  program  storage  speeds  learning  and 
allows  preprogramming  for  different  printing  processes,  emulsion  types,  etc. 


2  0  0  -  S 


COLOR 


SCANNER 


more  reliable  than  anything  you’ve  ever 
dreamed  of. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTROL 

All  scanners  compensate  for  printing  problems 
but  only  RZ’s  unique  photographic  controls 
can  give  you  good  results  from  photos  that 
are  too  dark,  too  light,  or  have  an  unwanted 
color  cast.  The  200-S  will  even  scan  from 
color  negatives  —  for  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  short  deadlines. 

RELIABILITY 

RZ  scanners  work  on  a  unique  self  stabilizing 
principle  that  uses  75%  less  hardware  and 
eliminates  90%  of  conventional  problems! 

Most  parts  can  be  replaced  by  the  operator, 
so  you’ll  have  less  downtime  and  lower 
service  costs. 

EXPERIENCE 

While  other  scanners  can  take  months  to 
install,  RZ  installations  average  less  than  10 
days,  proved  in  nearly  100  newspapers.  And 


our  specialized  newspaper  training  shows  you 
how  to  separate  the  best  color  you’ve  ever 
printed,  with  the  least  amount  of  difficulty. 

EXPANDABILITY 

With  the  RZ  200-S,  you  have  more  than 
the  best  Newspaper  Scanner.  You  have  the 
ideal  input/output  station  for  the  pagination 
system  that  may  be  in  your  future.  Including 
readiness  to  be  retrofitted  for  optional  laser 
dot  generation. 

Why  do  more  newspapers  choose  Royal 
Zenith  scanners  than  any  others?  You’ve  read 
some  of  the  reasons.  For  the  rest,  contact 
Royal  Zenith  Scanner  Division. 


IK  Royal  Zenith 

Royal  Zenith  Corporation 
Scanner  Division 

2  Oxford  Drive 
Moonachie,  NJ  07074 
201  641  7200 


With  the  exclusive  200-CM  On-Line  Video 
Previewer,  the  appearance  of  your  paper 
color,  ink  density,  ink  hue,  dot  gain  and 
trapping  are  simulated  far  better  than  any 
chemical  proof.  Control  changes  appear 
on  the  screen  in  just  seconds. 


This  ad  was  separated  on  a  Royal  Zenith  200-S  Modular  Color  Scanner  System 


In  praise  of  newspaper  graphics 

The  battle  between  news  and  graphics  staffs  for  limited  space  is  forcing 
graphics  departments  to  learn  every  aspect  of  newspaper  operations 


By  Eric  Rice 

The  continuing  battle  between 
news  and  graphics  staffs  for  limited 
space  is  forcing  graphics  departments 
to  learn  every  aspect  of  newspaper 
operations,  experts  said  at  Graphics 
’86. 

Graphics  ’86,  sponsored  by  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  attracted  nearly 
350  editors,  artists  and  photographers 
recently.  The  seminar  emphasized 
the  role  of  design  in  the  presentation 
and  organization  of  good  content. 

David  Yamold,  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  and  special  projects  at 
the  Mercury  News,  set  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  theme:  Back  to  Basics  — 
Content  Comes  First. 

Marty  Petty,  deputy  executive  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Hartford  Courant  and  past 


How  your 
newspaper 
can  meet  the 
challenges  of 
Direct  Mail, 
Radio,  and  TV. 


Competition  for  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  is  tough.  Advertisers  want 
to  target  their  markets.  This 
often  results  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  being  put  into 
direct  mail,  radio,  TV,  and 
billboards. 

So  how  can  a  newspaper  get 
a  greater  share  of  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  budget? 

Total  Market  Coverage  (TMC) 
from  Data  Sciences  is  the 
answer.  Because  once 
you  know  your  non¬ 
subscribers,  you  can 
develop  a  direct  mail 
package  for  your  existing 


president  of  the  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Design,  talked  about  the  need  for 
an  open  newsroom  atmosphere  and 
the  value  of  an  informed  graphics  staff 
which  “knows  their  community, 
knows  their  newspaper,  and  knows 
their  craft. 


“I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  success 
and  failure  of 
newspapers  are  in  the 
hands  of  people  who 
make  visual  decisions,” 
Petty  said. 

“I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  of  newspapers  are  in 


advertisers  .  .  .  and  use  it  to 
solicit  new  advertisers. 

Our  TMC  package  is  available 
with  the  Papertrak^"  family  of 
software  which  includes  Circu¬ 
lation  Management,  Display 
Advertising,  and  General 
Accounting. 

To  find  out  more  about 
this  proven  family  of 
management  tools  and 
money-makers  call: 
800-826-7245 


Data  Sciences,  Inc. 


Since  1972 
8555  16th  Street 


Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 


the  hands  of  people  who  make  visual 
decisions,”  Petty  said. 

She  said  graphics  departments 
have  reached  a  turning  point  and  are 
poised  to  move  into  positions  of 
equality  in  the  newsrooms. 

“We  need  thoughtful,  responsible 
journalists  with  graphics  back¬ 
grounds  rising  through  the  ranks.  You 
must  be  able  to  make  informed  deci¬ 
sions  in  order  to  have  credibility  and 
understand  how  your  colleagues 
work.” 

According  to  Petty,  a  “homogeni¬ 
zation”  of  newspapers  has  made  most 
of  them  bland. 

“It  shouldn’t  come  as  any  surprise 
that  some  non-news  junkies  have 
become  interested  in  USA  Today.” 

Still,  Petty  defends  the  Courant’s 
traditional  look  over  more  colorful 
newspapers,  saying  that  “we  must  be 
wary  of  fads  that  spread  from  San 
Juan  to  San  Jose  in  a  week.  Our  basic 
job  is  to  communicate,  not  to  design 
pieces  of  beauty. 

“You  need  to  think  what  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  your  newspaper.  The  envi¬ 
ronment  of  news  pages  is  going  to  be 
drastically  changed  by  color,”  she 
said. 

Color  usage  was  also  addressed  by 
Dr.  Mario  Garcia,  associate  director 
of  the  Poynter  Institute  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  and  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
newspaper  designers.  Garcia  said  a 
study  conducted  by  the  institute  last 
year  found  that  a  page  using  color  is 
clearly  preferred  to  one  using  only 
black  and  white. 

“Yes,  color  sells,”  Garcia  stated. 
“Yes,  the  reader  wants  color.” 

The  study  also  found  that  color 
does  not  affect  credibility,  he  said.  In 
fact,  the  study  found  “no  significant 
differences”  between  color  and 
black-and-white  pages  in  reader  per¬ 
ception  of  accuracy,  responsibility, 
bias  or  truth.  These  are  still  areas 
where  journalism  can  still  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  reader  regardless  of  color. 

But  color  does  have  a  significant 
impact  on  entry  points  into  a  page, 
Garcia  said.  Once  past  the  dominant 
element,  “use  of  similar  colors  guided 
the  eye  through  the  page.” 

{Continued  on  page  126) 
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Comes  the  Revolution! 


Single  impression  cylinder  press,  circa  1845,  with  a  flat  form  bed  was  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  innovation  a  century  +  ago. 


Over  100  years  ago,  “cylinder”  presses  were  indeed  revolutionary.  Today’s  revolution  is 
downstream  from  the  press,  where  publishers  are  installing  automated  processing  systems 
to  improve  profits,  and  be  ready  for  the  competition,  wherever  it  appears.  And,  automated 
processing  is  where  FERAG  excels.  FERAG  automated  inserting,  conveying  and  processing 
systems  are  utilized  by  publishers  all  over  the  globe. 

When  you’re  ready  to  revolutionize  your  facilities,  we’re  ready  to  help... FERAG,  Inc., 
Keystone  Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  19007... (215)  788-0892 


FERAG  ROTOSERT"  Automatic  Inserting  Systems  assemble  multiple  inserts  into 
main  jackets  on-line  at  press  speeds,  or  off-line  from  skids  or  pre-palletized 
cassettes.  (St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.) 


’F’E'R’A’G' 

First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 
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NEWS/TECH-  - 

Kansas  City  Star  begins  in-depth  test  of  PCs 


A  three-month  prototypical  devel¬ 
opment  of  Electronic  Publisher  Inc.’s 
Apple  Macintosh-based  software  and 
hardware  publishing  system  has 
begun  at  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Clark  Lambert,  director  of  data 
processing  at  the  Star,  says  five  pro¬ 
duction  areas  are  being  concentrated 
on  “to  reduce  the  amount  of  steps” 
required  to  produce  advertising  art 
and  graphics  support  of  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

“The  technology  has  been  looked 
at  and  used  for  a  year  or  so  by  USA 
Today  and  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Lambert  said.  “We’re  just  get¬ 
ting  around  to  looking  at  it,  but  it  can 
be  used  by  a  major  newspaper.” 

Formerly  there  was  some  reluc¬ 
tance  by  the  industry  to  utilize  what 
was  viewed  as  “home  computers”  or 
“newsletter  production”  type  equip¬ 
ment. 

But  such  inexpensive  systems  are 
gaining  in  popularity. 

Lambert  expects  to  concentrate  on 
five  areas,  including  graphics  produc¬ 
tion  for  “editorial  art  and  charts”  like 
USA  Today  does  now.  The  Star’s 
“creative  services”  department  will 
also  use  the  system  “to  produce  in- 
house  promotional  material”  such  as 
brochures.  The  third  use  will  be  in  the 
ad  services  area,  where  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  graphics  and  text  requirements 


are  put  right  on  the  Macintosh  screen 
to  produce  a  camera-ready  ad.  The 
composing  department  at  the  Star  will 
use  the  system  in  a  similar  way. 

And,  Lambert  added,  “ad  sales 
persons  can  carry  a  Macintosh  with 
them  to  produce  onsite  the  actual  ad 
for  an  advertiser.” 

Anticipated  as  benefits  are  “less  ad 
makeup  and  composing  time  and 
cost,”  Lambert  said.  He  sees  “time 
and  materials”  expense  savings  as 
“we  reduce  the  amount  of  steps 
required  to  produce  an  ad.” 

“Long  range,”  Lambert  envi¬ 
sions,”  advertisers  actually  produc¬ 
ing  their  own  ads”  at  a  terminal  in 
their  offices  and  then  delivery  of 
those  ads  by  telephone  line  feeds,  via 
sending  in  “their  floppy  disks,”  or  by 
“satellite  transmissions.” 

Already,  Lambert  said  the  New 
York  Times  and  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  have  direct-input  classified  ads 
from  real  estate  agents  and  employ¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Just  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
USA  Today  already  use  satellites  to 
transmit  to  their  regional  printing 
plants  around  the  country,  Lambert 
said  national  ad  agencies  will  be 
sending  their  clients’  ads  cross-coun¬ 
try,  but  via  outer  space.  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  Newspapers  are  already  linking 
up  to  transfer  graphics  between  news¬ 


papers,  Lambert  added. 

Where  editorial  copy  is  concerned, 
Lambert  said,  the  Information  Age 
will  also  take  some  new  turns  via 
computer  interfacing.  He  said  the 
Boston  Globe  has  already  used  com¬ 
puter  access  to  IRS  files  to  produce 
investigative  news  reports,  and  he 
believes  that  interfacing  with  real 
estate  records  and  other  county  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  will  aid  reporters 
in  researching  stories  and  uncovering 
information  more  cost-effectively. 

While  the  Star  is  doing  its  test  with 
the  Electronic  Publisher  System,  it 
will  be  running  a  parallel  test  in  its 
bureau  newsrooms.  There,  AT&T 
computer  equipment  will  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  its  “larger  screen 
format”  at  individual  terminals. 

Lambert  noted  that  larger  format 
Apple  screens  are  in  the  offing  and 
that  larger  format  laser  printers  —  so 
up  to  half  of  a  standard  newspaper 
page  can  be  produced  at  once  —  are 
improvements  that  the  newspaper 
industry  will  find  helpful  in  using 
computer  equipment  which  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  be  limited  to  home 
use  or  just  for  newsletters. 

Cowles  ends 
videotex  service 

Cowles  Information  Services  has 
announced  the  end  of  its  Update  Min¬ 
neapolis  public  access  videotex  ser¬ 
vice  effective  June  20  because  of  a 
lack  of  advertising. 

The  company  said  it  would  remove 
its  20  kiosks  from  the  city’s  down¬ 
town  skyway  after  less  than  two  years 
of  operation. 

The  service  was  not  supported  by 
advertising,  according  to  William 
Fanaras,  president,  but  was  success¬ 
ful  as  far  as  response  from  consum¬ 
ers. 

Staff  would  be  cut  from  20  to  10 
through  a  severance  program  as  a 
result  of  “redirecting  the  focus”  of 
the  service,  the  company  said  in  a 
release. 

Fanaras  said  the  company  was 
“confident”  that  the  system,  which 
has  been  operated  similarly  in  several 
other  cities,  has  business  potential. 

Such  systems  allow  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  to  search  the  computer  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  such  activities  as  shop¬ 
ping,  restaurants  and  entertainment. 
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ATLAS  QUALITY 

Sharp  halftones,  rich  solids  &  colors 

•  ATLAS  SPEED 

28,000  I.P.H.  across  the  board 

•  ATLAS  VERSATILITY 

Twinned  press  lines,  angle  bars 

ATLAS  EFFICIENCY 

Quick  makeready,  foolproof  register 

ATLAS  FLEXIBILITY 

Put  color  on  any  page— in  any  section 


And  the  only  two-year  guarantee  in  the  business! 


WEB  PRESS 
CORPORATION 


□ 


829  Houser  Way  N.  Renton,  WA  98055 


(206)  228-6545 


TX:  152589 
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Highest  standards  for  all  newspaper  inks 

No  other  inks  give  you  as  consistent,  trouble-  brings  your  papers  through  collection  and  folding 

free  performance  on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and  without  streaking  or  smudging, 
crisp  reproduction  on  paper.  That’s  because  Mileage?  You  simply  can’t  beat  it  with 

our  standards  are  the  most  demanding  in  the  anybody’s  ink. 
industry.  In  formulation,  in  manufacturing,  in 
testing,  in  delivery  systems. 

Every  ink  has  the  right  body  and  flow  to 
provide  excellent  distribution  from  fountain  to 
inking  rollers  to  printing  cylinders.  Halftones 
look  fresh  and  sharp,  solids  lay  down  smoothly. 

U.S.  inks  set  fast  on  the  paper  with  minimum  rub- 
off,  linting,  and  picking.  Great  scuff  resistance 

East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 

Jacksonville,  FL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Chicago,  IL;  Dallas,  TX; 

San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


US. 

Printimr 

Ink 


0NFB.ni986 
TIE  GHW  RAPDS  PRESS 

StMVa  THE  WORLD. 


The  reporters  and  editors  were  hardly  aware  of  it. 

The  wire  services  ignored  it.  Nobody  called. 

But  on  that  date  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
made  publishing  history:  They  became  the  first 
to  run  a  display  ad  produced  completely  electronically. 

Many  have  promised  it, 
a  few  have  designed  systems  that  do  part  of  it. 
Only  the  Camex  Supersetter  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
did  it  all— the  type,  halftones,  artwork,  reverses, 
text  rotations  and  hand-drawn  shapes— 
composed,  made  up,  and  set  in  one  piece, 
on  one  system. 

The  new  era  is  here.  Call  us  to  find  out  how 
Supersetter  can  get  you  into  it. 


75  KNEELAND  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02111 
617-426-3577 


Grand  Rapids  ft., 


•Anuptess 


How  do  we  do  it? 

Come  to  booth  719  at  the 
AN  PA  Show  and  find  out. 

If  you  can’t  make  it  to  the 
show,  write  or  phone  for 
complete  information. 


cjvRLStRnppinG  nc. 


HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 

P.O.  BOX  704,  710  8TH  ST.  98550  (206)  532-9101 
TELEX:  32-8862 

FORT  PAYNE,  ALABAMA 

P.O.  BOX  717,  109  S.E.  6TH  ST.  35967  (205)  845-1914 
TELEX:  59-863 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY,  CAUFORNIA 
11065  CONDOR.  92708  (714)  540-6662 
TELEX:  71-371  9222 


Newspaper  library  systems: 
a  comparison 


HOW  NEWSPAPERS 
SHOULD  BE 
CONVEYED  and 
BUNDLED 

Ovalstrapping  has  something 
unique  to  show  you!  They’ve 
placed  a  JP40  tying  machine 
directly  next  to  a  stacker  and 
successfully  eliminated  the 
need  to  convey  untied, 
unstable,  insert  filled  bundles 
between  these  two  pieces  of 
equipment 

What  about  the  bottom 
wrapper?  We  haven’t  forgotten 
it!  It’s  applied  with 
Ovalstrapping’s  new 
undenA/rapper  design  in  a 
space  of  only  2”  between  the 
stacker  and  the  JP40  tying 
machine. 


This  listing  is  from  the  text  of  a 
session  conducted  last  June  at  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  News¬ 
paper  Division,  annual  meeting  held 
in  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

The  information  was  compiled  and 
edited  by  Homer  E.  Martin,  Jr.,  chief 


SYSTEM  —  ANCIRS 
SOURCE  —  Image  Systems  11244 
Playa  Court,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90230;  Barry  J.  Rogers,  Sales  Engi¬ 
neer.  (213)  390-3378. 

PRICE  —  Varies  depending  on  num¬ 
ber  of  workstations.  $65,000  for  single 
workstation  complete  including  all 
hardware  and  software.  $20,000  for 
each  added  workstation  up  to  a  total 
of  4. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Manual. 
Index  terms  are  stored  digitally. 
AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Only  those 
entered  by  indexer. 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —Micro¬ 
filming  of  original  documents,  inser¬ 
tion  into  automatic  microfiche 
retrieval  device. 

TYPE  —  Hybrid.  Disk/Fiche. 
STATUS  —  Operational  and  for  sale. 
INSTALLATIONS  —  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  London. 

RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —Auto¬ 
matic  keyword  search  of  index. 
SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Boolean  logic 
module. 

DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —Micro¬ 
fiche  reader  display  of  document. 
Electrostatic  or  dry  silver  print  of  dis¬ 
play. 

PURGING  —  Impossible. 
INFORMATION  REPACKAGING 
AND  MARKETING  —  Possible 
through  duplication  and  sale  of  fiche. 
The  index  may  be  inaccessible. 
HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  One 
microfiche  reader-printer,  a  VDT, 
disks  and  a  micro-computer  included 
in  purchase  price. 

SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  — 
Unknown. 

OTHER  FEATURES  —  Accepts 
most  graphics.  Subject  &  term  list 
display. 


librarian  at  The  Record  in  Bergen  Co. , 
N.J.  Information  was  supplied  by  the 
individual  systems  and  by  Ernest  R. 
Perez,  head  librarian,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Patrick  Drotos,  Documen¬ 
tation  Services,  IFRA,  Darmstadt, 
F.R.  Germany. 


SYSTEM  —  BRS/SEARCH  (Two 
Versions).  1.  Mainframe  Version.  2. 
Micro/Mini  Version. 

SOURCE  — BRS,  1200  Route  7, 
Latham,  N.Y.  11210;  Dan  Robinson, 
Vice  President,  Sales;  Teri  Morelli, 
Manager,  Technical  Support;  (800) 
235-1209. 

PRICE — 1.  Mainframe  Version. 
$90,0(X)  perpetual  license  fee.  $25,(K)0 
first  year  minimum  fee  to  make 
library  available  as  private  database 
on  BRS  public  online  service.  2. 
Micro/Mini  Version.  $  1,000  -$40,000 
perpetual  license  fee.  $25,000  first 
year  minimum  fee  to  make  library 
available  as  private  database  on  BRS 
public  online  service. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Inverted 
file  technoloy,  automatic  with  manual 
enhancement  on  demand. 
AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Every  word 
in  record  with  exception  of  stop 
words  if  so  desired. 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  Full  text 
searching  of  multi-page  documents 
including  in-context  result  reporting; 
online  synonym  or  equivalent  term 
processing;  range  searching  on  rela¬ 
tional  or  numeric  data;  online  data 
entry;  messaging;  foreign  character 
sets;  gateway  to  8()  gigabytes  of  public 
databases.  Optical  disk  distribution 
available. 

TYPE  —  Disk  stored  full  text.  Online 
inverted  file. 

STATUS  —  Operational  and  for  pur¬ 
chase. 

INSTALLATIONS  —  More  than  100 
installations  worldwide.  Available  on 
request.  Had  been  installed  at  the 
New  York  Times  Information  Bank. 
RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —  Queries 
are  matched  against  inverted  file 
which  contains  a  list  for  each  search- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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1HE 

The  papers  that  don't  use  Western  Lithotech  in  the 
plateroom.  They  save  a  few  pennies  here  and  there  and 
pay  the  price  of  quality.  From  plates  going  blind  to  total 
press  stops. 

But  quality  newspapers  know  the  whole  story.  Because 
they  depend  on  the  total  systems  supplier  that  has  been 
the  leader  for  over  60  years.  Depend  on  the  famous  plate 
names . . .  Front  Page . . .  Metro  Express ...  Final  Edition . . . 
and  more.  On  the  industry’s  best  chemistry  and  hardest 
working  processors. 

Plus  Newstek,™  the  new  extra  long  run  plate  system 
designed  for  sharp  4-color  inserts  and  supplements. 

All  backed  by  the  most  responsive  technical  team  in 
the  business. 

Get  the  whole  story. 

Send  for  our  new  complete  product  line  brochure. 
Contact  Western  Lithotech,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63122. 1-800-325-3310.  (In  Missouri, 
314-225-5031).  A  Bemis  Company. 


VISIT  us  IN  ATLANTA 
AT  ANPA  OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 
BOOTH  NO.  129! 


WESTERTnI 

LITHOTECH" 

PERFORMANaPlAIE  SYSTEMS' 


Made  in  America 


Library  systems 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

able  word  in  the  database  of  the  exact 
location  of  each  occurence  of  the 
word.  Relational  operations  ranging 
performed  on  selected  field  values. 
Every  word  is  mapped  as  to  docu¬ 
ment  number,  paragraph  in  docu¬ 
ment,  sentence  in  paragraph  and 
word  in  sentence.  Total  record  is 
searchable. 

SEARCHING  AIDS  —Boolean  logic, 
synonym  searching,  full  text  brows¬ 
ing,  truncation,  positional  searching, 
field  qualification,  SAVE  SEARCH, 
rapid  browsing,  online  connect  time 
report  on  request,  user  friendly  front 
ends  —  menu  or  command  driven. 
DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  VDT 
display  or  printout. 

PURGING  —  Automatic  and  man¬ 
ual. 

REPACKAGING  &  MAR¬ 
KETING  —  Possible.  Custom  con¬ 
sulting  povided  by  BRS,  ATEX, 
PENTA  ar.d  other  refonaat  programs 
available. 

HARDWARE  SUPPORT  — 
1. Mainframe  version.  IBM  or  IBM 


compatable  computer  with  System/ 
360  or  System/370  configuration; 
minimum  configuration  System/370 
Model  135.  IBM  4300  series;  IBM 
303X  Series.  2.  Micro/Mini  Version. 
DEC  PDP  11/70;  DEC  VAX  11/730, 
11/750  and  11/780;  AT&T  3B2,  3B5 
and  3B20;  NCR  Tower  1632;  Onyx 
8002;  Fortune  32:16;  IBM  PC/XT; 
IBM  PC/AT;  Zilog;  Plexus;  Amdahl. 
SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  —  1.  Main¬ 
frame  version.  OS/MFT;  OS/MVT; 
OS/VS  1;  OS/VS2  (SVS  and  MVS) 
with  CIC/VS  or  MVS/VTAM  with 
ACF  Release  2. 

OTHER  FEATURES  —  Sorting; 
message  switching;  truncation  right 
and  left;  parameter-driven  load  pro¬ 
gram;  user  interface  development 
tool;  CICS  replacement  (VTAM 
Monitor);  send/receive;  data  com¬ 
pression;  cross  database  searching. 
Micro/Mini  version  also  has  online  or 
batch  updating.  Report  formatter. 


SYSTEM  —  DATATIMES 
SOURCE  —  Datatek  Corporation 
818  NW  63rd,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73116;  Allen  Paschal,  Vice  President; 
(405)  843-7323). 


PRICE  —  Startup  charge  of  $2,500 
includes  design  and  creation  of  data¬ 
base  and  training  of  key  personnel. 
Operating  charges  include: 
Storage  —  $10  per  megabyte  per 
month.  Update  —  $50  per  update, 
size  less  than  1/2  megabyte.  $100  per 
update,  size  more  than  1/2  megabyte. 
Access  —  No  access  charge  to  own 
database;  standard  charge  to  other 
databases.  Telecommunication 
charges  extra. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Auto¬ 
matic  with  manual  enhancement  on 
demand. 

AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Unstopped 
keywords.  Any  field  inserted  in 
database  may  be  searched  upon 
including  the  story,  keywords,  news¬ 
paper  name,  edition,  byline,  date, 
headline,  etc. 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  1.  DEC, 
Atex,  SII  and  CSI  interfaces  available 
through  DATATEK.  2.  Full  ANSI 
standard  thesauras  including  syn¬ 
onyms,  narrower  and  broader  terms, 
abbreviations,  equivalent  foreign 
terms  (both  command  and  search 
terms.) 

TYPE  —  Disk  stored  full  text. 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Another  Way  We've 
Put  It  All  Together 


Classified  Ads  1 

CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 

ADNET-NEWSSET 


...a  Macintosh  based  classified  adver¬ 
tising  system. 

Concept  Publishing  Systems  for  text 
handling,  display  ad  makeup,  laser  printing 
and  phototypesetting  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  Now 
comes  the  latest  addition  to  the  Concept 
family;  Mac  Classified.  Like  other 
Concept  products,  the  Mac  Classified 
System  is  something  special.  For  instance, 
it  enters,  prices,  schedules,  tracks,  sorts 
and  bills  line  classified  ads  for  one  or 
many  publications  with  an  ease  not  found 
in  other  systems.  That  means  less  training 
and  more  ad-taking. 


Mac  Classified  has  the  power  and  flex¬ 
ibility  to  handle  ad  scheduling  and 
profitable,  complex  rate  structures  that 
would  formerly  have  been  impossible  — 
whether  for  one,  five  or  ten  publications. 

Credit  checking,  transient  and  non¬ 
transient  ads,  user  prompts,  ad  modi¬ 
fication  and  billing  updates  —  name  the 
feature,  we’ve  most  likely  got  it. 

And  because  the  system  is  based  on 
the  Apple  Macintosh  personal  computer, 
it’s  affordable,  durable,  and  easy  to  ser¬ 
vice.  Output  devices  include  the  Apple 
LaserWriter,  plus  other  PostScript  lan¬ 
guage  laser  printers  and  phototypesetters. 


See  Us  At  Booth  341 1  At  The  ANPA  Show 


l.earn  more  by  contacting  Concept  Publishing  Systems,  126 
Monroe  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wl  53916,  USA.  Telephone  (414) 
887-3731  Telex  510-600-0708,  Telefax  (414)  887-0439 


Apple,  Macintosh,  and  LaserWriter  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.. 
Cupertino,  CA. 

NewsSet  is  a  trademark  of  Concept  Publishing  Systems.  Inc.,  Beaver  Dam.  WI. 
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We  Put  It  All  Together 


...an  Apple  compatible  family  with  the  simplicity,  speed  and  low  cost 
of  plain  paper  laser  printing  for  both  text  and  display  advertising 
production. 

Only  Concept  permits  the  same  Apple  LaserWriter  printer  to  produce 
professional  display  ad  work  and  fully  hyphenated  and  justified  text. 

Concept  doesn’t  just  sell  personal  computer  hardware  and  programs. 
First,  we  tailor  them  specially  for  publishing.  Then  we  provide  intensive, 
hands-on  training.  That  means  increased  productivity  and  lower  operating 
costs  right  away. 

The  Concept  Starter  System  shown  here  is  a  complete  publication 
production  system,  consisting  of  an  Apple  Macintosh  display  ad  terminal, 
an  Apple  lie  text  terminal  and  a  LaserWriter,  driven  by  both  the  Mac 
and  Apple  lie. 


Want  a  network?  Concept  has  been  installing  proven  Local  Area 
Network  publishing  systems  for  years.  Corvus  LANs  with  storage 
capacity  of  up  to  126  megabytes  can  link  as  many  as  63  Apples.  Or 
perhaps  you  wish  to  grow  into  a  network  of  personal  computers  later. 
No  problem.  Easy  growth  is  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  a  Concept 
System. 

Save  on  Service.  Concept  Systems  help  pay  for  themselves  when  it 
comes  to  service.  Since  proven  and  tested  personal  computer  hardware 
is  used,  component  failures  are  rare.  When  they  do  occur,  use  of  simple 
modular  components  means  you  can  handle  most  repairs  yourself 
Service  contracts  are  also  available  from  Honeywell  Inc.,  or  maintenance 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  your  local  Apple  dealer. 


Display  Ad  LaserWriter 

Composition 


Editorial 

Networks 


Concept  offers  two  Apple  Macintosh  com¬ 
position  packages  -  AdNet  and  AdNet  Plus. 

AdNet  Plus  links  the  power  and  ease  of  use 
of  the  Apple  Macintosh  computer  to  LaserWriter 
or  typesetter  output.  Type  can  be  condensed 
or  expanded  with  point  sizes  ranging  from  6 
to  120  point,  with  1/lOth  of  a  point  increments. 
Type  leading  is  equally  variable.  Group  for¬ 
matting  enables  high  speed  composition  of 
complex  ads.  Ads  are  displayed  in  actual  size 
or  may  be  reduced  to  view  an  entire  page. 

AdNet  offers  a  lower-cost  alternative  to  those 
seeking  high-speed  ad  composition  with 
LaserWriter  output.  AdNet  makes  full  use  of 
the  LaserWriter’s  power.  Screens,  tints,  borders 
and  graphics  are  all  complete  when  the  ad 
emerges  from  the  LaserWriter.  AdNet  also 
utilizes  a  graphics  tablet  and  pen  to  enhance 
handling  of  line  art  and  precise  composition 
tasks. 

AdNet  and  AdNet  Plus  both  feature  Mac¬ 
intosh  computers  equipped  with  hard  disks  that 
greatly  increase  the  Mac’s  operating  speed, 
while  providing  10  or  20  megabytes  of 
memory. 

AdNet  and  AdNet  Plus  both  feature  new 
concepts  in  ad  composition.  There  is  no  com¬ 
puter  language  to  learn;  no  memorizing  com¬ 
plicated  coding.  The  systems  are  so  fast  and 
easy,  that  operators  can  begin  producing  com¬ 
plex  ads  the  first  day  they  use  them. 


The  Apple  LaserWriter  has  earned  its  place 
as  a  professional  publisher’s  output  device. 
This  ad,  for  instance,  was  composed  on  Concept 
equipped  Apple  computers  and  typeset  on  a 
LaserWriter. 

The  LaserWriter,  linked  to  Concept  Pub¬ 
lishing  Systems,  is  an  attractive,  low-cost  alter¬ 
native  to  conventional  output  devices,  with 
many  attractive  features: 

-  Output  quality  is  crisp,  clear,  and  particularly 
suited  to  newsprint  reproduction.  Users  find 
printed  output  in  their  newspapers  better  than 
that  of  some  phototypesetters. 

-  Concept  drives  the  LaserWriter  at  216  lines 
of  typeset  text  per  minute.  Effective  throughput 
speed  is  even  faster,  as  there  is  no  film  devel¬ 
opment  or  drying  time. 

-  A  Concept  System  using  an  Apple  LaserWriter 
quickly  pays  for  itself,  thanks  both  to  its  low 
price  and  because  it  uses  no  costly  photo¬ 
typesetting  film  or  developing  chemicals. 


Concept’s  NewsSet  software  turns  an  Apple 
lie  personal  computer  into  an  integrated  pub¬ 
lishing  tool.  The  same  Apple  lie  used  for  text 
entry  and  editing  can  drive  the  LaserWriter, 
producing  fully  hyphenated  and  justified  text 
automatically.  NewsSet  can  vary  LaserWriter 
type  and  leading  by  one-tenth  of  a  point,  in 
type  sizes  ranging  from  one  to  more  than  700 
points. 

Editing  is  via  user-defined,  flexible  direc¬ 
tories.  NewsSet  uses  mnemonic  commands  and 
user  defined  typesetting  formats.  That  helps 
make  it  easy  to  learn  and  fast  to  use. 

Hyphenation  and  justification  take  place 
automatically  during  LaserWriter  typesetting, 
or  can  be  performed  on  screen,  during  the 
editing  process.  Concept’s  unique  hyphenation 
program  is  extremely  accurate  and  very  fast. 
A  4,000  character  story  can  H&J  in  as  little 
as  5  seconds. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 
ADNET'NEWSSET 

See  Us  In  Booth  341 1  At  The  ANPA  Show 


Learn  more  by  contacting  Concept  Publishing  Systems,  126  .Monroe  St.. 
Beaver  Dam,  W1  .‘53916.  telephone  (414)  887-3731  Telex  .‘510-600-0708. 
Telefax  (414)  887-0439 


Apple.  Macintosh.  LaserWriter  and  Apple  //e  are  trademarks  ol 
Apple  Computer  Inc..  Cupertino.  CA. 

NewsSet  is  a  trademark  of  Concept  Publishing  Systems.  Inc..  Beaver 
Dam.  Wl. 

Corvus  is  a  trademark  of  Corvus  Systems  Inc..  San  Jose.  CA. 
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STATUS  —  Operational  and  for  sale. 
INSTALLATION  —  The  following 
newspapers  use  DATATIMES  as  an 
online  library  system: 

Austin  Daily  Texan 

Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  & 

State-Times 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Houston  Chronicle 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 

Oklahoma  City  Journal  Record 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Seattle  Times 

RETRIEVAL  METHODS  — 
Searches  through  fields  defined  by 
individual  newspaper  such  as  story, 
additional  keywords,  date,  byline, 
headline,  etc.,  as  well  as  pre-defined 
synonyms.  Can  search  automatically 
any  group  of  predefined  fields  if  so 
desired. 

SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Boolean 
logic;  truncated  root  words  as  well  as 
infix  and  suffix  searching;  proximity 
searching;  index  browsing  and  selec¬ 
tion  from  menu;  string  searching; 
highlighting  of  lines  containing  search 
terms.  User  may  scroll  through  story 
displaying  only  context  containing 
search  terms.  Online  user  help  func¬ 
tion.  Capability  to  save  search  login 
for  future  use.  Flexible  date  search 


capability  to  retrieve  date  input  in  13 
forms.  Plurals  feature  for  singular/ 
plural  form  term  searching. 
DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  VDT 
display  or  printout. 

PURGING  —  Both  automatic  and 
manual  available.  Archival  scheme  is 
designed. 

INFORMATION  REPACKAGING  & 
MARKETING  —  Possible.  1. 
Datatek  has  licenses  to  sell  inhouse 
systems,  operate  service  bureau  and 
suport  BASIS.  Datatek  presently 
markets  interfaces  to  ATEX,  CSI, 
DEC,  SII  and  other  editorial  systems. 
2.  Battelle  and  Atex  have  a  Joint  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  to  develop  an  sup¬ 
port  an  ATEX/BASIS  interface.  3. 
Datatak  has  main  office  in  Oklahoma 
City  with  regional  sales  offices  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Chicago  (Summer, 
1985),  Dallas,  Houston  (June,  1985), 
Little  Rock  (Summer,  1985),  San 
Francisco  (June,  1985),  Seattle. 
HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  Minis  — 
DEC  VAX  11/730,  11/750,  11/780; 
Prime,  Wang.  Mainframes  —  IBM 
370/303X  abd  4300  Series;  Univac 
1100  Series;  CDC  Cyber  and  6000 
Series;  Dec  System  10  and  20. 
Printer,  tape  drive,  VDT,  disk.  This 
hardware  does  not  have  to  be  dic¬ 
tated. 

SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  —  Fortran 
and  vendor’s  time  sharing  system. 
Operating  systems  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  CDC-NOS,  NOS/BE;  DEC- 
TOPS  10,  VMS;  UNIVAC-EXEC 
1100;  IBM  MVS/TSO,  VM/CMS; 
PRIME-PRIMOS. 


OTHER  FEATURES  —  AP  and 
Southwest  Newswires.  May  also 
include  other  information  and  online 
indexes. 

SYSTEM  —  ELS  (Eectronic  Library 
System) 

SOURCE  —  The  Oakland  Press  W. 
Huron  St.,  Pontiac,  MI.  48056; 
Ernest  Slade,  Data  Processing  Man¬ 
ager;  (313)  332-8181. 

PRICE  —  $7,500  for  software. 
$40,000  minimum  for  total  hardware/ 
software  system. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Manual. 
Entered  by  reporter,  copy  editor  & 
librarian. 

AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Assigned 
keywords,  dates,  article  number, 
string  scan. 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  System 
can  simultaneously  support  business 
applications,  ie  payroll,  ad  receiv¬ 
ables,  accounts  payable,  general  led¬ 
ger. 

TYPE  —  Disk  stored  full  text. 
STATUS  —  Operational  and  for  sale. 
INSTALLATIONS  — 

Pontiac  (Mich)  Oakland  Press 
Lapeer  (Mich)  County  Press 
Northampton  (Mass)  Daily  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette . 

RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —  Key¬ 
words,  system  article  number,  string 
scan. 

SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Date  delim¬ 
iters  by  publication  dates,  cross- 
reference  keywords  up  to  5  levels. 
Matching  of  keyword  lists.  Dictio¬ 
nary  list  of  keywords. 

DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  VDT 
display  or  printout. 

PURGING  —  Not  possible.  Articles 
can  be  locked  out  or  flagged  to  refer¬ 
ence  other  articles. 

INFORMATION  REPACKAGING 
AND  MARKETING  —  Possible. 
HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  PDP  1 1/ 
34  cpu,  disk,  VDT,  printer.  Available 
from  local  Digital  Equipment  field 
serivce  or  other  maintenance  firm. 
SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  —  Avail¬ 
able  on  per  hour  consulting  basis. 
OTHER  FEATURES  —  Can  be  used 
for  photo  indexing,  scheduling.  Main¬ 
tains  complete  production  statistics 
for  publishing  day  by  reporter. 


SYSTEM  —  INQUIRE/TEXT 
SOURCE  —  Infodata  Systems  5205 
Leesburg  Pike  Falls  Church,  Va. 
22041;  Gary  J.  Westerfer,  Manager 
Product  Marketing.  (703)  578-3430. 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Accu-Weather  can  significantly  enhance  your  “weather  credibility.” 
Accurate,  precise  and  understandable  weather  is  the  advantage  we 
bring  to  newspapers  coast  to  coast. 
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FAST 

IS  FUNDAMENTAL 


h'^ 


Safety  &  Dependability 
are  Essential 

Power  Strap,  fast  becoming  a  leader  in  the  industry,  has  utilized  their 
advanced  design  capabilities  to  produce  a  machine  with  acceleration 
to  45  bundles  in  only  60  seconds. 

The  heavy  duty  engineering  of  this  road  tested  machine  maintains 
performance  standards  by  means  of  a  slow  conveyor  for  bundle 
stability  and  sacrifices  no  safety  feature  to  provide  you  increased 
production. 

Test  drive  a  Power  Strap  machine  today.  Contact  Power  Strap,  Inc., 
29299  Clemans  Road  -  IH,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145,  (216)  871-1053, 
Toll  Free;  (800)  3464600. 


POWERS 


See  us  at  Booth  #1361 ANPA  Atlanta 


Newspaper  imaging. 

Chemco  has  been  serving  the  newspaper  business  for  almost  100  years. 
We’ve  seen  a  lot  of  changes,  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  coming 
from  Chemco’s  own  research  and  development. 

Beginning  as  Powers  Photoengraving  in  1899  with  quality  engravings  for 
New  York  City  newspapers,  we  followed  up  by  introducing,  in  the  1920s, 
the  first  roll  film  camera;  then  we  pioneered  in  powderless  etching  machines. 
Still  later  came  Chemco’s  contributions  during  the  conversion  from  hot 
type  to  photocomposition. 


More  recently  we  brought  you  a  laser-imaged  phototypesetting  paper 


Ift  not  the  same  old  story. 


for  use  in  state-of-the-art  equipment.  And  a  system  for  imaging  high  quality 
offset  plates  directly  from  paste-ups. 

Today,  we  market  products  that  put  first-class  color  reproduction  within 
the  reach  of  every  newspaper. 

Chemco  and  the  newspaper  business.  It’s  not  the  same  old  story,  but  one 
that’s  as  fresh  and  new  as  tomorrow’s  headlines.  For  more  information 


about  Chemco  products,  call  1-800-545-2468  (NJ,  201-225-8640). Or  write  to 
Chemco  Photoproducts  Company, 

Charles  St.,  Glen  Cove,  NY  11542. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Columnists  JOHN  STEADMAN,  SyL- 
vu  Badger  and  Jacques  Kelly,  who 
previously  were  with  the  late  Balti¬ 
more  News  American,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  The  Evening 
Sun,  Baltimore,  in  an  announcement 
by  John  M.  Lemmon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Steadman,  who  has  written  about 
sports  in  the  city  since  1945  as  a 
reporter,  columnist  and  editor,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  sports  journalists  in 
Maryland.  A  native  Baltimorean,  he 
has  worked  at  newspapers  all  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  except  for  three  years  as 
publicist  for  the  Baltimore  Colts  and 
has  written  four  books  on  sports. 

Badger,  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  13  years  and  a  native  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.C.,  will  cover  the  lifestyles, 
trends  and  manners  of  Baltimore  in 
her  “people”  column  in  the  Accent 
section  of  the  newspaper. 

Kelly,  a  journalist  for  16  years  and 
author  of  two  books,  will  write  about 
the  neighborhoods  of  his  hometown 
regularly. 

iK  4c 

Sheila  Wolfe,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected  presi- 


Circulatlon  Management  Consultant 

Available  to  help  vour  news¬ 
paper  achieve  greater  circula¬ 
tion  growth  and  profitability. 
27  years  of  achievement  as  a 
circulation  executive!  Solid  ex¬ 
perience  for  15  years  as  a 
consultant  to  newspapers  of 
all  sizes,  all  over  the  USAI 
Special  services  Include  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  opera¬ 
tional  analysis,  circulation 
marketing  planning  and  help, 
Ronald  C.  Anderson  training  seminars  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  pricing  strategies 
and  analysis. 

Please  Call  or  Write  for  Information: 


RCA 


nderson 

ssociates 


44  Rosewood  Dr.,  Pittsford,  NY 
(716)  248-5385  (716)  381-0686 


TONY  SPINA,  chief  photograher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  assumed 
additional  respansibility  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor. 

He  will  assist  in  developing  photog¬ 
raphy  projects  throughout  the  paper  and 
work  with  management  on  plans  for  using 
advanced  technology  in  photojournalism. 

Spina,  on  the  photo  staff  for  40 
years,  is  the  author  of  six  books  and  his 
Free  Press  photo  column  is  syndicated 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Among  many 
awards  during  his  career.  Spina 
received  the  1985  Sprague  Memorial 
Award,  the  top  honor  given  to  a  work¬ 
ing  photograher  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 


dent  of  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago  at  its  annual  meeting.  The 
bureau  is  a  wire  service  jointly  owned 
by  the  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Earl  Moses,  Sun-Times  assistant 
managing  editor,  was  elected  first 
vice  president,  and  Joseph  Leonard, 
Tribune  associate  managing  editor- 
operations  and  planning,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Towers,  Sun-Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  vice  presidents. 

William  B.  Nelson,  Tribune  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer, 
was  elected  treasurer,  and  James  A. 
Kulas,  executive  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  secretary. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frederick  T.C.  Yu,  CBS  profes¬ 
sor  of  international  journalism  at  Co- 
lumbia  University,  has  been 
appointed  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

A  search  committee  of  faculty 
members  and  journalists  has  been 
appointed  to  recommend  a  candidate 
to  succeed  Osborn  Elliott,  who 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

Over  63  years  of  continuous, 
thorough,  and  reliable  service. 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  100A 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
(913)  236-5400 
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steps  down  this  month  after  seven 
years  as  dean  but  continues  to  teach 
at  the  school. 

Prof.  Yu,  a  member  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  since  1972,  served  as  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  in  1970-79  and  then  as  vice 
dean  until  1980.  A  native  of  Hupeh, 
China,  he  was  chief  translation  editor 
and  news  editor  at  the  Chengtu  and 
Hankow  branches  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  War  Information  from  1944  to  1946, 
following  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nanking.  His  M.A.  degree 
in  journalism  and  Ph.D.  in  mass  com¬ 
munication  were  earned  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  He  was  a  Ford 
Foundation  post-doctoral  fellow  at 
Harvard  University  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1957-58. 

♦  ♦  * 

Named  senior  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
are  Richard  Barnes,  William  B. 
Rood  Jr.  and  Craig  Turner. 

Barnes,  with  the  Times  since  1972, 
has  overall  responsibility  of  the  city 
desk,  general  assignment  staff  and 
judicial  and  legal  coverage  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Rood,  with  the  Times  since  1969,  is 
in  charge  of  local  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  education  and  urban 
affairs. 

Turner,  who  joined  the  newspaper 
in  1971,  supervises  coverage  of  sci¬ 
ence,  medicine,  environment,  labc 
and  religion,  and  in  addition,  is 
responsible  for  the  state  bureaus  in 
San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Riverside. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Terry  Egger,  marketing  service 
manager  for  the  past  two  years  at  the 
Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  BreezelNews 
Pilot,  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
sales  manager. 
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Mary  K.  Evans  has  been  named 
associate  counsel  for  The  Journal 
Company,  Milwaukee.  She  was  pre¬ 
viously  assistant  counsel  for  Blue 
Cross  &  Blue  Shield  United  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  prior  to  that,  a  news 
reporter  for  WTVB-TV  in  Boston. 

Evans  obtained  her  J.D.  degree  at 
Marquette  University  and  a  B.A. 
degree  in  journalism/speech  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 


David  H.  Kogut  has  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  Padilla  and  Speer, 
Inc.,  as  an  account  executive  for  the 
public  relations  counseling  firm. 
Kogut  was  a  staff  reporter  with 
Investment  Dealers’  Digest  most 
recently.  He  has  been  a  staff  writer 
with  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  and  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 


Patrick  Dillon  AAary  I 

Six  editors  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  have  been  promoted  to  new  or 
expanded  positions. 

Patrick  Dillon,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/metro,  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  He  will  write  a  local  col¬ 
umn  and  continue  his  role  in  top-level 
management  decisions  and  policies. 

Patricia  Fisher,  suburban  editor, 
was  named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/personnel  and  development.  She 
has  responsibility  for  recruiting, 
newsroom  personnel,  the  intern  pro¬ 
gram,  training  and  development. 

Mary  Jo  Meisner,  afternoon  city 
editor,  is  now  metropolitan  editor  for 
the  morning  edition,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  local,  suburban,  regional 
and  state  coverage. 

James  R.  Hettinger,  government 
editor  for  the  morning  edition,  is  the 
afternoon  city  editor,  responsible  for 
local  and  state  coverage  in  that  edi¬ 
tion. 

Jonathan  Krim,  assistant 
national/foreign  editor  on  the  morning 
edition,  was  named  city  editor  of  the 
morning  edition,  responsible  for  local 
coverage. 

Robert  Ryan,  morning  national/ 
foreign  editor,  has  added  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  Sunday  Perspective  section 
and  oversight  of  some  weekend  con¬ 
tent. 

Also,  responsibility  for  the  morning 
local  copy  editing  operation  was 
shifted  to  John  Epperheimer,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/news. 

9|C  ♦  3|C 

Managerial  promotions  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  Newsday 
include: 

At  New  York  Newsday,  Richard 
CzARK  has  been  promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  from  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  moving  up  to 
Czark’s  former  position  is  Fred  Bel- 
LISE,  most  recently  New  York  News- 
day  head  supervisor. 

At  Newsday,  Long  Island,  John 
Knipper,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  was  appointed  assistant  home 
delivery  circulation  manager. 


Evans  Les  Pearson 

Les  PEARSON,  veteran  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Pearson  is  continuing  his  “People 
’n  Politics”  column  three  times  a 
week  and  will  assist  the  managing 
editor  in  the  overall  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  segments  of  the  news 
operation. 

Pearson  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1969  as  chief  of  the  Missouri  state 
Capitol  bureau  in  Jefferson  City  and 
later  transferred  to  St.  Louis  to  lead 
special  investigations  and  cover 
political  campaigns.  He  was  named 
political  editor  in  1984. 


R.S.  Andrews  joined  Treasure 
Chest  Advertising  (Company  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  newspaper  sales  and  will  be 
located  in  Atlanta.  Most  recently, 
Andrews  was  vice  president-director 
of  newspaper  relations  at  Parade 
Magazine  in  New  York,  and  prior  to 
that  was  with  Bowater  Sales  and  Abi- 
tibi-Price. 

—  NEVySPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 


Three  new  members  have  been 
elected  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  at 
Columbia  University.  They  are  Meg 
Greenheld,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and  Burl 
Osborne,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

They  fill  vacancies  created  by 
retirement  from  the  board  of  Howard 
H.  Hays  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise-,  Richard  H.  Leonard,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  William 
J.  Raspberry,  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post.  Hays  and  Leonard 
have  served  three  terms,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowed,  and  Raspberry  has 
served  two  terms. 


Paternity 

Ward 

By  D.L  Stewart 


“D.L.  Stewart  details  many 
of  the  joys  and  frustrations 
of  taking  fatherhood  seri¬ 
ously.  Don’t  wa’t  ’til  ‘some 
day’  to  look  back  and  laugh 
at  all  of  this . . .  Read  Stewart 
and  laugh  now.  I  did.” 

—  Phil  Donahue 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  C6830 


John  A.  Park  Jr 


Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 


(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
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C.K.  McClatchy,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
Sacramento,  has  been  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  effective  on  July  1. 

He  will  fill  a  vacancy  created  when 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  of  The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  completes  the  permissible  nine- 
year  membership  on  the  board. 

Current  board  members  re-elected 
to  three-year  terms  effective  in  July 
are: 

Charles  E.  Glover,  editor-in- 
chief,  Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta; 
Wayne  T.  Patrick,  president  and 
publisher,  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Eugene  Patterson,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Times  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Petersburg;  and  William  O.  Taylor, 
chairman  and  publisher,  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Officers  re-elected  to  one-year 
terms  are:  Taylor,  chairman  and 
president;  Donald  E.  Graham, 
publisher,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
J.  Patrick  O’Callaghan,  publisher, 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  vice 
chairman;  and  Patrick,  treasurer. 


Suzanne  Beck,  assistant  retail 
manager  for  the  Houston  Post,  has 
been  promoted  to  national  advertising 
manager  for  national  and  general 
sales,  replacing  Bob  Lange.  Prior  to 
joining  the  newspaper  last  August, 
Beck  was  retail  manager  at  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 

Joe  McNeight  is  the  newly  named 
assistant  circulation  director  at  the 
Post.  He  was  with  the  Palm  Beach 
Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  for  five  years 
as  circulation  manager  and  before 
that,  with  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News! 
Sun  Sentinel. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gene  P.  Mater  was  named  special 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  commis¬ 
sion  chairman.  The  bicentennial  will 
be  commemorated  nationally  through 
1989. 

Mater,  active  in  broadcasting, 
newspaper  and  public  affairs  during 
his  career,  took  early  retirement  as  a 
CBS  vice  president  last  year.  He  held 
various  editorial  assignments  with  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  and 


the  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun.  Mater  also  served  as  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  as 
public  affairs  director  of  Free  Europe, 
Inc.,  RFE’s  parent  organization. 

9|c  ifc  >1: 

At  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company,  San  Diego,  classified 
advertising  manager  Charles  W. 
Apgar  has  taken  early  retirement  and 
five  other  classified  managers  have 
been  promoted  in  an  announcement 
by  Gerry  Wilson,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Apgar’s  successor  is  Sid  Hassell, 
who  has  been  assistant  classified 
manager.  Duties  formerly  assigned  to 
Hassell  have  been  taken  over  by  Dex¬ 
ter  LaPierre,  whose  title  is  now 
division  manager/classified. 

Pete  Rice,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager/display,  is  now  a  division  man¬ 
ager/display,  undertaking  LaPierre’s 
former  responsibilities. 

Mickey  Fielding  moved  from  out¬ 
side  classified  sales  manager  to  sales 
manager/display,  and  Gerry  Wink- 
LEMAN,  assistant  sales  manager,  was 
named  sales  manager/classified, 
assuming  Fielding’s  former  title. 

Apgar,  who  joined  the  Union-Tri¬ 
bune  in  1955,  has  served  as  classified 
advertising  manager  since  1980. 
Among  other  professional  association 
offices,  he  was  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  during  1984. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  John  W.  Hauck,  classified 
advertising  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of  market¬ 
ing  director. 

William  Marcum,  previously 
advertising  director  for  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings,  is  the  new  retail 
advertising  manager.  He  replaces 
Robert  S.  Watson,  who  moved  to 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 
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Hard  Work. 

It  Made  Us  Number  One  Again. 


For  the  second  year  running,  Henry  Ansbacher 
finished  at  the  top- Humber  One  in  initiating  media 
mergers  and  acquisitions. 

Because  this  is  all  we  do,  our  resources  have  to 
be  better.  And  they  are.  We  are  experts  in  our  field, 
here  and  abroad.  We're  the  only  media  sp>ecialist  with 
offices  worldwide.  We  are  committed  to  making  the 
tough  contacts.  Staying  on  top  of  the  market,  know¬ 
ing  what's  going  to  happen  even  before  it  happens. 

You  don't  become  the  leader  in  media  mergers 
and  acquisitions  without  doing  your  homework— and 
legwork— and  hard  work. 

For  additional  information  and  assistance 
regarding  the  sale  of  your  newspaper  property, 
call  Peter  R.  Kent  at  (212)  688-5544. 


THE  MEDIA  EXPERTS/inVESTMEUT  BAHKERS/IIY  •  LOMDON  •  DENVER 


HENRY  ANSBACHER  INC. 


277  ParkAvenue  •  Mew  York,  New  York  10172 
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Houston  Chronicle 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


Chicago  Sun-Times 


Arkansas 


THE  JOURNAL  RECORD 


THE  DAILY  TEXAN 


BATON  ROUGE 
MORNING  ADVOCATE 
STATE  TIMES 


^Ip  Associated  Press 


The  Best 
Just  Got 
Better! 

Announcii^  die  addition  (tf  The  Orange 
County  Register,  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Independent,  and  The 
Queensland  newspapers. 

Newspapers  large  and  small  have  found 
a  cost-effective  way  to  electronically 
store  their  clipping  files.  They  use  Data- 
Times  to  install,  support  and  market 
their  electronic  libraty  Some  of  these 
libraries  are  in-house  systems,  others 
run  on  service  bureau  computers.  All 
utilize  BASIS™,  the  industry’s  fastest, 
most  comprehensive  search  and  retrieval 
software, developed  by  Battelle  Labora¬ 
tories,  the  world’s  largest  research  and 
development  organization. 

DataTimes  is  designed  to  interface  with 
almost  any  editorial  system  including 
DEC,  Atex,  SII,  CSI  and  Hastech.  Data¬ 
Times  even  offers  optical  disk  tech¬ 
nology  for  maximum  cost  saving  of 
clipping  file  storage.  The  DataTimes 
electronic  library  allows  reporters  and 
editors  to  retrieve  information  in  seconds 
from  their  own  desks. 

These  newspapers  have  found  Data¬ 
Times  to  be  more  cost-effective,  reliable 
and  usable  than  their  old  clipping  files. 

A  better  newspaper  is  the  result. 

Join  these  prestigious  newspapers  and 
become  one  of  America’s  Newspapers 
Online. 


Americans  Newspapers  Online. 

DataTimes 

818  NV;  63rd  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73 1 1 6 
405-843-7323 
800-642-2525 
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The  future  of  the  printed  word 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  the 
only  great  American  fixture  celebrat¬ 
ing  a  centennial  this  year. 

Several  months  before  the  Statue’s 
unveiling,  the  New  York  Tribune 
rolled  off  the  presses  with  the  first 
newspapers  ever  typeset  automati¬ 
cally. 

Among  its  celebrations  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  linotype  machine, 
the  Linotype  Group,  a  unit  of  Allied- 
Signal  Inc.,  has  not  only  introduced  a 
new  typeface,  “Linotype  Centen¬ 
nial,”  but  recently  at  Cooper  Union  in 
Manhattan  it  also  conducted  a  panel 
on  the  future  of  the  printed  word, 
moderated  by  veteran  NBC  newsman 
Edwin  H.  Newman. 

Osborn  Elliott,  dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  former  chairman  of 
the  board  and  editor-in-chief  of  News¬ 
week  magazine,  said  his  fears  are 
about  the  quality  of  the  printed  word 
in  the  future. 

While  people  may  be  fooled  into 
believing  that  the  process  of  writing  is 
easy  thanks  to  technology,  writing  is 
difficult,  and  the  “agonies”  of  writing 
will  remain  despite  technology,  he 
said. 

The  Luddite  riots  in  England  pro¬ 
testing  technological  changes  of  the 


Industrial  Revolution  were  seen  as 
analogous  to  modern  sentiment  by 
author  Hortense  Calisher,  whose  lat¬ 
est  novel,  “The  Bobby-Soxer,”  was 
published  last  March.  But  Calisher 
believes  that  technology  should  go 
on,  and  while  computers  will  be  a 
tremendous  aid  to  graphics  and  other 
technological  aspects  of  printing,  the 
individual’s  input  into  writing  will 
always  be  required. 

“There  is  something  in  the  human 
psyche  that  has  not  been  counter- 
parted,”  she  said.  “We’re  human 
because  we  use  magnificent  machines 
magnificently.” 


The  written  word  is  the  vessel  of 
our  values  —  it  preserves  them,  it 
stimulates  discussion  and  it  chal¬ 
lenges  the  present  —  and  thus, 
Mitchel  R.  Levitas,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  section,  be¬ 
lieves  in  its  future. 

But  the  problems  of  cultural  and 
functional  illiteracy  must  be  solved, 
he  continued.  There  is  not  enough 
serious  reading,  as  it  is  difficult  to  dig 


out  from  under  the  some  40,000  new 
titles  published  each  year. 

And  there  are  27  million  adults  who 
“fake  their  way  through  (reading)  a 
soup  can”  and  who  “are  miserable 
and  depressed  about  the  amount  of 
deception  they  go  through  each  day,” 
he  said.  The  problem  of  illiteracy  has 
been  getting  attention  lately,  Levitas 
added,  but  it  is  still  “much  too  early  to 
call  that  progress.” 

A  problem  that  faces  the  printed 
word  in  the  future  is  that  it  does  not 
play  the  same  role  as  it  did  in  the  past, 
as  children  grow  up  without  reading 
as  a  part  of  their  daily  life  and  without 


the  sense  of  value  and  pleasure  from 
reading,  according  to  Kathryn  D. 
Court,  vice  president  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  adult  books  at  Viking  Pen¬ 
guin. 

Publishers  have  also  not  met  the 
challenge  of  making  printed  matter 
attractive  to  readers,  she  continued. 
Technology  can  be  used  both  for  that 
and  to  produce  books  at  a  price  peo¬ 
ple  feel  is  attractive. 

While  Scott  M.  Walker,  director 
and  co-founder  of  Gray  wolf  Press, 
has  a  basic  faith  that  the  printed  word 
will  continue  to  be  of  value,  he  said 
that  faith  has  been  tempered. 

One  example  he  gave  was  his  belief 
that  the  popularity  of  books  will  con¬ 
tinue  because  they  are  so  portable  — 
they  can  be  taken  to  bed  or  to  the 
beach.  But  portable  mini-televisions 
offer  those  same  features  now. 

When  the  revolution  in  moveable 
type  occurred  with  the  invention  of 
the  Guttenberg  press.  Walker  said 
some  people  then  must  have  pro¬ 
claimed  the  book  as  dead,  while 
others  saw  it  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Yet  the  book  as  they  knew  it,  with  its 
hand-painted  illustrations  and  cal¬ 
ligraphy,  has  not  survived. 

Walker  sees  a  crisis  in  education, 
not  only  in  illiteracy,  but  also  in  the 
trend  of  education  no  longer  being  a 
priority,  with  the  “best  and  the 
brightest”  not  going  into  teaching. 

Walker  said  the  idea  that  there  will 
always  be  books  in  education  is  not 
always  true,  as  computers  are  making 
their  way  into  classrooms.  “What 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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PAMARCO'S 

LASER 

ENGRAVED 

ANILOX 

ROLLS 


Laser  engraving. 

Chromium  oxide  ceramic  coating. 

40  years  Flexographic  printing  experience. 


Will  they 
last 

forever? 

Maybe  not 
forever, 

but  who  knows! 


See  us  at  AN  PA  Atlanta, 
Booth  No.  1229 


These  are  the  ingredients  that  Pamarco  has  combined  to 
make  the  toughest  roiis  in  the  industry  your  best  choice  to 
upgrade  your  quaiity  and  reduce  your  operating  costs. 

Sure,  they  cost  more;  but  because  of  their  super-hard 
damage  resistant  coating,  they  don't  require  frequent  re¬ 
engraving  iike  other  anilox  roils  —  even  when  they’re  used 
with  reverse-angle  Doctor  Blades— and  this  means  cost  savings 
in  the  long  run! 

Even  our  testing  facilities  cannot  predict  any  limitations 
to  the  useful  life  you  can  expect  from  these  rolls.  So  we  don’t 
know  if  they  will  last  forever  —  we  DO  know  you’ll  keep  on 
printing  at  highest  quality,  with  far  less  down-time,  and  at 
greatly  reduced  costs! 

And  don’t  forget,  Pamarco’s  40 
years’  experience  in  the  Flex¬ 
ographic  printing  industry  means 
an  added  dimension  for  you  ...  a 
working  knowledge  of  your 
individual  requirements  and  hands- 
on  benefits  provided  by  our  trained 
printing  professionals. 

At  Pamarco,  the  future  is  now. 

Call  toll-free  nationwide  for 
more  Information:  1-800-53-FLEXO 


PAMARCO 

INCORPORATED 


Look  for  the  Pamarco  lmpression...it  makes  the  difference. 


Plants  located  In:  Headquarters  -  Roselle,  N.J.  07205  •  Batavia,  ll.  60510  •  Orange,  ca.  92667  •  Gainesville,  Ca.  30501 
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The  Bear  Island  Mill  is  located  This  refiner  plate  is  an  integral 
in  Ashland,  Virginia.  We  own  part  of  the  thermal- mechanical 
and  manage  a  75,000  acre  pine  pulp  making  process.  In  build- 
plantation  insuring  a  steady  ing  the  state-of-the-art  facility, 
source  of  wood  supply.  which  is  pollution  and  odor 

free.  Bear  Island  was  actively 
involved  in  developing  T.M.P. 
technology. 
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A  modern  plant  with  a  high 

Our  clients  include  some  of  the 

speed  twin- wire  machine  pro- 

most  prestigious  publishers  in 

duces  a  sheet  of  superior  quality 

the  United  States.  For  more 

suitable  for  4  color  printing 

information,  contact  us  at  our 

on  modern  heatset,  offset,  and 

corporate  headquarters:  80 

flexography  printing. 

Field  Point  Road,  Greenwich, 

Connecticut  06830,  Telephone 

203-661-3344. 
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LTD. 

AP  to  begin  offering  customized  weather  service  this  summer 

Will  be  tested  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  News 


The  Associated  Press  this  summer 
is  planning  to  start  a  customized 
weather  service  that  offers  newspa¬ 
pers  a  vast  selection  of  weather  infor¬ 
mation. 

“It  will  be  an  optional  service, 
delivered  electronically  and  tailored 
by  AP  computers  to  exactly  the  local 
and  regional  weather  information  any 
single  member  wants,”  said  Lou  Boc- 
cardi,  AP  president. 

Boccardi  announced  plans  to  offer 
the  new  weather  service  at  the  recent 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  (E&P,  April 
26),  but  did  not  release  specific  details 
at  that  time. 

Called  WARN,  the  acronym  for 
Weather  Auto-Relay  Network,  the 
service,  a  supplement  to  AP  service, 
will  be  delivered  by  satellite  direct  to 
newspaper  computers,  avoiding  the 
problems  of  the  National  Weather 
Service’s  wire  service  delivered  at 
slow  speed  to  hard-copy  printers. 


“A  number  of  newspapers  com¬ 
plained  about  the  hodge-podge  of 
wires  and  printers  required  to  receive 
raw  weather  information  at  their  loca¬ 
tions,”  said  Chris  Pederson,  AP  edi¬ 
tor  for  technology.  “Then,  to  make 
matters  worse,  once  the  information 
is  in-house,  they  have  to  hire  some¬ 
one  to  type  the  copy  into  their  com¬ 
puters  because  of  problems  they  have 
trying  to  get  these  regional  wires  into 
their  computers.” 

WARN  is  based  on  the  Public  Prod¬ 
uct  Services  wire  of  the  National 
Weather  Service,  a  collection  of  more 
than  6,000  items  forwarded  from  the 
agency’s  regional  offices.  It  contains 
just  about  everything  readers  might 
want  to  know  and  more.  There  are 
zone  forecasts,  road  forecasts,  recre¬ 
ational  forecasts,  state  forecasts,  and 
extended  forecasts.  There  are  flood 
warnings,  tornado  warnings,  severe 
storm  warnings,  hurricane  warnings, 
marine  warnings  and  earthquake 


warnings.  There  are  regional  agricul¬ 
tural  reports,  state  precipitation 
reports,  air  pollution  reports  and 
more  from  a  thick  “menu”  book. 

“It’s  quite  a  compilation,”  Peder¬ 
son  said.  “Some  newspapers  have  a 
much  larger  appetite  for  weather  than 
can  fit  on  existing  wires.  This  gives 
them  the  oppportunity  to  select 
exactly  how  much  weather  they  want 
to  use,  whether  they  want  the  weather 
from  their  state,  across  the  country  or 
the  entire  wire.  It’s  all  available.  This 
hasn’t  been  done  before.” 

WARN,  carrying  standard  ANPA 
header  codes  and  conforming  to  stan¬ 
dards  for  high-speed  newswire  trans¬ 
mission,  will  be  sent  on  a  1,200-baud 
satellite  channel  from  AP  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  directly  into  port¬ 
expanding  devices  of  computers  at 
member  newspapers. 

Port  expanders,  by  sharing  an 
existing  supplementary  wire  port, 
allow  newspapers  without  spare  ports 
to  add  WARN  without  adding  com¬ 
puter  hardware. 

WARN  will  allow  newspapers  to 
select  from  the  National  Weather  Ser¬ 
vice  wire  menu  any  or  all  the  items 
they  want.  Once  made,  choices, 
which  can  be  changed,  are  loaded  into 
the  receiving  computer’s  port 
expander  so  that  only  items  selected 
will  be  received. 

The  port  expander  uses  a  P6C  Data 
Director  developed  by  Future  Dimen¬ 
sions  Inc.  of  Amherst,  N.H.  The 
device  is  used  to  select  and  store 
incoming  wire  service  stories  so  that 
two  printers  or  computers  can  simul¬ 
taneously  collect  data  from  as  many 
as  four  separate  wire  service  feeds.  It 
increases  flexibility  in  selecting  and 
routing  stories  and  permits  output  to 
selected  ports  and  instant,  remote 
changes  in  what  information  is 
received. 

WARN  includes  an  alarm  feature,  a 
flashing  red  light  at  the  news  desk  that 
alerts  editors  when  severe  weather 
bulletins  are  being  sent. 

Scheduled  for  testing  this  month  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News,  WARN  will  be  available  for 
delivery  in  July,  Pederson  said.  It  also 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  ANPA 
newspaper  operations  gathering  in 
Atlanta,  June  21-25. 

WARN  supplies  text  and  tables 
only,  not  graphics.  Though  it  was 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Library  systems 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


PRICE  —  Starting  at  $110,550. 
Single  CPU  and  site  licenses  avail¬ 
able.  Includes  installation,  complete 
documentation,  5-days  of  on-site 
technical  support  and  6-months  of 
field  service,  including  hotline  tele¬ 
phone  support. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Automa¬ 
tic,  with  manually  assigned  keys 
optional.  Controlled  vocabulary  (the¬ 
saurus  indexing  optional. 
AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Unstopped 
keywords.  Any  field  may  be  searched 
including  the  body  of  the  article  based 
on  content,  publication  name,  edi¬ 
tion,  date,  byline,  etc/ 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  Supports 
numeric  as  well  as  textual  searching; 
full  computational  functions,  syn¬ 
onym  searching  and  flexible  output 
formatting.  Aslo  online  update  of  tex¬ 
tual  date. 

TYPE  —  Disk  stored  full  text.  Online 
inverted  ndex. 

STATUS  —  Operational  and  avail¬ 
able  for  licensing  or  rental 
INSTALLATIONS  —  Over  325 
worldwide. 

RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —  Search 
is  against  inverted  index  based  on 
word  content  and  word  proximity 
relationships.  Resulting  sets  may  be 
iteratively  searched  to  refine  selec¬ 
tion.  Retrieval  only  of  desired  items. 
SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Online  the¬ 
saurus;  full  Boolean  support;  syn¬ 
onym  support;  online  “HELP.” 
DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  VDT  or 
hardcopy  printer. 

PURGING  —  Online  or  batch.  Index 
update  transactions  automatic. 
REPACKAGING  &  MAR- 
KETING  —  Possible. 


HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  IBM 
30xx,  43xx,  370  or  plug-compatible 
SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  —  VM/ 
CMS,  MVS,  VSl,  TSO,  CICS 
OTHER  FEATURES  —  Full  screen 
maintenance  of  all  fields,  including 
textual.  Security  to  field  level. 

SYSTEM  —  SIRE  (TM).  (SIRE  is  a 
trademark  of  KNM,  Inc.) 

SOURCE  —  Software  Consulting 
Services,  Ben  Franklin  Technology 
Center,  125,  Suite  10.  Murray  H. 
Goodman  Campus,  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18015;  Richard  J. 
Cichelli,  President;  Bill  Miller,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Marketing.  (215)  861-7920. 

PRICE  —  $130,000  for  complete 
PDP  1 1/73  system  includes  software, 
800-1-  megabytes  disk  storage,  8  ter¬ 
minals,  printer,  industry  compatible 
high  performance  tape  drive,  installa¬ 
tion  and  training.  Software  mainte¬ 
nance  available  for  $300  per  month. 
INDEXING  METHODS  —  Automa¬ 
tic  with  manual  enhancement  on  de¬ 
mand. 

AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Every  word 
in  text  except  for  noise  words;  fields 
defined  by  user. 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  Full  text 
searching.  User  can  set  the  fields  to 
be  searched  and  displayed. 

TYPE  —  Disk  stored  full  text. 
STATUS  —  Operational  and  for  sale. 
INSTALLATIONS  —  About  30 
installations.  List  available  upon 
request. 

RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —  Queries 
are  matched  against  a  disk-stored 
index  of  all  unstopped  words. 
SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Boolean 
operators;  automatic  thesaurus;  trun¬ 
cation;  partial  matching;  ranking;  key 
word  highlighting;  index  browsing; 
term  weighting;  relevance  feedback 
using  documents  as  queries. 
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PRESS  PRODUCTS  INC. 

REPLACEMENT  PRESS  PARTS 


367  Southwest  13th  Ave.  •  Pompano  Beach,  FL  33060 

TOLL  FREE  1  •800-824-0421 

DEDICATED  TO  QUALITY 
AND  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION 


DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  VDT 
display  or  printout. 

PURGING  —  Possible.  Documents 
can  be  added,  replaced,  deleted. 
INFORMATION  REPACKAGING  & 
MARKETING  —  Possible. 
HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  DEC 
PDP  11/73  and  DEC  VAX. 
SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  — RSXl  IM, 
VMS. 

OTHER  FEATURES  —  Graphic  dis¬ 
play  of  relevance  ranking.  Simple 
English  queries. 

SYSTEM  —  STATUS 
SOURCE  —  CP  International  Inc. 
210  South  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 
10002;  E.  Ted  Prince.  President;  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Eagle,  Vice  President/Sales: 
(212)815-8901 

PRICE  —  STATUS  runs  on  a  variety 
of  equipment  including  the  IBM  PC 
and  several  minicomputers  and  main¬ 
frames.  The  cost  of  the  software 
depends  on  the  host  equipment: 
Mainframes  $80,000. 

Minicomppters  —  $15,000-$50,000. 
IBM/PC  $1,495. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Automa¬ 
tic  with  manual  enhancement  on 
demand. 

AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Unstopped 
keywords  in  four  levels  of  text; 
named  sections  such  as  byline,  date¬ 
line,  etc;  keyed  fields  for  numerical 
values. 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  Online 
update  and  editing;  thesaurus;  syn¬ 
onyms;  report  generator;  integration 
with  word  processing  on  several 
types  of  equipment. 

TYPE  —  Disk  stored  full  text. 
STATUS  —  Operational  and  for  sale. 
INSTALLATIONS  —  More  than  160 
installations  around  the  world  in  the 
USA,  Europe  and  Asia  include  Ade¬ 
laide  Advertiser,  Australia,  Stock¬ 
holm  Dagens,  Nyheter,  Sweden. 
RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —  Auto¬ 
matic  search  of  keywords,  named 
sections  and  keyed  fields. 
SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Boolean 
operators;  truncation;  proximity 
searching;  string  searching;  brows¬ 
ing;  online  thesaurus;  highlighting  of 
search  terms  in  retrieved  text  in  alter¬ 
native  display  modes;  interactive 
macro  facility;  customized  syn¬ 
onyms. 

DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  Screen 
display,  printout,  or  routed  to  other 
files  for  typesetting  or  the  report 
generator  or  through  host  word  pro¬ 
cessing. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Atex  has  solved 
the  pagination  puzzle. 

Two  years  ago,  we  said  that  we  would  solve  the 
pagination  puzzle  by  1986.  We  have  done  it. 

Complete  integration  of  all  electronic  prepress 
functions,  from  front-end  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  full-page  output  of  text  and  graphics. 

We  said  we  would  do  it  through  a  Publication 
Production  Node  that  would  manage  all  stories, 
ads,  photographs  and  line  art.  Through  new 
hardware  and  software.  Through  an  advanced 
information  systems  network.  All  linked  to  our 
proven  front-end  editorial  and  advertising  sys¬ 
tems.  We  have  done  it.  Come  see  the  Atex  solu¬ 
tion  to  pagination  at  ANPA  in  June.  Atex  gets 
the  job  done. 

32  Wiggins  Avenue 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01 730 
Phone:(617)275-8300  Telex:  92-3432 

A  KODAK  COMPANY 


The  others  are  still  on  Square  One. 


See  Us  At  Booth  #3125. 


CIRCULATION 


Newspaper  carrier  retires  after  61  years  on  same  route 


By  Winnie  Wagaman 

On  Monday,  April  14,  a  tradition 
which  lasted  more  than  a  half  century 
ended  when  Eugene  “Gene”  Loh- 
man  delivered  his  last  Record  Herald 
in  the  small  community  of  Shady 
Grove,  several  miles  west  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa. 

Clad  in  denims,  tennis  shoes  and  a 
First  National  Bank  t-shirt,  Lohman, 
who  has  perhaps  carried  newspapers 
longer  than  any  carrier  in  the  nation, 
walked  his  newspaper  route  just  as  he 
has  for  the  past  61  years.  Only  this 
time,  it  was  different;  he  was  giving 
advice  and  instructions  to  14-year  old 
Mandi  Stevens  on  all  his  tricks  of  the 
trade. 

Mandi  has  taken  over  Lohman's 
route,  delivering  the  Record  Herald 
to  the  75  customers  in  this  small, 
friendly  community. 

All  of  the  residents  agree  that  she 
has  big  shoes  to  HU. 

Lohman’s  last  day  as  a  carrier  was 
a  sad  event  for  the  local  residents  who 
consider  the  70-year  old  carrier  “part 
of  the  family.” 

Dubbed  “Mayor  of  Shady  Grove,” 
Lohman  has  delivered  newspapers 
through  rain  and  sunshine  and 
according  to  one  Shady  Grove  resi¬ 
dent,  only  missed  delivering  one 
time  —  when  his  mother  died  in  1952. 

Gene  said  he  had  to  give  up  his 
route,  his  life-long  love,  for  his  sister 
who  “can’t  get  around  very  good.” 

He  carried  Shady  Grove’s  newspa¬ 
pers  up  until  the  day  he  and  his  sister, 
Beulah  “Bootsie”  Lohman,  moved 
to  Wynbrier  Retirement  Home,  a  pri- 


Gene  Lohman 

vate  home  in  Wayne  Heights,  just 
several  miles  from  Shady  Grove. 


According  to  his  sister 
Sarah,  the  70~year  oid 
“teenager”  has  been 
deiivering  newspapers 
since  he  was  9  years 
oid. 


Beulah  and  Gene  are  both  losing 
their  hearing  and  their  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Beaver,  feared  he  could  be 
struck  by  a  car  on  his  route.  So  she 
helped  them  with  the  move  to  Wyn¬ 
brier. 

“It  will  be  difficult.  He’s  never 


lived  anywhere  but  here.  It  will  be 
hard  for  him,”  says  Jo  Ann  Kohler, 
an  employee  of  the  local  bank 
where  Lohman  frequently  stops  to 
visit  his  friends  who  work  there. 

“It  still  doesn’t  seem  possible.  It’s 
so  sad,”  Mrs  Kohler  added. 

She  and  other  employees  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Greencastle’s 
Shady  Grover  branch  have  “adopted 
and  spoiled”  Gene.  Included  in  the 
honorary  mayor’s  70th-birthday 
celebration  at  the  bank  on  Oct.  11, 
1985,  was  a  cake,  balloons  and  gifts. 

According  to  his  sister  Sarah,  the 
70-year  old  “teenager”  has  been 
delivering  newspapers  since  he  was 
nine  years  old,  and  before  that,  he 
tagged  along  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  on  their  routes. 

“He  has  never  been  in  trouble  and 
he  has  never  bothered  anybody,”  she 
says. 

“When  I  asked  him  about  giving  up 
his  carrier’s  job  last  week,  he  said 
‘Well,  I  think  I’ve  had  the  papers  long 
enough’,”  Sarah  says. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Shady 
Grove,  Lohman  has  never  married. 
Neither  has  his  sister,  Beulah,  with 
whom  he  lived  since  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

Lohman  has  a  slight  handicap 
which  makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
understand  his  speech.  However,  the 
local  residents  have  no  problems 
communicating  with  him.  His  sister, 
Sarah,  blames  his  handicap  on  the 
many  convulsions  he  had  as  a  child. 

“Everyone  in  Shady  Grove  loves 
Gene.  They  just  consider  him  part  of 
their  families,”  resident  Effie  Fetter- 
hoff  says. 

He  is  so  well  liked  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  several  years  ago  the  resi¬ 
dents  purchased  a  bicycle  for  him  to 
ride  on  his  route.  He  later  gave  up  the 
bicycle  and  opted  for  walking  the 
route,  which  took  him  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

The  retired  carrier  has  no  plans  for 
the  retirement  home,  but  his  sister  is 
hoping  he  will  find  some  “chores”  to 
do  there  so  he  is  not  idle. 

She  has  also  promised  to  take  him 
for  day-long  visits  to  Shady  Grove 
“where  he  can  walk  around  and  visit 
all  his  friends.” 


(Wagaman  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald  hr.  Waynesboro,  Pa.) 


Total  Newspaper  Management  SystemiTM 
CIRCULATION  &  CLASSIFIED  SOFTWARE 


Integrated  Software  for  the  complex  requirements  of 
large  newspapers...  Specially  designed  and  develop¬ 
ed  by  newspaper  professionals. 

SEE  US  AT  ANPA  EXPO  -  BOOTH  405 


gulf  coast  system  design 

2025  Cattlemen  Road,  Sarasota,  Florida  33582 

Telephone  (813)  371-3231 
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Here  comes  K-Flex 


Here  comes  the  new  generation 
of  flexographic  newsprint 
from  Kruger. 


the  spi&cs  on  K-Flex 

iCdhtact  a  Kruger  sales  representative 
'  or  our  Yom  sales  offrce: 

Kruger  Pu(p  &  Paper  Sales  Inc. 

,489— 5th  Ave.;  18th  Floor 
New  York,  N.Y  10017 
^  (24^2)  697-9700 
x' 

'  r  Kruger  me.  ~~ 


Ptioto  courtesy  of  Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  'ibrk,  PA 


Count  on  Kruger  for  leadership  in  flexographic  technology. 
K-Flex  newsprint  has  been  developed  with  special  surface 
characteristics  to  help  you  get  the  full  potential  frpm  your 
flexography  investment. 


Library  systems 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


PURGING  —  Possible. 

INFORMATION  REPACKAGING  & 
MARKETING  —  Possible,  subject 
to  negotiation. 

HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  IBM 
mainframes  (MVS  and  VM  operating 
systems);  Univac;  Honeywell;  ICL. 
Minicomputers  —  Digital  (Vax); 
Wang;  Data  General;  Prime,  Hewlett 
Packard;  Xerox;  GEC;  Perkin 
ELmer,  Microcomputers-IBM/PC; 
Wang  PC;  MS-DOS  microcomputers; 
Fortune  (single  and  multi-user). 

SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  —  STATUS 
is  a  fully  supported  product  and  full 
support  and  training  is  provided. 

OTHER  FEATURES  —  Integration 
possible  with  other  systems  and  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  word  processing; 
graphics;  statistical  packages;  micro¬ 
fiche.  Flexible  security  to  field  level. 
Extended  character  range  available  to 
handle  European  languages. 


CARY  SILICONE 
APPLICATORS  FOR 
PRINTING  COLOR 


Reduces  marking  from  former  board,  angle  bars 
and  chopper  blades. 

Reduces  adjacent  page  offsetting. 

Reduces  static.  Over  1,000  sold. 

•  Automatic  Flying  Pasters 
•  Automatic  Infeeds  •  Web  Guides  •  Chillstands 
•  Flying  Imprinters  •  Ribbon  Decks 

Specializing  in  Converting  Newspapers  Presses 
to  Commercial  Heat-Set  nesses. 

©(Q  1 1  I  U  //l5800  W.  Overland  Drive 
U  //Nevii  Berlin,  Wl  53151 

- T'  // (414)  786-2509 

DESIGN  INC.  //Telex  26-9670 


SYSTEM  —  UNIDAS  1100 
SOURCE  —  Sperry  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19424;  Alex  J. 
Wyrwas.  (215)  542-5499. 

PRICE  —  Software  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $29,700  or  leased  for  $660 
per  month  full  support. 

INDEXING  METHODS  —  Manual 
or  automatic. 

AVAILABLE  KEYS  —  Unstopped 
or  selected  keywords,  bylines,  the¬ 
saurus  controlled  subject  headings, 
dates,  areas,  and  document  numbers. 
On  a  subset  of  documents,  any 
word(s)  can  be  keyword(s). 

OTHER  PROCESSING  —  The¬ 
saurus  maintenance  and  updating. 
TYPE  —  Full  text  disk-based  ar¬ 
chive. 

STATUS  —  Operational  and  mar¬ 
keted. 

INSTALLATIONS  —  About  80 
installations  around  the  world 
includes  —  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
RETRIEVAL  METHODS  —  Key¬ 
word  search  of  disk  stored  index. 
SEARCHING  AIDS  —  Thesaurus, 
Boolean  logic  module,  synonym 
searching,  string  searching,  assigned 
weighting  factors  to  keys  at  time  of 
search,  antonym  and  homonym 
searching,  searching  on  keyword 
translation  into  foreign  language. 
DOCUMENT  DELIVERY  —  VDT 
display  or  line  printout. 

PURGING  —  Possible. 
INFORMATION  REPACKAGING 
AND  MARKETING  —  Possible,  but 
actual  operations  are  unknown. 
HARDWARE  SUPPORT  —  Sperry 
IKK)  in  time  share  mode. 
SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  —  COBOL 
5R2C  compiler,  SORT-MERGE 
13R1A.  MASM  3R1,  MAP  31R2, 
EXEC  39R2,  CMS  6R2,  DMS  1100, 
SSG21Rl,DOC  4.0  ED  16R1. 
OTHER  FEATURES  —  Security 
system  provides  against  unauthorized 
access.  Accounting  functions  keep 
records  of  all  activities  and  transac¬ 
tions  generated  by  a  user. 

Happy  birthday 

The  Newspaper  Society,  which 
represents  regional  and  local  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  cele¬ 
brated  its  150th  birthday  on  April  25. 

Eighteen  publishers  attended  the 
society’s  first  meeting  at  33  Fleet 
Street  in  1836. 

To  commemorate  the  event,  the 
society  commissioned  a  china  figu¬ 
rine  from  Royal  Doulton  which  de¬ 
picts  a  news  vendor  of  the  1830’s. 


Liquor  board 
refuses  to  pay 
paper  for  ad 

The  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board  has  refused  to  pay  the  Sunday 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News  $583  for  a 
display  ad  because  it  charged  that  the 
advertisement  was  not  placed  in  the 
requested  section  of  the  newspaper. 

The  LCB  claimed  it  wanted  the  ad 
to  run  in  the  editorial  section,  but  it 
appeared  in  the  arts  and  leisure  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  ad  was  critical  of  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Patriot-News  on  the 
state  ownership  of  liquor  stores. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  LCB  press 
secretary  Robert  D.  Ford  without 
board  approval,  and  according  to 
Sunday  advertising  manger  James  A. 
Shoop,  the  LCB  originally  refused  to 
pay  for  the  ad  on  grounds  that  it  was 
not  properly  authorized. 

Shoop  said  the  Patriot-News  has 
evidence  the  ad  was  properly  author¬ 
ized,  citing  the  newspaper’s  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  state  order  form  signed  by 
Edward  A.  Roegula,  head  of  the 
LCB’s  procurement  division. 

The  ad  manager  remarked  that  the 
order  form  explicitly  states  “No  posi¬ 
tion  requested.’’ 

In  any  event,  the  newspaper  makes 
it  clear  to  advertisers  that  it  does  not 
guarantee  position  for  ads. 

“We’ve  always  been  explicit  that 
we  will  not  make  any  adjustment  for 
position  or  accept  any  request  for 
position.  The  only  thing  we  tell  adver¬ 
tisers  is,  ‘We’ll  do  the  best  we  can,”’ 
Shoop  said. 

Shoop  said  the  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  “demand  payment”  for  the 
ad  and  will  “take  appropriate  action” 
if  payment  is  not  received  within  90 
days. 


Mrak  joins 
Cerutti 

Robert  J.  Mrak,  formerly  an  engi¬ 
neering  product  manager  for  Harris 
Graphics  Corp.,  has  joined  North 
American  Cerutti  Corp.  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  newspapers. 

Mrak,  40,  who  has  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  market,  is 
charged  with  establishing  Cerutti’s 
flexographic  newspaper  press  in  the 
North  Ajnerican  market. 

Cerutti,  an  Italian  firm  established 
in  rotogravure  presses  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  has  flexo  presses 
printing  about  750,0(X)  copies  a  day  at 
several  Italian  newspapers. 
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The  Integrated 
Pagination 
)Olution  — 
here  at  System 
Integrators 


Right  now,  our  engineers  are  completing 
development  of  the  Sierra  pagination 
system. 

What  does  it  do?  Simple:  It  lets  you  create 
and  produce  entire  newspaper  pages, 
including  display  ads  and  graphics,  on 
screen.  Your  Sit  editorial  and  advertising 
systems  merge  with  Sierra  for  the  most 
efficient  way  ever  invented  to  publish 
a  newspaper. 

We've  been  working  on  the  Sierra  system 
since  the  early  ’80s.  During  that  time, 
other  companies  announced  pagination 
systems.  Those  systems  are  turning  out  to 
be  inefficient  "cals  and  dogs"  compro¬ 
mises:  bits  and  pieces  of  hardware  strung 
together  with  incompatible  software. 

But  the  word  is  out: 

System  Integrators  is 
creating  the  industry's 
first  truly  integrated, 
no-compromise 
pagination  system. 


True  Integration  —  the  One-Vendor 
Advantage 

What  makes  the  Sierra  pagination  system 
so  different?  Its  increased  efficiency, 
based  on  the  fundamental  integration  that 
underlies  all  System  Integrators  products. 


sierra  Pagination  System 

Other  manufacturers  create  simple  links 
between  mixed  pieces  of  hardware  and 
software.  This  makeshift  approach  causes 
a  component  to  lose  capabilities  in  order 
to  "talk  to"  another. 

But  when  one  company  designs  all  com¬ 
ponents  to  act  as  an  efficient,  comprehen¬ 
sive  system,  that's  true  integration.  We  feel 
so  strongly  about  this  issue  that  we  named 
our  company  after  it. 

Because  of  integration,  our  systems  are 
tremendously  efficient  and  reliable.  They're 
also  virtually  obsolescence-proof:  new 
products  are  designed  to  work  easily  with 
existing  ones.  No  vendor  offers  more. 


Long-Term  Value  —  Without 
Compromise 

Integration  is  only  half  the  story.  An 
obsolescence-proof  system  must  be 
backed  by  a  company  that  will  also  last: 
System  Integrators— more  than  a  technical 
innovator—  is  also  the  industry’s  best- 
managed,  most  stable  firm. 

That's  why  we’re  more  than  a  vendor, 
we're  a  partner.  Ask  the  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  are  testing  the  Sierra  sys¬ 
tem.  Or,  of  course,  any  of  the  newspapers 
who  rely  on  our  System/55  or  System/25. 

Tired  of  compromises?  Call  or  write  for 
more  information  about  the  Sierra  pagina¬ 
tion  system  or  any  System  Integrators 
product. 


System 

Integrators, 

Inc. 


Headquarters:  4111  North  Freeway  Blvd. 
Sacramento,  CA  95834 
Telephone:  (916)  929-9481 
Telex:  172829 


System  Integrators  staffs  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Finland, 
Australia  and  the  United  States. 


Seven  of  eight  Pa.  newsrooms  have  no  minority  empioyees 

PSNE’s  board  of  directors  wants  to  rectify  the  situation 


A  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  found  that 
seven  out  of  eight  newsrooms  in  the 
state  have  no  minority  employees. 

Fewer  than  one  out  of  four  daily 
newsrooms  have  no  minorities,  while 
fewer  than  one  in  fourteen  weekly 
newsrooms  currently  employ  non¬ 
whites,  the  survey  stated. 

To  rectify  the  situation,  PSNE’s 
board  of  directors  unanimously 
adopted  a  “very  strong  policy  on 
minority  employment”  for  the  state’s 
newsrooms,  stated  minorities  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Tom  Livingston, 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

The  policy  calls  for  minority  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
rooms  to  reach  “parity”  with  the 
state’s  minority  population  by  the 
year  2000.  The  plans  include  the 
establishment  of  a  “confidential 
minority  placement  and  recruitment 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
SELECTS  EDI 
PORT  EXPANDERS 

The  Associated  Press  is  using  the  P6C  Data 
Director  on  its  new  WARN  Weather  Service  for 
newspapers.  The  P6C  allows  the  conneaion  of 
up  to  four  (4)  wjre  service  feeds  to  a  single 
computer  port  or  printer.  Connecting  to  any 
wire  service  conforming  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  (ANPA)  format, 
the  P6C  gives  the  user  complete  flexibility  in 
seleaing  and  routing  stories  with  nearly  end¬ 
less  selection  criteria.  Present  internal  memory 
capabilities  allow  up  to  1  million  characters  to 
be  buffered  for  output  to  the  seleaed  pon.  The 
device  also  allows  the  wire  service  vendor  to 
easily  and  remotely  change  the  categoiy-  of 
stories  the  customer  receives  as  requirements 
change  or  sp>ecial  events  take  place. 

^  For  more  information  plea.se  contaa: 

Michael  George 


service”  and  periodic  canvassing  and 
surveys  to  monitor  minority  hiring 
and  “identify  editors  seeking  minor¬ 
ity  recruiting  assistance.” 

In  addition,  Livingston  said  the 
national  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  wants  to  cooperate 
with  PSNE  and  other  state  editors’ 
societies  to  create  “state-level  strate¬ 
gies  that  might  map  new  paths  for 
improving  minority  newsroom 
employment  nationally.” 

The  PSNE  survey  found  that  only 
3.7%  of  the  state’s  news  professionals 
are  non-whites,  although  the  1980 
Census  showed  minorities  comprised 
10.2%,  or  about  1.2  million  people,  of 
the  state’s  total  population  of  about 
11.9  million  people. 


100,000  said  they  employ  minorities 
in  the  newsroom.  Four  of  12  dailies  in 
the  40,000  to  100,000  circulation 
range  said  they  have  minority  jour¬ 
nalists,  while  seven  of  31  dailies  in  the 
15,000  to  40,000  circulation  range 
reported  they  have  minorities  on  their 
newsroom  staffs. 

All  30  newspapers  responding  in 
the  under  15,000  circulation  range 
said  they  have  no  minority  newsroom 
employees. 

Of  the  176  weeklies  contacted,  129 
responded  but  only  nine  of  the  weekly 
respondents  said  they  have  minorities 
on  their  newsroom  staffs. 

According  to  the  survey,  minorities 
account  for  4.5%  of  the  reporters  at 
the  state’s  dailies,  2.9%  of  the  copy 


There  are  a  total  of  109  non-white  journalists  working 
at  Pennsylvania  dailies,  but  70  of  them  are  employed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 


FUTURE  DIMENSONS  INC. 
13  Columbia  Drive /Amherst,  NH  03031 

603/889-6039 


The  latest  national  survey  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  found  the  minority  representa¬ 
tion  in  newsrooms  increased  in  1985 
to  6.3%  from  5.76%  in  1984.  In  1978, 
the  first  year  of  the  ASNE  survey, 
minority  representation  in  the  news¬ 
room  nationwide  was  3.95%. 

Minorities  comprise  4%  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  working  at  Pennsylvania’s 
daily  newspapers  and  2.1%  of  the 
journalists  working  at  the  state’s 
weeklies. 

Among  40  dailies  with  news  staffs 
of  20  or  more,  24  of  them  employ  no 
minorities  in  the  newsroom,  the 
survey  found. 

There  are  a  total  of  109  non- white 
journalists  working  at  Pennsylvania 
dailies,  but  70  of  them  are  employed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News. 

Minority  newsroom  employment  at 
all  the  other  dailies  in  the  state  comes 
to  only  1.9%,  the  survey  said. 

Seventy-nine  of  91  dailies  con¬ 
tacted  responded  to  the  survey. 
Sixty-two  of  the  responding  dailies 
reported  they  employ  no  minorities, 
compared  to  17  which  do  employ 
minorities  in  the  newsroom. 

By  circulation,  all  six  daily  newspa¬ 
per  respondents  with  circulation  over 


editors,  4.9%  of  the  photo  and  art 
staffs  and  3.6%  of  the  news  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area,  where  minorities  comprise 
25.4%  of  the  population  —  compared 
to  4.4%  in  the  rest  of  the  state  —  the 
eight  dailies  responding  to  the  survey 
reported  minority  newsroom  employ¬ 
ment  of  10. 1%.  For  the  71  responding 
dailies  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  minority 
newsroom  employment  was  only 
1.6%. 

Tv,  newspapers 
are  main  source 
of  business  news 

A  national  survey  by  the  Roper 
Organization  Inc.  showed  that  most 
Americans,  when  asked  to  name  their 
two  or  three  primary  sources  about 
business,  mentioned  newspapers 
(77%)  and  television  (85%),  according 
to  the  Television  Information  Office 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

Television  was  the  main  source  for 
women  as  well  as  men.  Among 
women,  tv  mentions  totaled  87%  and 
among  men  the  total  was  81%. 
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From  the  press  delivery  to  the  loading  dock . . .  fill 
all  your  newspaper  mailroom  needs  with  a  call  to 
Hall  Systems. 

Hall  can  handle  it.  Counter  Stackers.  Conveyors. 
Labelers.  Count  verification  scales.  Bottom  wrap¬ 
pers.  Programming  and  Controls.  All  designed 
and  built  by  Hall  Systems  for  performance, 
durability,  reliability,  and  operating  economy.  All 
sold  and  serviced  with  Hall  Systems’  commitment 
to  continuing  customer  satisfaction. 


Hall  Systems  can  design  your  new  mailroom 
layout  or  update  your  present  system.  In  addition, 
for  comprehensive  project  management  and  turn¬ 
key  installation  services,  our  association  with 
George  R.  Hall  Contracting  represents  your  best 
choice  for  single-source  responsibility. 

For  total  newspaper  mailroom  capability,  call  Hall. 
Hall  can  handle  it . . .  all. 


HALL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 


A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


HALL 


24400  Sperry  Drive,  Westlake,  OH  44145  216-835-0700  •  Telex;  985-258 


In-house  microfilming  of  checks  adds  up  to  savings  at  the  L.A.  Times 


For  any  business,  12,500  incoming 
checks  a  day  is  good  news  from  a 
revenue  standpoint,  but  a  headache  in 
terms  of  processing. 

Until  recently,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  paid  its  banks  as  much  as 
$150,000  annually  for  check  process¬ 
ing,  even  though  the  Times  sorted  its 
own  checks. 


“Our  investment  was 
paid  back  in  the  first  six 
months.” 


In  1985,  the  Times  reduced  those 
charges  by  60%,  saving  a  total  of 
$90,000  the  first  year,  by  negotiating  a 
special  deposit  concept  with  a  local 
bank  that  required  taking  over  the 
bank’s  microfilm  effort  and  perform¬ 
ing  special  bank  sorting  internally. 

“We  microfilm  about  12,500 
checks  a  day  in  about  50  minutes,” 
said  Snyder. 

With  an  initial  invest¬ 
ment  that  was  paid  back  within  six 
months,  and  a  small  change  in  its 


Circulation  and 
business  software 
is  now  available 
for  many  different 
types  of  computers, 
large  and  small. 


Now  over  120  users! 
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operations,  the  newspaper  has  made 
significant  cost  savings. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of 
advertising  linage  the  Times  receives, 
its  prepaid  subscriptions  also  gen¬ 
erate  a  significant  number  of  checks. 
Daily  remittances  are  sorted  into  six 
sections  —  one  for  each  of  the  five 
leading  banks  in  southern  California 
and  another  for  all  other  banks.  Typi¬ 
cal  charges  by  banks  to  process  these 
sorted  checks  run  about  2.40  to  4.50 
per  check. 

In  January  1985,  one  of  the  local 
banks  made  a  novel  proposal:  If  the 
Times  deposited  all  other  bank-on-us 
sorted  checks  with  them,  the  bank 
would  change  its  check-deposit  rate 
from  4.50  per  check  to  $8  a  day  per 
bank  regardless  of  the  number  of 
checks  deposited.  The  sole  exception 
would  be  for  this  bank’s  own  checks, 
which  would  continue  to  be  charged 
at  3.50  per  check.  The  Times  subse¬ 
quently  negotiated  a  special  rate  with 
a  competitive  bank  for  $7  per  bank 
instead  of  the  3.50. 

“Both  of  these  banks  proposed  one 
additional  task  for  us:  In  return  for  the 
cost  reduction,  we  would  microfilm 
all  the  checks  we  deposited  with 
them,  and  provide  them  with  a  hard 
copy  of  the  microfilm  image  if  they 
should  need  one  later,”  said  Nancy 
Yip,  assistant  supervisor  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  remittance  processing  center. 

John  Snyder,  manager  of  the 
Times’  records  and  micrographics 
department,  and  Mike  Fisher,  super¬ 
visor  of  micrographics,  recom¬ 
mended  the  purchase  of  a  Kodak 
Reliant  intelligent  microfilmer  2000 
because  of  its  speed,  reproduction 
capabilities  and  simplicity. 

“Our  only  cost  was  buying  the 
Kodak  equipment  and  hiring  a  part- 
time  operator,”  said  Fisher.  “Our 
investment  was  paid  back  in  the  first 
six  months.” 

“We  microfilm  about  12,500 
checks  a  day  in  about  50  minutes,” 
said  Snyder.  “So  we  have  plenty  of 
time  left  in  the  day  to  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  other  departments’  work,  as 
well.  It  is  kept  busy  microfilming  cor¬ 
porate  stock  certificates  and  sub¬ 
scriber  insurance  records,  and  other 
documents.” 

“The  two  banks  involved  love  the 
system,”  said  Nancy  Yip.  “They  do 
much  less  work.  They  receive  our 
package  of  checks,  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  check  clearing  house.  They  save 
money  on  microfilm,  labor  and  every¬ 
thing  else  involved  in  recording 


checks.” 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the 
program,  other  banks  have  offered 
similar  programs. 

“Before  we  started  this  system,  we 
were  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  banks  as 
far  as  rates,”  said  Dave  Garay,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  remittance  processing 
center. 


“We  microfiim  about 
12,500  checks  a  day  in 
about  50  minutes,”  said 
Synder. 


Under  the  current  system,  the  first 
bank  checks  and  processes  each 
bundle  for  $7  a  day  and  receives 
deposits  involving  on-us  checks  writ¬ 
ten  on  three  other  large  local  banks, 
processing  each  bank’s  bundle  for  $8 
a  day.  The  second  bank  receives  its 
own  checks. 

Duplicate  microfllms  are  sent  to  the 
second  bank  each  day  for  its  records, 
but  the  Hrst  bank  prefers  that  the 
Times  retain  all  the  microfilm  rec¬ 
ords. 

Because  the  microfilm  is  such  a 
vital  transaction  record,  the  Times 
takes  great  care  in  controlling  the 
ongoing  quality  of  the  images  pro¬ 
duced. 

“We  do  weekly  random  checks  on 
the  microfilm  to  be  certain  that  we’re 
getting  the  best  image,”  said  Snyder. 
“If  you  can’t  read  a  check  clearly, 
microfilm  really  doesn’t  do  anything. 
Because  we  keep  our  own  records 
now,  we’ve  been  able  to  gain  a  greater 
measure  of  security:  We  can  record 
all  the  checks  and  have  all  the  docu¬ 
mentation  to  review  them.” 

The  Times  considers  the  microfilm 
process  an  inexpensive  and  highly 
effective  insurance  policy  against  lost 
deposits,  cutting  look-up  time  for 
each  check  from  15  minutes  to  a  few 
seconds. 

To  accomplish  this,  Snyder  and 
Fisher  set  up  a  system  that  gives  a 
different-size  “image  mark”  to  each 
retrieval  category.  Image  marks  are 
different-size  black  rectangles  on  the 
edge  of  the  microfilm  that  mark  each 
entry  and  make  it  easy  to  retrieve 
data. 

This  accurate  and  reliable  tracing 
system  enables  the  Times  to  spend 
less  money  on  a  courier  company’s 
extra  fee  to  reconstruct  any  lost 
checks. 
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CLASSIFIED  SYSTEMS  .  .  .  Press  11  has  one  of  the 
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The  importance  of  good  outdoor  lighting 

How  one  newspaper  improved  its  lighting  to  stop  muggings 


At  the  Journal- American  in  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.,  better  outdoor  lighting  is 
being  credited  with  stopping  mug¬ 
gings  and  improving  morale. 

And  an  added  feature  of  the  new 
lights  is  lower  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  and  the  fact  that  the  local 
utility,  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Co. ,  paid  nearly  half  the  $6,200  cost  of 
improving  the  lighting. 

“Since  the  system  was  installed 
near  the  end  of  1983,  there  has  not 
been  one  parking  lot  incident,” 
according  to  Robert  F.  Phillips,  facili¬ 
ties  manager  at  the  30,000-circulation 
Journal- American.  “We  attribute  this 
to  the  much  better  visibility  provided 
by  the  new  system.” 

Phillips  said  the  system  also  has 
helped  the  morale  of  employees,  who 
see  that  management  cares  about 
their  safety. 

The  lighting  issue  came  into  focus 
in  1982  after  a  female  employee  was 
assaulted  in  the  parking  lot  as  she 
reported  to  work  at  5:30  a.m.  The 
problem  was  heightened,  and  man¬ 
agement  stepped  in,  less  than  a  year 
later  when  another  woman  was 
attacked  at  the  same  time  of  day  in  the 
same  parking  lot. 

Holmes  Electrical  Contractors 
from  Renton,  Wash.,  was  called  in  to 
evaluate  the  situation.  Holmes 
recommended  that  the  existing 
hodge-  podge  of  mercury  vapor  and 
incandescent  lamps  on  poles,  walls 
and  entrance  ways  be  changed  to  high 
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pressure  sodium  lights,  which  last  as 
long  but  are  more  efficient. 

The  new  system  would  provide 
20%  more  light  than  the  old  one  and 
would  use  54%  less  electricity.  The 
added  cost  of  the  high  pressure 
sodium  lamps  was  expected  to  be 
offset  by  reduced  costs  of  changing 
bulbs  and  ballasts.  Operating  and 
maintenance  costs  were  expected  to 
drop  by  about  24%  from  the  cost  of 
running  the  old  outdoor  lighting. 


The  new  system  would 
provide  20%  more  light 
than  the  old  one  and 
would  use  54%  less 
electricity. 


While  Phillips  was  ready  to  foot  the 
cost  of  the  new  lights,  an  added  bonus 
was  found  in  an  energy  conservation 
program  provided  by  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  selected 
the  newspaper  to  receive  a  $3,000 
payment. 

While  the  system  has  been  a  boon 
financially,  Phillips  said,  “let’s  not 
overlook  the  principal  purpose  for 
doing  what  we  did:  increasing 
employee  safety  and  peace  of  mind. 
That  goal  has  been  accomplished  in 
spades.” 

The  brighter  light,  he  said,  “in  itself 
discourages  those  bent  on  doing 
physical  harm  to  others,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  people  an  earlier 
warning,  so  they  can  take  precautions 
if  they  don’t  like  what  they  see.  This 
added  safety  has  greatly  improved 
employee  morale.  They  not  only  feel 
safer,  they  also  see  that  management 
cares  about  their  safety.” 

An  added  bonus,  according  to  Phil¬ 
lips,  has  been  favorable  comments 
from  people  about  the  new  lamps’ 
golden  white  color,  which  is  distinc¬ 
tive,  attractive  and  creates  “a  feeling 
of  wholeness”  about  the  property  at 
night  that  doesn’t  exist  during  the 
day. 

Phillips  summarized:  “In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  it’s  not  possible  to  put  a 
specific  dollar  value  on  enhanced 
morale,  increased  safety  and  so  on.  In 


many  instances  it  is.” 

Information  about  lighting  can  be 
acquired  from  the  National  Lighting 
Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Compugraphic 
forms  customer 
service  division 

Compugraphic  Corp.  has  formed  a 
new  50()-employee  Customer  Service 
Division  by  combining  what  were 
field  engineering  and  customer  educa¬ 
tion  and  support  operations. 

The  new  unit  “will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  faster  response  time  and  more 
efficient  handling  of  customer 
requests,”  according  to  Russell 
Spencer,  vice  president  of  the  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  division  has  set  up  toll-free 
numbers  for  ordering  parts.  They  are 
in  Massachusetts  800-322-9307, 
Alaska  800-227-1336,  and  elsewhere 
800-225-0250. 

Union  ratifies 
CP  contract 

Employees  at  the  Canadian  Press 
and  affiliated  Broadcast  News  Ltd. 
have  ratified  a  new  three-year  con¬ 
tract  that  provides  annual  salary 
increases  of  5.5%,  6%  and  6%. 

The  Canadian  Wire  Service  Guild, 
which  represent  about  400  full-time 
and  part-time  editorial  and  office 
workers  at  the  two  news  services, 
said  members  voted  190  to  72  to 
approve  the  contract. 

The  pact  raises  the  top  rate  for 
reporter/editor  to  $734.82  weekly, 
retroactive  to  January  1.  The  top  rate 
will  rise  to  $825.64  in  the  final  year. 

The  union  alsq  gained  improve¬ 
ments  in  seniority  guarantees  and 
severance  pay  in  the  event  of  layoffs; 
extension  of  benefits  to  part  timers;  a 
vision  care  program  in  the  third  year; 
better  vacations,  job  postings  and 
scheduling  provisions.  « 

The  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  help  of  a  Canadian  government 
conciliator. 
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Press  women  in  New  Mexico 

Survey  yields  a  profile  of  the  typical  female  journalist 


A  task  force  of  the  Albuquerque 
chapter  of  New  Mexico  Press  Women 
recently  conducted  a  detailed  survey 
of  its  membership  to  find  out  what  it’s 
like  working  in  communications  in 
that  state. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  roster  (82  respondents)  partici¬ 
pated. 

What  emerged  was  a  profile  of  the 
typical  member  of  the  organization. 

According  to  the  survey,  she  (95% 
of  respondents  were  female)  is  most 
likely  to  work  full  time  at  a  newspa¬ 
per,  earn  up  to  $20,000  a  year  and  has 
been  in  the  field  less  than  five  years. 

She  is  aware  that  her  mostly  male 
colleagues  earn  more  than  she  does, 
but  she  has  not  asked  for  a  raise  in  two 
years.  If  she  did,  her  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  the  pay  increase  would  have  been 
slightly  better  than  50-50,  as  54%  of 
respondents  said  they  got  raises  when 
requested. 

In  addition,  she  did  not  apply  for  a 
promotion,  but  if  she  had,  she  would 
have  had  a  52%  chance  that  the  boss 
would  say  yes. 

While  health  insurance,  sick  leave 
and  paid  vacation  are  sure  things, 
severance  pay  and  maternity  leave 
benefits  were  not.  Should  she  marry  a 
fellow  worker,  chances  are  the  two 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  at  their 
jobs,  provided  one  does  not  supervise 
the  other. 

Five  to  eight  hours  a  day  are  spent 
working  at  a  video  display  terminal. 
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and  while  she  has  adapted  without 
major  physical  problems  to  the  VDT, 
she  still  experiences  eyestrain  and 
occasionally  has  difficulty  focusing. 

After  newspapers,  at  which  37%  of 
respondents  work,  16%  said  they 
work  as  freelancers.  The  remainder 
work  mostly  in  public  relations, 
advertising  and  broadcast  journalism. 
While  64%  said  they  have  been  at 
their  current  job  less  than  five  years, 
one  out  of  three  have  been  in  commu¬ 
nications  up  to  10  years,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  in  four  have  been  in  the 
field  10  to  20  years. 

Of  those  employed  full  time,  42% 
earn  less  than  $20,000  and  31%  make 
between  $20,000  and  $25,000.  The 
remaining  27%  earn  more  than 
$25,000  a  year,  and  one  freelancer 
said  her  earnings  are  $100,000  annu¬ 
ally.  Seventy  percent  of  respondents 
working  part  time  in  communications 
earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

Those  who  responded  said  experi¬ 
ence  and  education  are  key  factors  in 
being  hired,  but  also  noted  other 
criteria  such  as  ambition,  usefulness, 
personality  and  “who  you  know.’’ 

While  almost  60%  said  part-time 
employment  is  an  option  at  their  firm, 
the  respondents  were  divided  over 
whether  that  is  considered  a  viable 
step  toward  a  career. 

Job  sharing  is  available  or  proposed 
at  only  a  small  number  of  companies, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Maternity  leave  policies  follow  no 
distinct  pattern,  and  77%  said  there  is 
no  paternity  leave  available.  But  love 
in  the  office  is  possible,  as  half 
reported  employers  who  have  hired 
couples  already  married. 

Sixty  percent  of  those  surveyed 
work  on  VDTs  in  the  office,  23%  at 
home  and  17%  in  both  places.  Forty- 
four  percent  spend  five-  to-eight 
hours  a  day  on  the  machines  five  days 
a  week.  The  most  commonly  men¬ 
tioned  VDT  accessories  offered  by 
employers  were  anti-glare  screen 
covers  and  adjustable  keyboards. 
Least  mentioned  were  movable 
pedestals  for  the  VDTs,  lowered 
lighting  and  film  blinds  for  windows, 
and  only  a  few  have  desk-area  adjust¬ 
able  light  sources. 

Forty-six  percent  mentioned  eye¬ 


strain  as  a  result  of  working  at  VDTs, 
but  60%  said  there  has  been  no  overall 
change  in  their  vision.  A  majority 
reported  they  infrequently  experi¬ 
ence  (less  than  once  a  week)  neck, 
lower  back  or  shoulder  pains,  head¬ 
aches,  wristaches  or  finger  cramps. 

The  commitee  who  tabulated  the 
75-question  survey  consumed  10  bot¬ 
tles  of  aspirin,  2.25  pounds  of  coffee 
(60%  decaffeinated)  and  3.2  cigarettes 
in  sporatic  meetings  over  5.6  months. 

The  eight-woman  committee  voted 
unanimously  (100%)  that  the  next 
survey  be  limited  to  10  yes-or-no 
questions. 

Tenn.  daily 
to  host 

illiteracy  panel 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
will  co-host  an  illiteracy  symposium 
for  newspaper  and  broadcast  execu¬ 
tives  in  Memphis  this  June  23-25. 

Former  Secretary  of  Education 
Terrence  Bell  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  “Literacy  Newsmakers 
’86.” 

Other  speakers  will  represent  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  Business  Council  for 
Effective  Literacy,  Laubach  Literacy 
Action,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corp.  and  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

For  addition  information,  contact 
the  Commercial  Appeal’s  public 
affairs  office.  Box  334  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  38101;  (901)  529-2490. 

St.  Louis  daily 
expands  tv  book 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
expanded  its  Tv  Digest  with  the  May 
24  weekend  edition. 

The  expanded  tv  book  includes  24- 
hour  cable  listings,  more  reviews  of 
cable  and  broadcast  programs,  and 
more  feature  stories  on  tv  stars,  their 
shows  and  people  behind  the  scenes 
in  television. 
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the  C-270D 
does  the  work. 


It’s  designed  to  make  the  operator’s  job 
a  lot  easier.  The  computer -controlled 
auto-focus  system  performs  focusing  and 
sizing  at  the  touch  of  a  few  buttons.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  options  including  a  6 -channel 
filter  wheel  and  an  automatic  exposure 
control  unit  can  make  color  work  a  snap. 

All  DS  horizontal  cameras  (manual 
and  automatic,  low -bed  and  overhead, 
sheet  film  and  roll  film)  fit  neatly  into  the 
DS  spectrum  of  pre- press  equipment. 
Ask  for  a  demonstration  and  see  just  how 
easy  the  C-270-D  can  be.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  push  a  few  buttons.  The  ones  on 
your  phone. 
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ADVERTISING 


Media,  ad  agencies  to  join  together  in  anti-drug  campaign 


The  major  media  companies  and 
advertising  agencies  of  America  are 
slated  to  launch  what  may  be  the 
largest  volunteer  ad  campaign  in  his¬ 
tory  this  fall  when  they  take  part  in  the 
war  against  drugs. 

Newspapers,  national  television, 
radio  and  magazines  will  join  forces 
with  agencies  in  a  $1.5  billion  cam¬ 
paign  developed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

The  three-year  commitment  was 
unveiled  recently  at  the  Four  A’s 
annual  meeting  at  the  Greenbrier  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Four  A’s  member  agencies  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  advertising  at  their  own 
expense.  All  three  major  tv  networks 
have  agreed  to  participate,  and  the 
other  participating  broadcast  groups, 
national  magazines  and  newspaper 
publishers  have  agreed  to  run  the 
messages  at  no  charge. 

From  its  New  York  headquarters 
the  Four  A’s  has  begun  to  build  a  staff 
to  coordinate  both  national  and  re¬ 
gional  elements  of  the  campaign. 

Richard  T.  O’Reilly,  who  was 
president  of  “Campaign  ’80’’  to  elect 
Ronald  Reagan  and  who  was  a  former 
high-ranking  executive  at  N  W  Ayer 
Inc.,  SSC&B  Inc.  and  Wells  Rich 
Greene  Inc.  agencies,  has  been 
named  national  director  of  the  cam- 
pamn. 

The  Four  As  will  also  coordinate 
efforts  through  its  28  regional  coun¬ 
cils  for  smaller  agencies  to  develop 
ads  to  be  run  by  regional  and  local 
stations  and  publishers. 

The  Ayer  agency  estimated  that 
pledges  by  the  media  and  ad  agencies 
to  contribute  money,  effort,  advertis¬ 
ing  space  and  time  will  be  equivalent 
to  $500  million  a  year.  In  addition. 
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Ayer  estimated  that  the  campaign  will 
generate  more  messages  than  adver¬ 
tising  for  any  fast-food  product,  soft 
drink  or  brand  of  automobile. 

“When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  if 
the  media  of  America  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  of  America,  in  partner¬ 
ship,  don’t  do  what  we’re  proposing, 
nobody  else  will,  because  nobody 
else  has  the  facilities  and  the  talent  we 
possess,’’  said  Louis  T.  Hagopian, 
chief  executive  officer  of  N  W  Ayer 


tions  and  1984-85  chairman  of  the 
Four  A’s,  was  named  executivo  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Washington  office. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  three-day 
meeting.  Four  A’s  president  Leonard 
S.  Matthews  played  six  radio  com¬ 
mercials  created  by  Bert,  Barz  and 
Kirby,  who  are  joining  the  continuing 
print  campaign  of  the  Four  A’s  to  help 
dispel  some  of  the  popular  myths 
about  advertising. 


All  three  major  tv  networks  have  agreed  to 
participate,  and  the  other  participating  broadcast 
groups,  national  magazines  and  newspaper  publishers 
have  agreed  to  run  the  messages  at  no  charge. 


Inc.  and  last  year’s  Four  A’s  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

“I  really  don’t  know  if  we  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  monumental  task  of 
unselling,’’  he  continued.  “The 
important  thing  is  that  we’re  going  to 
try.’’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Also  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  election  of  Robert  E. 
Jacoby  Jr.  as  Four  A’s  chairman  of 
the  board.  Jacoby,  who  succeeds 
Hagopian,  is  chairman,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Ted  Bates 
Worldwide  Inc.  Elected  as  vice  chair¬ 
man  was  Charlotte  Beers,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner,  Chicago. 

4c  :|c  9|i 

At  the  end  of  the  68th  annual  meet¬ 
ing’s  first  day,  a  special  Four  A’s 
Distinguished  Advertising  Award 
was  presented  to  Pepsi-Cola  for  con¬ 
tinuing  excellence  in  advertising  over 
many  years. 

The  award,  presented  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  is  a  brass  pyramid 
formed  by  four  capital  “A’s.”  Donald 
M.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pepsico 
Inc.  accepted  the  award,  presented  to 
him  by  John  F.  Bergin,  vice  president 
of  McCann-Erickson  Worldwide  and 
a  member  of  the  Four  A’s  board  of 
directors  who  has  chaired  the  Four 
A’s  creative  committee  for  the  past 
two  years.  Election  of  the  award  win¬ 
ner  was  made  by  the  creative  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Four  A’s. 

In  an  earlier  business  meeting,  John 
E.  O’Toole,  retired  chairman  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Communica¬ 


Matthews  also  announced  the 
extension  of  the  print  campaign  into 
business  publications  through  a  spe¬ 
cial  creative  strategy  featuring  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  who  speak  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  advertising  their  companies’ 
corporate  growth. 

The  business  advertising  campaign 
consists  of  long  copy  ads  in  which 
such  executives  as  Robert  Sinclair, 
president  of  Saab-Scania  of  America 
Inc.,  W.W.  Clements,  chairman  of  Dr 
Pepper,  and  Frank  Perdue,  president 
of  Perdue  Chicken,  describe  the  role 
of  advertising  in  their  marketing  suc¬ 
cesses.  Like  the  current  consumer 
campaign,  the  business  campaign  will 
be  offered  to  publications  for  use  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  donated  space. 

Matthews  also  commented  on  the 
current  merger  and  acquisition  activ¬ 
ity  within  the  advertising  industry, 
noting  that  “the  challenge  is  for  the 
new  super  agencies  to  be  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  corporate 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  nurturing  creativity  and  encour¬ 
aging  excellence.’’ 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
agency  mergers,  along  with  the  many 
recent  corporate  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions,  will  bring  “a  more  relaxed  and 
reasonable  view  of  conflicts.  Obvi¬ 
ously  an  agency  cannot  handle  direct 
brand  conflicts,  but  it’s  totally  rea¬ 
sonable  for  an  agency  to  handle  cor¬ 
porations  that  compete  if  internal 
agency  security  is  planned  and  imple- 
mented.  Investment  bankers, 
accounting  firms  and  lawyers  all 
handle  corporations  who  compete  — 
why  not  ad  agencies?’’  he  asked. 
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'  THEADS 
FROM  OUTER  SMCE 
ARE  COMING. 


Look  up.  A  dream  come  true  is  orbiting 
22,300  miles  above  your  head.  It’s  the  high 
tech  cornerstone  of  the  AD/SAT  Network, 
a  satellite  that  delivers  ads 
directly  to  your  newspaper. 

At  the  speed  of  light. 

It  all  starts  with  one  solitary 
piece  of  repro  material  from  an 
advertising  agency,  and  ends 
moments  later  at  newspapers  across 
America  as  a  facsimile  that’s  a  dead 
ringer  for  the  original.  No  missing, 
mangled  or  delayed  ads.  No  missed 
insertions. No  lost  revenue.  Plus  the 
bonus  of  an  on-line  message  system 
that,  for  the  first  time,  links  ad 
agencies,  newspapers  and  their 
representatives. 

This  fall  the  AD/SAT  Network 
goes  operational,  serving  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  demonstration 
newspapers. 

For  years  it’s  been  your 
dream.  Now  it’s  your  reality. 

And  it’s  time  for  you  to  join  the 
Network.  For  full  details,  contact 
AD/SAT,  540  Madison  Avenue, 

36th  floor.  New  York  10022.  Phone 
(212)872-1491. 


h\  •It-'fL'y  I. 

We  deliver  newspaper  ads 
at  the  speed  of  light. 
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The  changing  role  of  the  farm  editor 

At  one  time  they  were  ex-farmers  who  touted  a  stabile  industry; 
but  the  downturn  in  the  agricultural  economy  has  changed  that 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Farm  editors  have  changed  with  the 
times  and  the  rural  economy  —  and 
they  are  finding  it’s  a  decidedly  mixed 
blessing. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  sharp  and 
continuing  turndown  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  has  put  farm  news  on 
the  front  page. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  that  same 
slump  has  reduced  both  the  number  of 
farm  reporters,  and  their  expense 
accounts. 

“One  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  if 
the  number  of  farmers  keeps  declin¬ 
ing,  the  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  (farm  editors),  will  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  them?”  said  Ann  Toner, 
farm  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  of  America. 

The  farm  economy  collapse  has 
helped  that,  she  said. 

“One  thing  it  has  done  is  answer 
the  question  that  came  up  in  the 
Seventies  of  why  do  you  need  a  farm 
writer,”  Toner  said. 

But  coverage  has  already  been  cut 
back  in  some  ways,  she  told  the  23rd 
Agricultural  Communications  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia. 

“There  was  a  time  when  most  of 
the  major  farm  writers  attended  all  the 
major  farm  conventions,”  Toner 
said.  “Now  just  a  handful  do.” 

However,  a  newspaper  farm  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  has  also  broadened.  Toner 
and  other  speakers  noted. 

“I  think  there  was  a  time  when  the 
farm  writer  was  expected  to  say  to  the 
farmer,  ‘Well,  why  don’t  you  try  this 
or  that.’  To  advise  farms  on  crops  or 
livestock.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  see 
much  of  that  anymore,”  Toner  said. 

Instead  of  speaking  so  directly  to 
farmers,  the  panelists  said,  farm  jour¬ 
nalists  now  are  more  likely  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  how  agricultural  issues  affect 
both  farmers  and  city  dwellers. 

“Newspapers  (in  covering  farmers) 
have  begun  to  concentrate  on  tradi¬ 
tionally  non-agricultural  issues,”  said 
Maryville  (Mo.)  Daily  Forum 
publisher  Joe  Sullivan. 

“So  now  you  see  the  churches 
offering  psychological  help,  or  they 
write  stories  about  the  activist  farm¬ 


ers  who  planted  those  white  crosses 
in  the  courthouse  lawn,”  he  said. 

That’s  a  substantial  change,  Sulli¬ 
van  said. 

“It  wasn’t  long  ago  when  farm 
coverage  was  very  cyclical,”  Sullivan 
said.  “We’d  have  stories  in  the  spring 
about  the  planting  —  and  stories 
about  the  weather.  Then  crop  reports 
—  and  stories  about  the  weather. 
Then  escalating  land  values — and  the 
weather.  And  stories  about  yields  — 
and  the  weather.” 

But  those  stories,  he  added,  often 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  increasing 
yields  they  boasted  about  were  actu¬ 
ally  creating  the  overproduction  that 
caused  the  farm  slump. 

Even  now,  Sullivan  said,  farm  jour¬ 
nalists  must  continue  to  reexamine 
their  assumptions  about  agriculture.  . 

He  argued,  for  example,  that  the 
present  so-called  “farm  crisis”  is 
neither  as  deep  nor  as  new  as  news 
organizations  portray  it. 


Women,  once  a  rarity 
among  farm  editors, 
now  comprise  about 
50%  of  the  140  members 
in  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  of  America. 


Citing  statistics,  he  argued  that  the 
decline  in  farm  numbers  and  the 
increase  in  foreclosures  is  actually 
below  average  for  the  several  decades 
after  World  War  II;  that  farmers  have 
actually  less  debt  to  assets  than  the 
average  family;  and  that  big  agribusi¬ 
ness  and  federal  farm  subsidies  are 
both  less  ubiquituous  than  thought. 

If  farm  journalism  has  changed,  one 
big  reason  is  that  farm  journalists 
have  changed. 

“(The  farm  editor)  used  to  be  pretty 
much  someone  who  grew  up  on  the 
farm  and  wanted  to  do  something 
besides  farming,”  the  Kansas  City 
Times’  Toner  said. 

“Now,  more  people  are  in  it 
because  it  is  something  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  or  have  been  assigned  to  have 
an  interest  in,”  she  said. 


One  big  change:  Women,  once  a 
rarity  among  farm  editors,  now  com¬ 
prise  about  50%  of  the  140  members  in 
the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America. 

However,  small  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  a  better  job  of  farm  report¬ 
ing  than  many  of  the  nation’s  largest 
dailies,  she  said. 

“Look  at  the  Miami  Herald  —  it 
has  no  farm  writer”  despite  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  Florida’s 
economy,  she  said.  “Some  of  the  big¬ 
gies  are  doing  nothing.” 

(However,  Miami  Herald  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  Mike  Haggerty  told 
E&P,  the  paper  has  a  business  section 
writer  covering  the  state’s  citrus 
industry  and  another  covering  its 
sugar  industry.) 

Farm  journalism  has  also  changed 
“from  the  promotional  boosterism  to 
pretty  much  straight  unemotional 
journalism,”  Toner  said. 

She  noted,  however,  that  too  can 
be  a  mixed  blessing. 

Editors,  for  one  thing,  are  not 
always  sure  what  they  want. 

“My  editors  are  always  saying, 
‘Well,  farmers  went  out  of  business 
last  year.  What’s  new  about  this 
year?’  Toner  said. 

And  yet,  when  “I  put  in  my  plan¬ 
ning  list  that  I  wanted  to  do  a  story  on 
a  couple  of  farmers  who  were  suc¬ 
cessful  and  doing  quite  well,  I  got  no 
interest  in  it  at  all.” 

Gannett  acquires 
radio  stations 

Gannett  Co.  has  signed  a  definitive 
agreement  to  purchase  radio  stations 
KCMO-am  and  KBKC-fm  from  Sum¬ 
mit  Radio  of  Kansas  City,  Inc.  for 
$11.2  million. 

The  acquisitions,  subject  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
approval,  will  give  Gannett  a  total  of 
18  radio  stations  —  10  fm  and  eight 
am,  including  the  pending  acquisition 
tion  of  KHIT-fm  in  Seattle. 

The  transaction  includes  the  rights 
to  broadcast  Kansas  City  Chiefs  foot¬ 
ball  games  on  KCMO. 

Gannett  expects  to  assume  control 
of  the  radio  stations  in  August. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Pagination  at  the  Pasadena  Star-News 

Why  the  newspaper  decided  to  move  in  that  direction 


By  Bill  Applebee 

What  is  pagination? 

It’s  the  electronic  assembly  of 
pages,  either  automatically  or  interac¬ 
tively,  with  all  graphic  elements  in 
place,  and  their  subsequent  output  on 
any  recording  material,  paper,  film  or 
plate. 

Let’s  take  a  quick  look  at  Pasadena 
Calif.,  and  the  Pasadena  Star-News. 
It’s  a  beautiful  city  tucked  into  the 
valley  just  below  the  San  Gabriel 
mountains.  Our  population  is 
120,000.  We  sell  about  45,000  papers 
daily.  We  produce  approximately  350 
pages  per  week. 

Here’s  how  our  system  operates. 
We  input  all  text  through  our  SDC 
front-end  system.  Text  is  stored  in 
one  of  two  file  managers.  Input 
occurs  in  the  two  departments  that 
originate  copy,  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial.  Our  front-end  system  is  nine 
years  old  and  will  be  used  another  two 
years.  Graphic  elements  go  into  the 
system  via  our  scanner.  This  input  is 
handled  in  data  processing  by  com¬ 
puter  operators.  The  data  is  also 
stored  in  the  file  managers. 

Advertising  makeup  is  done  in 
advertising  by  our  advertising  pagina¬ 
tion  department.  We  have  recently 
installed  two  advertising  makeup  ter¬ 
minals.  These  terminals  are  designed 
specifically  for  that  function.  The 
department  also  has  one  page- 
makeup  station  that’s  used  to  make 
up  classified  pages. 

Our  newsroom  has  five  page- 
makeup  stations.  They  are  operated 
by  editors  who  make  up  complete 
pages,  including  the  actual  placement 
of  ads  on  the  page.  These  ads  have 
been  made  up  in  advertising  and 
stored  in  the  file  managers.  Paper 
dummies  locate  the  ads  on  the  page 
for  the  editors. 

When  a  page  is  completed,  it  is  sent 
to  the  typesetter  for  output  in  either 
negative  or  positive  form.  Let’s  talk 
briefly  about  some  basic  questions 


(Applebee  is  publisher  of  the  Star- 
News.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
recent  address  he  gave  to  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  San  Diego.) 


surrounding  pagination. 

Why  did  we  decide  to  go  to  pagina¬ 
tion? 

The  basic  motivation  was  econom¬ 
ics.  We  are  in  a  highly  competitive 
market  with  a  continual  need  to  con¬ 
tain  costs.  Our  system  eliminated  the 
composing  room  and  saved  us  a  net  of 
23  employees  at  an  average  annual 
(per  person)  labor  cost  of  $29,000. 
That  computes  to  $667,000  in  1985 
dollars.  In  our  case,  Les  Wiltse,  pro¬ 
duction  director,  motivated  others  to 
pursue  the  idea. 

Why  did  we  buy  the  system  manu¬ 
factured  by  Information  International 
Inc.? 

It  was  the  only  system  that  allowed 
total  pagination.  No  other  system  at 
that  time  had  the  capability  of  includ¬ 
ing  graphics.  We  felt  that  cost  justifi¬ 
cation  demanded  the  inclusion  of 
graphics. 

Did  it  live  up  to  expectations? 

We  achieved  exactly  what  was 
expected  four  years  ago.  Our  editors 
have  complete  control  over  their 
pages.  Cost  savings  have  been 
achieved. 

Our  profit  performance  has  set  new 
highs  each  year  with  only  modest 
increases  in  operating  revenue.  An 
example  of  that  growth  is  1985. 
Revenue  grew  2.6%.  Profit  increased 
16.5%.  That  was  accomplished  by 
lower  operating  costs.  Much  of  our 
savings  came  in  production,  down 
12%. 

I  believe  our  installation  went 
smoothly  because  the  people  who  had 
to  operate  it  were  very  supportive  and 
confident  that  the  hardware  would 
work. 

What  impact  has  the  system  had  on 
personnel  allocations  and  training 
needs? 

We  reduced  our  staff  in  composing 
by  24,  platemaking  by  four  and  edito¬ 
rial  by  two.  We  added  two  people  in 
data  processing.  These  are  computer 
operators  being  paid  an  average  of  $9 
per  hour,  well  below  a  printer’s  scale. 
We  added  five  employees  in  advertis¬ 
ing  pagination  who  make  up  all  adver¬ 
tising.  They  are  paid  an  average  of 
$8.50  per  hour. 

It  can  be  argued  that  reductions 
cannot  be  achieved  in  the  newsroom. 


However,  we  believe  our  product  has 
improved,  both  in  content  and 
makeup  compared  to  pre-pagination. 

Additionally,  offtimes  in  our  press 
operation  have  improved  dramati¬ 
cally  from  previous  years.  That’s 
been  accomplished  with  two  less 
newsroom  employees. 

Training  for  our  terminal  operators 
amounts  to  a  three-day  session  at  the 
vendor’s  facility.  The  balance  of 
training  occurs  on  the  job.  Experi¬ 
ence  tells  us  that  they  reach  full  profi¬ 
ciency  in  about  three  months. 

What  does  Pasadena  see  as  the 
future  of  this  technology  at  our  paper 
and  in  general? 

Pasadena  has  one  potential  step 
that  could  improve  our  pre-press 
operation:  direct  to  plate.  At  this 
time,  it  cannot  be  cost  justified  for  our 
size  operation.  The  hardware  costs 
alone  would  amount  to  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  We  can¬ 
not  reduce  costs  sufficiently  to  cover 
this  kind  of  investment. 

In  general,  capital  costs  will  be 
reduced  for  pagination  equipment. 
New  technology  will  allow  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  to  decline  just  as  other 
electronic  gear  has  come  down  in 
price.  As  that  happens,  many  news¬ 
papers  will  make  the  decision  to  pagi¬ 
nate. 

We’ve  come  a  long  way  in  a  short 
time. 

Carrier  hall 
admits  two 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  F.  Johnson,  the 
first  black  chief  of  the  Army’s  Medi¬ 
cal  Service  Corps,  and  Ray  F.  Mack, 
executive  consultant  for  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers,  have  been 
chosen  for  induction  into  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  News¬ 
paper  Carrier  Hall  of  Fame. 

ICMA  honors  former  newspaper 
carriers  who  have  achieved  national 
prominence  in  a  field  or  profession  or 
outstanding  success  in  business. 

Johnson  and  Mack  will  be  formally 
inducted  into  the  Carrier  Hall  of  Fame 
at  ICMA’s  annual  sales  conference 
June  29  through  July  2  in  Seattle. 
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The  Morris  Publishing  System  is  an  innovative  front  end  system  designed  by  newspaper 
people  for  newspaper  people.  For  speed,  and  utmost  reliability  the  system  provides  one  IBM  PC- 
AT™  Personal  Computer  for  each  Reporter,  Editor,  or  Classified  Adviser.  The  individual 
personal  computers  are  linked  via  a  “high  speed  Token  Ring  Network.  Any  single  computer 
failure  will  affect  only  one  user. 

The  system  includes  advanced  features  formerly  found  on  only  the  most  sophisticated 
systems.  Other  features  such  as  color  and  instantaneous  spell  checking  are  not  commonly 
available  on  other  newspaper  front  end  systems.  Over  400  Morris  Publishing  System  stations  are 
currently  installed  in  7  daily  newspapers,  1  weekly  paper,  and  4  news  bureaus.  The  largest 
system  contains  over  90  stations  on  one  network.  The  system  is  designed  to  be  equally  at  home  in 
the  smallest  to  largest  newspapers. 

•  Instantaneous  Spell  Checking  •  Comprehensive  Formatting  Commands 

•  Fast  Hyphenation  and  Justification  •  Area  Composition  for  News  or  Ads 

•  Effective  use  of  Color  Displays  •  Text  is  not  lost  due  to  a  power  failure 

•  Split  Screen  Support  •  Full  Remote  Bureau  Support 

•  Wire  Capture  •  Word  Processing  Mode  for  letters 

•  Automatic  Routing  of  Wire  Copy  •  Full  Classified  Support 

•  Context  Sensitive  Help  Function  •  Comprehensive  System  Manual 

Morris  Publishing  System 
P.  0  Box  936 

Augusta,  Georgia  30913-0936 
800-233-1339  (In  Georgia :  404-724-0851) 

The  Morris  Publishing  System  will  be  operational  in  Atlanta. 

ANPA  Booth  3032 

Hk  text  of  this  ad  was  produced  by  the  Morris  Publishing  System  using  area  composition.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Busuiess  Machines  Corporation. 


Grand  jury  says  official  misused  post  in  Tully  investigation 


Tom  Collins,  the  Arizona  county 
attorney  whose  investigation  into  the 
false  military  background  of  former 
Phoenix  Newspaper  publisher  Dar- 
row  “Duke”  Tully  led  to  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  resignation,  has  been 
accused  by  a  grand  jury  of  misusing 
his  office  to  conduct  that  investiga¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Julie  Paterson,  a 
spokesperson  for  the  state  attorney 
general’s  office,  the  investigation  into 
Collins’  conduct  began  Jan.  3,  after 
members  of  the  grand  jury 
approached  a  judge  and  asked  him  to 
look  into  certain  activities  where  they 
felt  Collins  allegedly  misused  his 
office,  specifically  his  conduct  during 
the  Tully  investigation. 

Paterson  told  E&P  that  while  her 
office  was  assigned  to  conduct  the 
investigation  and  provide  legal  advice 
to  the  grand  jury,  its  role  has  been 
completed. 

Collins  was  accused  on  June  4,  not 
indicted  —  as  his  alleged  actions  are 
not  criminal  but  rather  fall  under  an 
Arizona  law  that  calls  for  the  ouster  of 
public  officials  found  guilty  of  abusing 
their  positions  —  Paterson  said. 

Late  last  December,  Collins  held  a 
press  conference  in  his  office  to 
announce  that  Tally’s  claims  to  war 
heroics  as  a  fighter  pilot  during  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  were 
false.  Tully  resigned  his  position  as 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  the  next  day  (E«&P, 
Jan.  14). 

Tully  has  since  become  publisher  of 
a  North  Dakota  daily  newspaper  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  a  bi-state 
weekly  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  owned  by  Wick  Newspapers 
(E«&P,  March  29). 

“The  accusation  says  that  he  (Col¬ 
lins)  used  his  official  position  and  law¬ 
ful  authority  in  a  wrongful  manner  by 
conducting  a  private,  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  of  and  by  making  a  private, 
personal  attack  on  .  .  .  Tully,” 
Paterson  said. 

Specifics  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
grand  jury  action  point  to  such  things 
as  Collins’  research  into  Tully’s  back¬ 
ground,  the  fact  that  he  had  a  press 
conference  in  his  office  to  announce 
those  findings  and  that  Collins’ 
alleged  motivation  came  from  the 
belief  that  Tully  was  trying  to  discre¬ 
dit  him  in  the  newspapers,  Paterson 
said. 

Collins,  however,  did  not  appear  at 
an  initial  court  proceeding  June  17, 
where  he  was  expected  to  answer  the 
charges. 

Melvin  McDonald,  Collins’  legal 


counsel,  said  his  client  waived  the 
right  to  appear  and  could  not  be  in 
court  that  day  because  of  an  illness  in 
the  family,  according  to  a  reporter  for 
the  Arizona  Republic. 

MacDonald,  a  former  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney,  filed  a  motion  to  have  a  new 
judge  assigned  to  hear  the  case,  and 
made  objections  to  the  grand  jury 
accusation,  maintaining  it  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  charging  certain  jurors 
with  misconduct. 


ment  on  the  matter,  nor  does  she 
believe  he  plans  to. 

Collins  has,  however,  said  he  will 
handle  the  charge  independently  of 
the  office,  she  added. 

Collins  could  not  be  reached  for 
direct  comment,  and  did  not  answer 
phone  messages  left  at  his  office. 

Special  prosecutor  Steven  Scott,  a 
former  state  judge  and  U.S.  attorney 
now  in  private  practice,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  case  against 


“The  accusation  says  that  he  (Collins)  used  his 
offical  position  and  lawful  authority  in  a  wrongful 
manner  by  conducting  a  private,  personal 
investigation . . . 


The  attorney  also  told  the  judge  that 
more  details  in  the  already  lengthy 
document  will  be  forthcoming,  the  re¬ 
porter  said.  The  trial  proceedings  are 
not  expected  to  resume  for  at  least 
another  month. 

Sylvia  Lopez,  a  spokesperson  from 
the  Maricopa  County  attorney’s 
office,  said  that  Collins  has  denied  the 
accusation,  but  has  not  commented  to 
local  newspapers  or  released  a  state- 


Collins,  and  a  judge  from  outside 
Phoenix  was  called  in  to  try  the  case, 
Paterson  said. 

The  trial  will  follow  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure,  and  will  be  heard 
by  a  jury  unless  Collins  waives  that 
right,  Paterson  said. 

Should  the  Maricopa  County  Attor¬ 
ney  be  found  guilty,  he  would  have 
the  right  to  appeal  but  would  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  office  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  that  appeal. 


AP  reporter  resigns  over  auto-use  flap 


An  Associated  Press  reporter 
resigned  her  post  at  the  Montgomery, 
Alabama  bureau  after  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  reported  that  she  was  seen 
going  to  and  from  the  apartment  of  Lt. 
Gov.  Bill  Baxley  in  state-owned  cars. 

The  News  said  two  of  its  reporters 
had  witnessed  the  reporter,  Marie 
Prat,  on  numerous  occasions  being 
driven  by  state  troopers  to  and  from 
the  apartment  where  Baxley  lives 
during  periods  of  legislative  work  at 
the  capital. 

Baxley,  however,  denied  that  state 
troopers  and  cars  assigned  to  his 
security  detail  were  used  to  transport 
the  reporter  or  that  she  had  ever  been 
to  the  Montgomery  apartment  he 
shares  with  Assistant  State  Attorney 
General  Don  Valeska. 

Valeska  said  he  did  not  know  the 
reporter  and  Prat  declined  comment. 

The  day  after  the  story  appeared, 
however,  Baxley  said  he  offered  to 
pay  any  expenses  incurred  in  his  use 
of  state  vehicles  to  transport  private 
citizens. 

Baxley  told  a  civic  club  that  since 
he  took  public  office  “there  have 
been  many,  many,  many  instances” 
where  cars  assigned  to  him  have  been 
used  for  non-governmental  trips.  He 
said  his  policy  had  been  to  allow 


friends  who  weren’t  state  employees 
to  ride  in  state  cars. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  is  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,”  Baxley  said,  adding 
that  “to  be  super  careful  and  if  indeed 
it  is  a  violation,”  he  wrote  to  the  state 
Ethics  Commission  offering  to  “reim¬ 
burse  the  state  for  every  mile  that  a 
private  citizen  has  ridden,  if  that  can 
be  determined.” 

He  said  he  sent  the  commission  a 
signed,  blank  check  with  a  request 
that  it  be  filled  in  for  the  amount 
owed,  and  that  he  be  notified  so  he 
can  debit  his  account.  He  also  said  the 
newspaper  had  a  legitimate  right  to 
raise  questions  about  the  use  of  state 
vehicles. 

The  gubernatorial  candidate  said 
for  the  duration  of  his  campaign  he 
will  only  answer  questions  related  to 
his  record  as  an  officeholder  and  to 
campaign  issues. 

Monitor  acquires 
tv  station 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Syndicate  announced  it  has  reached 
an  agreement  in  principle  to  acquire 
WQTV,  Channel  68,  an  independent 
Boston  station,  from  WQTV  Inc. 
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THE  THREE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS 
WHEN  BUYING  A  NEWSPAPER  STUFFER  ARE 


See  us 

in  Booth  #3115 


ability.  You 

can  even  forget  about 
our  exclusive  ‘short  travel’ 
concept  and  our  quick,  easy  and 
positive  make-ready  After  all,  these  are  just  a 
means  to  an  end.  All  you  have  to  remember 
is  that  dollar  for  dollar  McCain  Builds  the 
Most  Productive  Saddle  Binders  and  News¬ 
paper  Stutters  in  the  World.  So,  if  you’re  in 
the  market  for  a  stuffer  and  want  the  fastest 
possible  payback  with  year  after  year  of  the 
highest  return  on  your  investment  write  or, 
better  yet,  call  McCain.  We’ll  show  you  how 
practical  and  profitable  a  new  McCain  can  be. 


Here  at  McCain 
we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
when  you  invest  in  a  piece  of  equipment  you 
have  every  right  to  expect  the  best  possible 
return  on  that  investment.  And  we’ve  spent 
over  75  years  improving  and  innovating  our 
equipment  to  assure  you  of  just  that!  So  you 
can  forget  all  about  McCain’s  international 
reputation  for  versatility,  quality,  and  depend- 


McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60638 
(312)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable:  McCainco,  Chicago 


OBITUARIES 


Martin  Andersen,  88,  the  crusad¬ 
ing  editor-owner  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  its  then  companion  Orlando 
Evening  Star,  died  May  5  after  a  long 
illness.  He  suffered  a  stroke  that  left 
him  partially  paralyzed  in  1984. 

Business  and  political  leaders  cre¬ 
dit  his  “thundering  crusades"  and 
friendship  with  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  as  changing  the  face  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  and  making  Orlando  the 
hub  of  the  state’s  road  network. 

He  had  $35  in  his  pocket  when  he 
arrived  in  Orlando  at  the  age  of  33  to 
run  the  newspapers  for  their  owner, 
Texas  publisher  Charles  E.  Marsh. 
Andersen  took  an  option  to  purchase 
the  papers  in  1937  and  acquired  full 
ownership  in  1945. 

At  the  time  he  took  over  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1931,  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  was  10,000  and  when  he  sold 
them  to  Tribune  Company,  Chicago, 
in  1965,  the  circulation  was  150,000. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  Clark  Jr.,  49,  a  former 
Associated  Press  reporter  and  most 
recently  chief  spokesman  in  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  died  of  leukemia 
May  19  at  the  Albany  Medical  Center. 

Clark  was  a  reporter  for  the  AP, 
heading  the  Albany  bureau,  in  1975 
when  he  was  named  deputy  press  sec- 
retaiy  to  then  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 
He  joined  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1979,  and  was  the  state’s  offi¬ 
cial  spokesman  at  the  1980  Winter 
Olympics  at  Lake  Placid. 

i|C  * 

Paul  S.  Cousley,  78,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Alton  (III.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  died  of  cancer  April  6  at  Saint 
Anthony’s  Hospital  in  Alton.  He  had 
retired  in  1983  after  20  years  as 
publisher. 

Cousley  began  working  at  the 
newspaper  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1929  and  was  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Cousley  family  to  over¬ 
see  publication  of  the  Telegraph.  He 
followed  his  father,  Paul  B.,  and 
grandfather,  John  A.,  in  many  posi¬ 
tions  including  editor,  publisher, 
president  and  general  manager. 

He  became  editor  in  1962  and  was 
named  president  and  general  manager 
the  next  year.  He  held  both  offices 
until  he  retired  in  1983. 

Cousley  received  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  Award  for  1982  in  recognition 
of  the  Telegraph’s  efforts  to  defend 
itself  from  the  severe  threat  to  its 
existence  by  a  $9.2  million  libel  judg¬ 
ment. 


Lorenzo  Evans  Jr. ,  46,  for  18  years 
a  staff  photographer  for  the  Journal- 
Courier  and  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  died  on  April  15  after  a  long 
illness. 

*  :|c  ^ 

J.  Henry  Fox,  79,  a  Middletown, 
Pa.,  editor  and  publisher  for  more 
than  50  years,  died  on  April  16  at  his 
home  in  Londonderry  Township,  Pa. 
He  was  co-owner  of  the  weekly  Mid¬ 
dletown  Press  and  Journal.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Middletown 
Journal,  a  daily,  in  1935  and  in  1950 
purchased  the  weekly  Middletown 
Press,  merging  the  two  papers  into  a 
weekly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Gerard,  75,  a  55-year  Florida 
journalist  and  former  Hollywood  Sun- 
Tattler  manag^ngeditor,  died  May  1  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Hollywood. 

He  first  worked  for  the  Okmulgee 
(Okla.)  Times  and  then  the  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune  as  assistant  sports  editor  and 
was  with  the  Associated  Press  when 
World  War  II  began.  After  service  in 
the  Army,  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun-Tattler  and  in  1956  moved 
to  the  state  desk  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Gerard  joined  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News  in  the  late  50s  and  was  busi¬ 
ness/financial  editor  when  he  retired 
in  1975.  He  became  a  contributing 
columnist  for  the  Sun-Tattler  and 
wrote  his  last  column  shortly  before 
suffering  a  stroke  in  March. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  F.  Hough,  62,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  died  April  16  at  his  La 
Grange  Park,  Ill.,  home  after  a  battle 
with  cancer. 

In  1973,  he  and  Sun-Times  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  Arthur  M.  Petacque 
won  the  general  reporting  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  coverage  of  the  death  of 
Valerie  Percy,  daughter  of  former 
U.S.  Sen  Charles  Percy  (R.-Ill.). 

Hough  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  World  War  II  and  after  that 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1951.  He  worked  a  year  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Dixon  (III.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph  and  then  joined  the 
Sun-Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Abe  M.  Miller,  75,  a  newsman  for 
50  years,  died  March  22  at  his  home  in 
Brighton,  N.Y.,  a  Rochester  suburb. 
He  began  his  career  with  the  now 
defunct  Rochester  Journal  and  then 
spent  45  years  with  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  as  a  reporter,  city  editor 
and  news  editor.  He  retired  in  1975. 


Gilmore  W.  Reid  Jr.,  39,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  city  editor  of  the  Seymour  (Ind.) 
Daily  Tribune,  died  April  28  at  his 
home  in  West  Chicago,  Ill. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Copley  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  also  had  worked  for  the 
old  Addison  Leader  chain  of  week¬ 
lies.  He  was  withithe  Sun-Timesifrom 
1980  to  1983. 

4!  «  :|c 

Esther  van  Wagoner  Tufty,  89,  a 
pioneering  Washington  journalist 
who  had  covered  every  president 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  died 
May  4  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Nursing 
Home  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

She  started  the  Tufty  News  Service 
in  1935,  serving  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  continued  to  head 
the  service  until  she  suffered  a  stroke 
last  December. 

She  also  worked  as  a  broadcaster  in 
radio  and  television,  but  considered 
herself  a  reporter  of  “hard  news.” 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  head  three 
national  organizations  for  women  in 
journalism,  having  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Women  in  Radio 
and  Television,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club  and  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club. 

Her  first  newspaper  job  was  in  her 
home  town  as  assistant  society  editor 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Walsh,  85,  retired  society 
editor  of  the  Boston  Record-Ameri- 
canlSunday  Advertiser  (now  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald),  died  on  May  30.  She  had 
started  her  journalism  career  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Sunday  editor  of  the  now 
defunct  Boston  Post. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  E.  West,  70,  retired  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  died  May  30  in  Mercer  Medi¬ 
cal  Center. 

West  joined  the  Times  in  1937  as  an 
assistant  suburban  editor  and  later 
was  a  police  reporter  before  entering 
the  Army  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1946  and  returned  to  the  Times, 
where  he  covered  city  hall  until  he 
was  named  assistant  city  editor  in 
1953.  He  was  promoted  to  city  editor 
in  1%2,  then  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  executive  editor  in  1969. 
He  retired  in  1975. 

For  the  past  six  years.  West 
worked  in  the  publications  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mercer  County  Community 
College  as  editor  of  the  college’s 
internal  newsletter  and  staff  writer. 
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Lawmakers,  judges 
dispute  rules  for 
cameras  in  court 

A  Maine  law  requiring  the  state 
Supreme  Court  to  draft  rules  on  how 
cameras  and  recording  devices 
should  be  used  in  district  and  superior 
courts  will  not  be  complied  with 
because  the  Supreme  Court’s  Chief 
Judge  said  the  law  violates  a  constitu¬ 
tional  separation  of  power  provision. 

Judge  Vincent  L.  McKusick  was 
immediately  criticized  by  lawmakers 
responsible  for  writing  the  law  in  a 
letter  they  sent  to  Gov.  Joseph  E. 
Brennan  a  few  days  after  the  Maine 
legislature  adjourned  its  formal  ses¬ 
sion. 

“Unless  the  public  is  given  greater 
access  to  the  true  workings  of  the 
court  system,  the  judicial  process  will 
continue  to  be  perceived  by  many  as 
the  hidden  branch  of  government,” 
Rep.  John  N.  Diamond  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  judge. 

“Rather  than  developing  a  respect 
for  the  system’s  power  and  operation, 
the  general  public  is  subjected  to  a 
portrayal  of  justice  as  dispensed  on 
television  by  Judge  Wapner  on  The 
People’s  Court,”  he  wrote. 

Diamond,  a  former  newsman,  is 
majority  floor  leader  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  and  spon¬ 
sored  the  bill  calling  for  a  set  of  rules 
to  determine  how  cameras  and  other 
electronic  devices  could  be  used  to 
cover  court  proceedings. 

Diamond’s  letter  to  McKusick  asks 
that  the  court  expand  an  administra¬ 
tive  order  it  issued  in  1982  that  allows 
electronic  media  to  cover  Supreme 
Court  proceedings.  Such  an  order 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  was 
envisioned  by  the  law  Brennan 
signed. 

Diamond’s  bill,  held  for  six  months 
by  the  governor,  was  signed  into  law 
in  February.  It  was  to  be  effective  90 
days  after  legislative  adjournment, 
about  mid-July. 

During  hearings  last  year,  the  judi¬ 
ciary  opposed  the  bill,  which  required 
rules  to  be  established  permitting  but 
regulating  electronic  coverage  in  the 
district  and  superior  courts.  Cameras 
are  already  allowed  during  appeal 
proceedings  in  Supreme  Court. 

Court  Administrator  Dana  Baggett, 
however,  said  the  court  remains 
divided  over  the  issue,  with  some 
members  of  the  judiciary  fearing  it 
could  have  a  “chilling  effect”  on 
defendants  and  witnesses. 

Typical  of  the  news  media  reaction 
was  commentary  by  Norman  Gallant, 


executive  director  of  the  Maine 
Broadcasting  Association,  to  the 
Associated  Press.  Gallant  said  the 
decision  “indicates  that  Maine  is  a 
little  backward  compared  to  what 
other  states  are  doing.  Probably  the 
public  is  going  to  be  the  loser  here. 
The  credibility  of  the  court  is  also 
going  to  be  called  into  question.” 

While  Diamond  issued  his  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  court,  Maine  media 
groups  were  still  trying  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  way  to  persuade 
the  court  to  allow  access  to  trial 
courts  for  photographers  and  radio 
and  television  reporters  using  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what  can  be 
done,  but  John  Diamond’s  letter 
sounds  like  a  start,”  said  Richard  J. 
Warren,  publisher  of  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  and  president  of  the 
Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

— Roy  Whitcomb 

Trial  ordered  in 
pressman’s  firing 

A  trial  court  or  jury  must  decide  if  a 
newspaper  properly  followed  its  own 
policies  when  it  fired  a  pressroom 
worker  for  alleged  intoxication  on  the 
job,  the  Washington  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled. 

The  decision  reversed  a  Grays  Har¬ 
bor  County  Superior  Court  ruling  that 
upheld  the  firing  of  Ralph  Brady,  who 
was  fired  by  the  Daily  World  of  Aber¬ 
deen  on  Dec.  7, 1981 ,  after  32  years  of 
employment. 

The  high  court,  in  a  unanimous 
decision,  said  the  Daily  World  would 
not  have  to  defend  against  the  charges 
that  Brady,  57,  was  fired  because  of 
his  age  or  perceived  handicap. 

But  the  justices  said  a  judge  or  jury 
should  consider  a  wide  disparity  in 
the  evidence  relating  to  the  alleged 
intoxication  on  the  job. 


Daily’s  suit  forces 
council  to  reveal 
settlement  terms 

When  the  Whatcom  (Wash.) 
County  Council  met  in  closed  session 
to  award  a  $375,000  settlement  to  a 
former  Planning  Department 
employee  who  had  charged  harass¬ 
ment  in  a  lawsuit,  it  did  not  reckon 
with  the  Bellingham  Herald. 

The  Herald  filed  its  own  suit,  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  settlement  be  voided 
because  it  was  approved  in  a  secret 


meeting. 

The  council  claimed  the  meeting 
qualified  under  the  “emergency” 
provisions  of  the  state’s  open  meeting 
law  because  a  settlement  had  to  be 
made  quickly. 

The  Herald  replied  that  such  unan¬ 
nounced  sessions  are  permitted  only 
“if  by  reason  of  fire,  flood,  earth¬ 
quake  or  other  emergency,  there  is 
need  for  expedited  action  ...” 

It  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Washington  Supreme  Court  in  1975 
ruled  that  the  “emergency”  is  limited 
to  situations  in  which  actual  “physi¬ 
cal  damage”  is  threatened. 

According  to  Allied  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  Northwest  group,  the  council 
threw  in  the  towel  and  talked  the 
woman  into  agreeing  to  a  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  settlement  terms.  It 
also  conceded  that  its  closed  meeting 
probably  did  violate  the  law. 

The  council  is  reportedly  drafting 
an  ordinance  notifying  all  future  liti¬ 
gants  that  the  county  will  not  negoti¬ 
ate  settlements  requiring  non-disclo¬ 
sure  of  terms. 

The  Herald  ran  the  story  about  the 
$375,000  settlement  and  dropped  its 
suit. 

Ex-mayor’s  libel 
suit  dismissed 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Common  Pleas 
Court  Judge  Bernard  Goodheart  has 
dismissed  an  $11  million  libel  suit 
brought  by  former  mayor  Frank 
Rizzo  against  the  Welcomat,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  weekly,  which  in  1982  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  comparing  Rizzo 
with  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

“I  have  my  personal  feelings  about 
the  press  in  this  town  and  how  they 
treat  judges  and  Rizzo,”  Goodheart 
said.  “We  are  defenseless.  But  this  is 
America.  We’re  an  open  society.  The 
article  written  was  an  opinion  about  a 
public  official,  which  is  constitution¬ 
ally  protected.” 

Rizzo  told  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  that  he  would  appeal  “all  the 
way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  I  have 
to.  I’m  not  going  to  stand  by  and  let 
anybody  from  the  Fourth  Estate 
trample  on  my  rights.  No  way.” 

The  65-year-old  former  mayor  said, 
“There  are  a  few  things  I  have  left  to 
do  in  my  lifetime.  One  is  politics.  The 
other  is  the  media  —  to  stop  these 
people  from  running  wild  and  printing 
what  they  want.” 

Welcomat  editor  Dan  Rottenberg 
said,  “What  Rizzo’s  saying  is,  ‘If  you 
don’t  have  access  to  a  lawyer,  you 
better  not  write  about  me.’” 
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Disaster  stories 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Tim  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
of  Los  Angeles,  said  that  neither 
unplanned  nor  planned  momentous 
events  amount  to  a  big  story  in  news¬ 
papers  “unless  we  treat  it  like  one.” 

A  former  editor  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
Kelly  explained  that  the  story  needs 
the  cooperation  of  several  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  paper  and  someone  in 
the  newsroom  to  be  the  liaison  with 
them. 

“It  also  needs  someone  else  in  the 
newsroom  with  the  authority  to  make 
quick  decisions  on  deployment  of 
staff,”  he  noted. 

Also  important,  Kelly  asserted,  is 
the  ability  to  make  fast  travel  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  means  keeping  a  siz¬ 
able  amount  of  cash  on  hand  in  the 
news  department  for  reporters  “who 
never  seem  to  have  any.” 

They  never  seem  to  have  credit 
cards  either,  according  to  the  panel’s 
moderator,  Sacramento  Bee  editor 
Gregory  Favre,  who  recalled  having 
to  shell  out  money  from  his  own 
pocket  to  fly  a  reporter  to  Mexico  to 
cover  the  recent  earthquake. 

“It’s  not  lack  of  cards,  it’s  lack  of 
credit,”  Mutter  said  of  reporters. 

Kelly  advised  assigning  the  “best 
people  available”  to  the  big  story 
without  worrying  over  whether  cer¬ 
tain  staffers  are  being  treated  equally. 

“A  newspaper  is  not  a  democ¬ 
racy,”  he  stated.  He,  too,  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  a  top  rewrite  per¬ 
son,  terming  such  experts  as  a  “dying 
breed.” 

Smaller  dailies  also  can  mobilize 
their  resources  for  effective  coverage 
of  a  major  story,  according  to  Rich 
Heintz,  editor  of  the  Napa  Register. 

He  recalled  that  during  Northern 
California’s  raging  storm  this  winter, 
his  staff  of  18,  including  six  reporters, 
produced  91  stories,  186  photos,  five 
maps  and  filled  over  5,000  column 
inches  in  a  week.  He  said  they  worked 
a  total  of  1 ,200  hours  with  272  hours  of 
overtime. 

“The  challenge  is  to  make  order  out 
of  chaos  and  not  duplicate  efforts,” 
Heintz  said.  He  recalled  that  he  held 
brief  staff  meetings  after  each  dead¬ 
line  to  discuss  the  budget  and  add  and 
delete  ideas. 

“It’s  important  to  tell  reporters  to 
get  raw  data,”  Heintz  observed. 
“Too  often  they  wait  for  officials  to 
tell  them  what  happened.  In  a  disaster 
there  may  be  no  officials  out  there. 
The  reporter  is  the  source.” 

Favre  said  the  key  to  major  story 
coverage  is  having  “creative  people 


with  creative  ideas.” 

He  commented  that  computers  and 
other  technologies  “are  just  the  tools. 
What  we  produce  has  to  be  para¬ 
mount.” 

Orange  County  Register  editor  N. 
Christian  Anderson  asked  from  the 
audience  whether  there  was  a  danger 
of  “overkill”  in  going  after  the  big 
story.  “You  can’t  overkill  a  big 
story,”  Kelly  replied.  “Every  reader 
won’t  read  every  word  in  the  paper. 
They  will  find  enough  (other  stories) 
to  keep  them  interested.” 

Mutter  said  over  coverage  can  be 
tempered  by  working  hard  to  make 
each  story  fresh.  He  contended  that 
heavy  newspaper  play  of  a  big  story  is 
the  only  way  people  will  get  the  facts. 

“Television  can’t  and  won’t  do  the 
additional  reporting  and  investiga¬ 
tion”  he  argued.  “It’s  up  to  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Another  CSNE  panel  labored  over 
the  issue  of  whether  newspapers  use 
too  little  or  too  much  restraint  in  pub¬ 
lishing  photos. 

Much  of  the  discussion  centered 
around  a  widely  reproduced  picture 
of  a  grief-stricken  family  standing 
over  the  body  of  a  drowned  boy. 

Bakersfield  Californian  managing 
editor  Bob  Bentley,  whose  photogra¬ 
pher,  John  Harte,  shot  a  prize-win¬ 
ning  photo,  wished  in  retrospect  that 
the  paper  had  been  restrained  to  the 
point  of  not  running  it. 

Bentley  said  the  photo,  which  was 
distributed  by  Associated  Press, 
generated  more  than  500  protest  let¬ 
ters  and  calls  to  the  Californian  from 
all  over  the  country  but  most  from 
Bakersfield.  The  paper  also  lost  about 
40  subscribers,  the  bulk  of  whom 
came  back,  he  added. 

Bentley,  who  originally  authorized 
publication  of  the  picture,  tc’d  edi¬ 
tors:  “I  hope  to  convince  you  it  was  r. 
mistake.  The  reaction  was  too  hifen?)e 
and  widespread  to  shrug  it  off  and  sa^ 
we’re  just  doing  our  job.  We 
encroached  on  the  private  grief  of  a 
family.  If  we  don’t  hear  those  protest 
voices  we’re  playing  right  into  the 
hands  of  our  critics  who  say  we  are 
insensitive,  intrusive,  arrogant  and 
have  lost  touch  with  our  readers.” 

The  photo  was  defended  by  Bill 
Hodge,  graphics  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  who  said 
publication  performed  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  it  might  have  prevented 
future  drownings.  He  noted  that  Kern 
County  (Bakersfield)  had  22  drown¬ 
ings  in  1985  and  six  in  July  1986,  the 
month  that  the  picture  appeared  in  the 
Californian. 

“The  high  number  of  drownings 
in  .  .  .  the  county  enhances  the  news 
value  of  running  such  a  photograph,” 
Hodge  declared.  “Newspapers  have 


a  responsibility  to  respond  to  commu¬ 
nity  problems.” 

Hodge  said  the  Press-Telegram 
also  carried  the  photo  and  reaction, 
“by  a  slim  majority,”  was  against 
using  it. 

Bentley  said  Harte ’s  picture  was 
“superb  technically  and  emotionally 
powerful  but  not  enough  so  to  warrant 
upsetting  readers.  Was  it  important? 
Not  really.  It  was  a  routine  drowning. 
Who  are  we  editing  our  papers  for? 
Ourselves?  Some  of  us  have  lost  sight 
of  the  sensitivity  of  our  readers.” 

Restraint  in  photo  use  also  was 
recommended  by  Brian  Steffens, 
news  editor/graphics,  San  Diego 
Union. 

Steffens  said  the  Union  does  not 
use  “gratuitous”  body  shots  and  he 
urged  editors  to  challenge  pictures 
“in  the  same  way  you  challenge  sto¬ 
ries.”  However,  he  advised  against 
sending  out  memos  saying  “we  will 
never  run  this  kind  of  picture” 
because  of  exceptions  which  are 
likely  to  occur. 

But  Steffens  reported  that  his 
newspaper  turns  down  a  number  of 
stark  photos,  including  a  recent  local 
suicide  attempt  of  a  man  jumping  off  a 
bridge.  It  was  decided,  he  continued 
that  the  incident  reflected  “disturbed 
behavior”  and  was  therefore  not  suit¬ 
able  for  the  paper. 

The  Union,  he  said,  also  ignores 
various  wire  photos,  including  one  in 
which  a  man  was  dangling  a  child 
from  a  window  by  his  feet. 

“What  does  this  picture  mean  to 
our  readers?”  Steffens  asked.  Citing 
other  examples,  he  said  shots  of 
deaths  in  a  soccer  game  riot  “may 
work  in  Miami”  and  a  man  setting 
himself  on  fire  in  Korea  is  obviously  a 
great  picture,  but  not  for  San  Diego.” 

Editors,  Steffens  remarked,  should 
do  some  “woodshedding”  with 
photographers  to  raise  their  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  He  said  many  young  photogra¬ 
phers  get  an  “adrenalin  rush”  from 
shooting  gory  pictures  “but  we’re  in 
the  business  of  news  not  drama.” 

Reno  Gazette-Journal  managing 
editor  Ev  Landers  observed  that  “no 
one  can  be  certain  how  a  picture  will 
land  on  readers.” 

Often,  he  said,  the  choices  in  photo 
usage  are  narrow. 

“Do  we  run  a  static  picture  of  the 
city  council  or  dead  bodies  all  over 
the  highway?” 

Still,  Landers  disclosed,  his  news¬ 
papers  seem  to  escape  reader  protest 
by  printing  crime  or  injury  pictures 
with  an  element  of  compassion. 

For  example,  he  said,  a  picture  of 
an  injured  girl  with  blood  over  her 
face  was  not  used,  but  another  shot  of 
a  woman  comforting  the  victim  was 
published  with  no  adverse  reaction. 
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metropolitan  dailies. 

Announcing  DEC  VAX?  ,  ' 

IBM  PC?  and  IBM  Mainframe  ^ 
solutions,  competitively  priced  rb« 
with  any  system  in  the  industry 


tt  C)p««»'w  i 


report^  ^ 


We  pioneered  one  of  the  first  Advertising 
Management  and  Accounts  Receivable 
Control  Systems  for  the  newspaper  industry 
and  we  continue  to  set  the  standard. 

That’s  why  six  of  the  top  ten  newspapers 
chose  Neasi- Weber’s  Admarc  System  to  manage 
their  complex  advertising  schedules,  to  control 
revenues,  and  to  provide  sales  reporting 
unequalled  in  the  industry.  In  fact,  Admarc 
manages  more  advertising  revenue  nationwide 
than  any  other  system  in  existence.  Our 
customers  are  our  best  salesforce. 

Come  talk  to  us  at  ANPA— Booth  3153 
or  contact  Jim  Chapman  for  the  inside  story. 

James  H.  Chapman,  VP  Marketing 
NEASI- WEBER  INTERNATIONAL 
11846  Ventura  Boulevard,  Suite  200 
Studio  City,  CA  91604 

800-828-3830 

818-509-6900  (from  California) 

800-367-4665  (from  Canada) 
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DEC  VAX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 

IBM  PC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Admarc  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Neasi-Weber  International. 
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Austin  brings 
the  state  of  the  art 
to  newspaper  pubiishing 


A  successful  newspaper  is  a 
growing  newspaper,  and  growth 
brings  changes. 

Changes  like  new  or  expanded 
facilities,  automated  material 
handling,  electronic  pre-press 
systems,  improved  printing 
techniques  and  updated 
mailrooms.  These  are  the  elements 
that  add  efficiency  and  productivity 
to  a  publishing  operation. 

Austin  clients  are  meeting  the 
challenges  of  change,  as  we  help 
them  design  the  systems  and 
install  the  equipment  to  bring  their 
operation  to  the  forefront  of 
publishing  technology. 

We  are  working  every  day,  with 
suburban  weeklies  and 
metropolitan  dailies,  upgrading 
facilities  and  equipment— from 
front-end  operations  to  distribution 
loading  docks. 

If  your  operation  is  ready  for 
change,  Austin  can  help.  Contact 
us  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44121,  or 
call  one  of  our  offices  in  major 
cities  worldwide. 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 

CONSULTANTS 

DESIGNERS 

ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


PEC  to  convert 
more  presses 
to  flexography 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  has 
been  contracted  to  convert  two  addi¬ 
tional  presses  to  flexography  for 
Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

The  announcement  follows  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conversion  of  one  press  to 
flexography  and  is  part  of  a  plan  to 
retrofit  all  Greater  Buffalo’s  letter- 
presses  presses  to  flexo’s  water- 
based  inks  and  keyless  inking. 

Greater  Buffalo  Press  is  a  major 
printer  of  color  comics  and  magazine 
sections  for  Sunday  newspapers  and 
of  advertising  inserts  for  newspapers. 

Fla.  dailies  switch 
to  computerized 
ad  dummying 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
and  Sun  Sentinel  has  installed  Lay- 
out-80(X)  software  for  computerized 
ad  dummying. 

The  system,  installed  between 
February  and  May  for  less  than 


$40,(X)0  by  Software  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  helps  place 
ads  automatically  on  the  more  than 
1 ,200  pages  a  week  produced  by  the 
newspapers. 

“Our  Layout-8000  is  a  strong  sys¬ 
tem  and  we’re  pleased  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  doors  it’s  opening  for  us,’’  said 
Jim  Robinson,  vice  president  and 
director  of  production,  who  said  he 
expected  that  savings,  when  calcu¬ 
lated,  would  be  “impressive”  as  a 
result  of  the  system. 

AP  to  hold 
color  clinic 

The  Associated  Press  has  planned  a 
color  clinic  at  the  ANPA  Operations 
Management  Conference  &  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta  June  21-25. 

The  clinic,  an  effort  to  improve 
reproduction  in  newspapers  of  color 
photos  received  by  wire,  will  feature 
Rich  Pandello  of  The  Record  of 
Bergen  Co.,  N.J.,  and  Brian  Horton, 
an  AP  editor  and  photographer. 

AP  members  are  asked  to  bring 
sample  AP  LaserPhotos,  veloxes, 
color  keys  and  tearsheets.  Appoint¬ 
ments  are  advised. 


Pa.  daily  buys 
pagination  system 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc.  has 
announced  the  sale  of  its  Genesis 
“progressive  pagination”  publishing 
system  to  the  Observer  Publishing 
Co.  in  Washington,  Pa. 

The  system  includes  page  dummy¬ 
ing,  classified  pagination,  billing  and 
page  makeup  for  the  daily  Observer- 
Reporter  and  other  publications. 

The  Cybergraphic  system  uses 
CGS  250  terminals  incorporating 
internal  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion,  CGS  300  terminals  for  pagina¬ 
tion  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
PDP  11/84  processors. 

Successful 

software 

Collier-Jackson  Inc.’s  CJ/Person- 
nel  and  CJ/Business  Information  Sys- 
tems  software  packages  have 
received  Ten  Million  Dollar  Awards 
from  International  Computer  Pro¬ 
grams  for  grossing  more  than  $10  mil¬ 
lion  each  in  sales. 


NEWS/TECH 


Calif,  daily  moves  into  new  $6.5  million  headquarters 


A  new,  $6.5  million  headquarters 
for  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald 
has  been  designed  in  the  Spanish  style 
familiar  to  the  area. 

A  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  recently 
was  attended  by  executives  of  the 
newspaper’s  owner,  Donrey  Media 
Group,  and  Vallejo’s  mayor,  but  Don¬ 
rey  Media  owner  Donald  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  absent  due  to  illness. 

The  38,000-square-foot  building 
includes  a  new,  nine-unit  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  offset  press  with  72  pages  of 
capacity,  twice  that  of  the  offset  press 
it  replaces.  “It  produces  abetter  look¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  it  has  better  color 
capabilities,”  said  Jimmie  J.  Jones, 
general  manager  of  the  paper. 

A  new  computer  system  from  Atex 
Inc.  serves  the  editorial  and  classified 
advertising  departments.  High-speed 
wire  service  is  delivered  by  a  satellite 
dish  on  the  roof.  And  new  equipment 
for  typesetting  and  plate  making  is 
included. 

The  building  was  designed  by 


architects  Seligson  and  Burd  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  built  by  Great 


Western  Construction  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark. 
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Farquhar  gets 
post  at  DEC 


Robert  Farquhar,  who  guided  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Salt  Lake  City 
Times  on  the  road  to  pagination  and 
has  been  active  in  newspaper  com¬ 
puter  groups,  has  joined  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  as  director  of  media 
industry  marketing. 

From  offices  in  Merrimack,  N.H., 
Farquhar  will  direct  DEC’s  marketing 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  books  and 
advertising  agencies,  with  special 
emphasis  on  newspapers. 

Farquhar,  who  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  director  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  Oklahoma  newspapers, 
is  a  board  member  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  DEC  Newspaper  Com¬ 
puter  Users  Group  and  has  been 
active  with  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors. 

Quebecor  buys 
color  sep  service 

Quebecor,  Inc.  has  acquired  a 
majority  interest  in  Prestolitho  Ltd.,  a 
Montreal  color  separation  service. 

Quebecor,  a  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  company  producing  books  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  and  a  distribu¬ 
tor  of  records,  said  that  with  Presto¬ 
litho  as  an  “internal  service”  it  will 
offer  complete  color  separation,  strip¬ 
ping  and  color  proof  services  to  its 
publishing  customers. 

ESPN  will  allow 
newspapers  to 
publish  images 

ESPN,  the  cable  television  net¬ 
work  specializing  in  sports,  has 
agreed  to  permit  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  images  produced  from  its  live 
events  programs. 

Mike  Soltys,  coordinator  of  pro¬ 
gram  information  for  ESPN  Inc.  in 
Bristol,  Conn.,  said  that  ESPN  is 
requiring  a  credit  line  saying  “©  (the 
year)  ESPN,  Inc.” 

“We  just  see  it  as  publicity  for 
events  on  the  air  and  we're  glad  to  let 
them  use  the  pictures,”  Soltys  said. 

The  permission  is  limited  to  cable 
broadcasts  of  live  events  and  does  not 
include  news  or  documentary  pro¬ 
gramming  or  other  copyrighted 
material. 

With  the  announcement,  ESPN 


joins  Independent  Network  News  in 
granting  advance  permission  for 
newspapers  to  use  prints  made  from 
broadcasts. 

As  the  technology  advances  for 
making  better  quality  pictures  from 
video  screens,  the  process  is  seen  as  a 
possible  source  of  thousands  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  newspapers. 

Several  companies  have  intro¬ 
duced  systems  for  printing  black-and- 
white  and  color  photos  from  video 
pictures  —  and  several  newspapers 
have  experimented  with  them.  But 
the  problem  for  newspapers  is  the 
poor  resolution  of  such  photos. 

“The  addition  of  ESPN  to  INN,  as 
a  videophoto  source,  opens  up  the 
vast  world  of  professionaJ  and  college 
sports  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,”  according  to  Paul  Gold¬ 
berg,  whose  Advanced  Imaging 
Devices  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  makes  video  imaging  equip¬ 
ment. 

Xyvislon,  Allied 
In  joint  venture 

Xyvision  Inc.  of  Wakefield,  Mass., 
and  the  Linotype  unit  of  Allied-Signal 
Inc.  have  agreed  to  jointly  develop  a 
document  processing  system  to  be 
made  and  sold  by  Linotype. 

Additionally,  Allied-Signal  said  it 
expects  to  buy  $2  million  worth  of 
Xyvision  common  stock  when  it  is 
offered  for  public  sale.  Xyvision  has 
filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

The  new  system  will  feature  a  net¬ 
work  oriented  workstation  and  a  peri¬ 
pheral  file  server  and  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  Linotype’s  typesetters 
and  imagesetters. 


Crosfield 
profits  up 


Crosfield  Electronics  Ltd.  has 
reported  a  12%  increase  in  turnover 
for  1985-86,  up  from  £114  million  a 
year  earlier  to  £127  million. 

The  results  added  up  to  a  pre-tax 
profit  of  £12.1  million,  up  from  £9.3 
million  for  Crosfield,  making  it  a 
“major  contributor”  to  the  results  of 
its  parent.  The  De  La  Rue  Co.  p.l.c., 
which  reported  record  pretax  profits 
of  £49.4  million,  £3  million  more  than 
in  1984-85. 

Jim  Salmon,  managing  director  of 
Crosfield,  said  the  company  has 
increased  its  market  share  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  has  had  particular 
success  with  color  scanners  and  the 


Studio  8(X)  system. 

Crosfield,  which  recently  has 
acquired  Hastech  Inc.  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  and  Muirhead  Data  Communi¬ 
cations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  has  reported  a  25%  increase 
in  orders  last  year.  Additionally, 
Crosfield  said  orders  worth  £28  mil¬ 
lion  were  taken  at  DRUPA,  the  trade 
show  in  Dusseldorf,  West  Germany  in 
May. 

Joint  agreement 

Reference  Technology  Inc.  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  AMTEC  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Inc.  of  Lakewood, 
Calif.,  have  announced  an  agreement 
to  develop  jointly  a  text  and  image 
publishing  market  for  publishing  and 
corporate  data  bases. 

AMTEC  has  introduced  a  laser 
optic  publishing  and  information 
retrieval  service  using  compact  disc 
read-only  memory  (CD-ROM)  tech¬ 
nology  for  merging  text  and  image 
information  on  one  data  base.  Refer¬ 
ence  Technology  is  to  provide  the 
laser  optic  system  integration  for 
AMTEC’s  product,  including  disc 
preparation  services,  software  and 
laser  optic  hardware  products. 

Videotex  show 

The  International  Videotex  Indus¬ 
try  Exposition  and  Conference  has 
been  scheduled  for  the  Marriott  Mar¬ 
quis  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  Sept. 
15-17. 

Bingham  Co. 
relocates 

The  corporate  office  of  Samuel 
Bingham  Co.  of  Mount  Prospect,  Ill., 
has  announced  the  relocation  of  its 
Mount  Prospect  plant  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  Montreal. 

The  7,800-square-foot  plant  will 
produce  Bingham’s  Centurion  10  line 
of  printing  rollers,  industrial  rolls  and 
a  full  line  of  urethane  rollers  and 
graphic  arts  chemicals. 

Power  Strap 
moves  office 

Power  Strap  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  expanded  facilities  in 
Westlake,  Ohio. 

The  Westlake  site  has  offices  and 
space  for  customizing  its  tying 
machines,  in  addition  to  housing 
maintenance  and  training  operations. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS- 


Pa.  court  widens 
ban  on  photos 

A  ban  on  taking  news  photos  of 
criminal  defendants  in  and  around 
Westmoreland  County  Courthouse  in 
Greensburg,  Pa.  has  been  extended 
by  the  nine-judge  court  to  two  parking 
garages  under  an  annex,  one  of  which 
is  used  to  bring  defendants  to  a  hold¬ 
ing  cell. 

The  judges  had  been  reviewing  the 
ban  since  January,  when  a  sheriff’s 
deputy  confiscated  the  film  of  photog¬ 
rapher  Ron  Betush  of  the  Tarentum 
Valley  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  who  took 
pictures  in  a  hallway  connecting  the 
courthouse  and  the  office  annex, 
more  than  25  yards  from  a  courtroom. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Loughran  at  that 
time  ordered  the  film  coi^scated  and 
admitted  later  that  the  photo  ban  was 
“somewhat  vague,”  placing  the  issue 
before  the  court  en  banc  for  a  “more 
specific  interpretation.” 

The  court,  in  a  unanimous  ruling, 
upheld  and  expanded  the  ban.  Presi¬ 
dent  Judge  Gilbert  Mihaliqh,  in 
announcing  the  decision,  said, 
“broadcasting,  televising,  recording 
or  taking  photographs  of  any  type 
anywhere  in  the  courthouse  during 
the  progress  or  in  connection  with  any 
criming  judicial  proceeding  is  pro¬ 
hibited.” 

The  order  also  prohibits  the  taking 
of  photos  in  the  office  annex,  where 
criminal  proceedings  are  held  when 
courtrooms  are  not  available. 


R.l.  daily  appeals 
contempt  citation 

The  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  had 
the  right  to  disobey  a  court-imposed 
gag  order  because  the  order  was 
unconstitutional,  lawyers  for  the 
newspaper  have  argued  in  a  federal 
court. 

The  newspaper,  in  a  brief  filed  in 
the  1st  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
challenged  the  criminal  contempt  of 
court  citation  imposed  March  18  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Francis  J.  Boyle 
in  Providence. 

The  judge  held  the  Journal  and  its 
executive  editor,  Charles  Hauser,  in 
contempt  for  printing  a  front-page 
story  on  Raymond  J.  “Junior”  Pat- 
riarca,  who  federal  and  local  officials 
say  took  over  for  his  late  father  as  the 
region’s  mob  chief. 

Boyle  issued  a  restraining  order 
Nov.  13,  1985,  temporarily  blocking 
publication  of  the  story,  which  was 


based  on  20-year-old  conversations 
between  Patriarca  and  his  father,  the 
late  Raymond  L.S.  Patriarca.  The 
conversations,  illegally  taped  by  the 
FBI  through  a  bugging  device,  were 
released  by  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  after  the  elder  Patriarca’ s  death  in 
1984. 

The  newspaper,  saying  Boyle’s 
order  was  a  clear  violation  of  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  against  prior 
restraint  of  publication,  printed  the 
story  the  next  day. 

Boyle  fined  the  newspaper 
$100,()00,  imposed  an  18-month  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  on  Hauser  and 
ordered  him  to  perform  200  hours  of 
public  service  for  the  willful  violation 
of  a  court  order. 

Boyle  issued  a  stay  of  the  penalties 
pending  an  appeal.  No  hearing  date 
has  been  set. 

Ark.  judge  throws 
out  libel  suit 

A  judge  has  thrown  out  a  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  libel  lawsuit  filed  by  an  Arkansas 
candidate  for  sheriff  who  said  a  news¬ 
paper  improperly  published  records 
of  a  criminal  case  against  him  that  had 
been  expunged. 

Circuit  Judge  John  Cole  said  that 
the  Benton  (Ark.)  Courier  had  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  publish  stories 
about  C.W.  Morton,  a  candidate  for 
Saline  County  sheriff. 

Records  obtained  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  showed  Morton  was  charged  with 
writing  a  bad  check  in  1977,  but  the 
charge  was  dismissed. 

In  1980,  he  was  charged  with  theft 
of  property,  a  felony.  The  record  indi¬ 
cates  that  Morton  entered  a  guilty 
plea  to  a  reduced  charge  of  fraudulent 
credit  card  use,  a  misdemeanor. 

Cole  rejected  arguments  by  Mor¬ 
ton’s  lawyer,  Warren  Webster,  that 
Morton  was  convicted  under  the 
state’s  first-offender  law,  thus  mu¬ 
nicipal  court  records  outlining  Mor¬ 
ton’s  arrest  and  conviction  were 
sealed  and  should  not  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mass,  court  extends 
ban  on  newspaper 
sales  tax 

Ruling  in  a  Lowell  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  suit  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Newspaper  Publisher’s 
Association,  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  Boston,  has  ruled  that  equip¬ 


ment  used  in  the  various  stages  of 
publication  —  from  writing  to 
printing  —  is  exempt  from  state  sales 
tax. 

Contrary  regulations  established  in 
October  1982  by  former  state  revenue 
commissioner  Joyce  Hampers  did  not 
conform  with  Massachusetts  tax  law, 
the  court  commented.  Hampers  had 
said  that  only  equipment  and  mate- 
ials  used  in  physical  printing  of  a 
newspaper,  such  as  printing  presses, 
could  be  exempt,  allowing  for  taxa¬ 
tion  of  composition  and  other  pre¬ 
printing  equipment. 

The  court’s  5-0  ruling  said  that  tax- 
exempt  items  also  include  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  used  by  reporters  to 
write  stories,  photographic  develop¬ 
ing  equipment,  computers  used  to  set 
headlines  and  type,  computers  for 
classified  advertising  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  outside  the  pressroom. 

The  only  items  to  be  taxed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  court,  are  reporters’  note¬ 
books,  photographers’  cameras  and 
equipment  used  for  billing  and  other 
business  purposes. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  general  man¬ 
ager  James  I.  O’Hearn  said  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  tax  officials  could  not 
understand  where  the  publication 
process  started  following  computeri¬ 
zation  of  composition. 


‘Singles’  publisher 
fights  newsrack  fee 

The  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  publisher 
of  a  nationally  distributed  singles 
newspaper  has  challenged  in  federal 
court  the  constitutionality  of  the  right 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  remove  his 
newspaper  racks  from  city  sidewalks. 

Harlan  Jacobson,  publisher  of  the 
monthly  Single  Scene,  which  is  also 
published  under  the  title  Arizona  Solo 
or  Arizona  RFD,  contends  he  has  a 
right  to  place  his  vending  machines  in 
the  city  without  having  to  obtain  a 
permit  or  pay  a  fee. 

In  some  smaller  cities,  Jacobson 
maintains,  there’s  a  reluctance  to 
allow  the  newspaper  because  of  its 
content.  But  not  in  Lincoln,  where 
the  legal  tug-of-war  is  over  a  $10 
permit  that  Jacobson  refuses  to  pay. 

Jacobson,  who  rejects  any  notion 
that  it  is  a  sex  publication,  has  been 
publishing  the  newspaper,  which  con¬ 
tains  information  of  interest  to  single 
people,  including  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  from  single  men  and  women  hop¬ 
ing  to  meet  others,  for  15  years. 

In  Lincoln,  Jacobson  said  his  racks 
were  seized  twice  before  he  filed  suit. 
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Battery  Powered  Color 
Reflection  Densitometer 


□  Don’t  let  their  size  fool  you.  These  ^ 
portables  are  built  with  the  engineering  V  ^ 
expertise  and  reliable  technolo^  that  in-  Nt 
troduced  the  industry  to  electronic  filter 
selection  for  true  simultaneous  measurements. 

This  has  produced  automatic  color  selection, 
calibration  memory,  the  capability  to  display 
readings  of  all  four  colors  at  the  same  time,  and 
two-way  RS232  interface.  □  Our  B318  is  ideal  for 
measuring  density.  Powered  by  rechargeable  ni- 
cad  batteries,  it  provides  high  speed,  dependable 
measurements  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 
The  B318’s  ability  to  go  weeks  without  calibration 
means  added  stability  and  accuracy  for  you.  And, 
the  B318  is  available  with  either  standard  graphic 
arts  or  narrow-band  response.  □  Our  348  densi¬ 
tometer  is  equipped  with  Auto  Color  Measure¬ 
ment  which  electronically  recognizes  the  process 
color  being  read  and  displays  the  precise  mea¬ 
surement  of  that  color.  The  X-Rite  348’s  advanced 
design  offers  push  button  calibration  along  with  a 


memory  that  stores  the 
data.  Connect  an  optional 
electronic  printer  directly 
to  the  348  and  generate 

. .  a  detailed  record  of  your 

density  and  dot  measurements. 
□  The  X-Rite  328  is  the  portable  densitometer  by 
which  all  others  are  compared.  The  328  provides 
our  most  comprehensive  set  of  measurements... 
density,  density  xlO,  dot,  trap,  hue  error/gray¬ 
ness,  ink  efficiency,  and  others.  DThe  328’s 
microprocessor  controlled  circuitry  includes  a 
long-life  memory  for  storing  calibration  data. 
And,  its  two-way  RS232  interface  permits  your 
computer  to  send  instructions  to,  and  receive 
data  from  the  328... what  a  powerful  quality 
control  tool.  □  To  learn  more  about  how  X-Rite’s 
technology  can  benefit  your  printing  operation, 
call  us  toll  free  at  1-800-248-9748.  Or,  contact 
your  X-Rite  dealer  today. 


Providing  tomorrow’s  technology  for  today’s  technicians. 

4101  Ftoger  B.  Chaffee  Drive,  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49508 
Phone:  (616)  534-7663 
Telex:  226468 


X-Rile*  is  a  trademark  of  X-Rite,  Incorporated. 
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Ex-governor’s  libel 
suit  dismissed 

A  four-year-old,  $3.5  million  libel 
suit  against  the  Boston  Globe  by  for- 
mer  Massachusetts  Governor 
Edward  J.  King  has  been  dismissed 
by  Suffolk  County  (metro  Boston) 
Superior  Court  Judge  James  P. 
Lynch. 

Noting  that  public  officials  must 
expect  and  tolerate  criticism  in  the 
press,  Lynch  commented  that 
although  the  former  governor  may 
have  found  offensive  seven  columns 
and  editorial  cartoons  published 
while  he  was  in  office,  the  materials, 
per  se,  were  not  libelous. 

“The  elected  public  official,”  the 
S2-page  decision  said,  “is  expected  to 
be  able  to  withstand  even  the  most 
virulent  criticism  and  complaint,  so 
long  as  it  is  made  within  prescribed 
constitutional  boundaries.” 

While  Globe  executive  editor  John 
S.  Driscoll  called  the  decision  a  “vic¬ 
tory  for  all  newspapers,”  King’s  legal 
counsel  indicated  that  an  appeal 
would  be  made  to  the  Massachusetts 
state  Appeals  Court. 

Ex-State  trooper 
wins  libel  award 

A  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Court 
jury  has  awarded  a  former  state 
trooper  $189,000  after  finding  that  he 
had  been  libeled  in  a  1982  article  in  a 
West  Chester  daily  newspaper. 

James  A.  Godwin,  37,  of  Coates- 
ville  sued  the  Daily  Local  News,  after 
it  published  an  article  about  a  civil 
action  in  which  a  Philadelphia  man, 
Theodore  Clifford  Chase,  said  that 
state  police  officers,  including  God¬ 
win,  had  taken  his  property  for  their 
personal  use  when  he  was  arrested  on 
bank  fraud  charges. 

Also  printed  in  the  March  27, 1982, 
article  were  allegations  made  by 
Chase  to  a  reporter  that  Godwin  had 
been  charged  with  theft  and  was  being 
investigated  by  the  Chester  County 
district  attorney’s  office.  Chase  also 
said  he  was  a  former  Philadelphia 
policeman.  All  the  allegations  proved 
false. 

William  H.  Mitman  Jr.,  attorney  for 
the  Daily  Local  News,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  would  appeal  the  verdict. 

According  to  testimony  in  the  five- 
day  trial,  reporter  William  Mooney 
made  calls  to  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  the  Chester  County  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office  and  a  district 
judge  but  was  unable  to  verify  the 


story.  Mooney  left  a  note  to  his  editor 
suggesting  calls  that  could  be  made, 
according  to  testimony.  However, 
another  reporter  assigned  to  check 
the  story  was  also  unable  to  obtain 
confirmations  or  denials  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  article. 

Godwin’s  attorney,  Jeffrey  A. 
Mahle  of  Pottstown,  said  in  closing 
arguments  that  the  stories  had  ruined 
his  client’s  life  and  led  to  his  decision 
to  retire  from  the  state  police.  Mahle 
said  that  Godwin,  who  now  works  for 
Lukens  Steel  Co.,  took  a  $2,000-a- 
year  pay  cut. 

In  returning  its  verdict,  the  jury 
found  that  the  newspaper  had  acted 
with  malice  and  awarded  Godwin 
$89,000  in  compensatory  damages 
and  $100,000  in  punitive  damages. 

Court  defines 
when  judge  can 
withhold  info 

A  four-judge  panel  in  Beaver 
County  (Pa.)  Court  has  ruled  that  a 
district  justice  last  January  “erro¬ 
neously”  withheld  from  a  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  reporter  public  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  shoplifting  case  involving 
a  former  Aliquippa  councilman. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  judges 
said  there  are  times  when  a  district 
justice  should  withhold  information  if 
resulting  publication  could  grossly 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

The  Post-Gazette  filed  suit  against 
District  Justice  Joseph  Lakas  after 
staff  writer  Grace  Rishell  twice 
attempted  to  obtain  information 
about  a  charge  against  former  coun¬ 
cilman  Ronald  Plodinec,  who  was 
accused  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  of 
shoplifting  two  electric  shavers. 

Lakas  refused  to  divulge  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  charges,  because  he  said 
he  didn’t  want  Plodinec  to  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  he  had  been  charged 
before  he  received  a  warrant  in  the 
mail. 

“We  hold  that  the  district  justice 
had  discretion  here  (but)  he  exercised 
it  erroneously,”  the  court  opinion 
said. 

“There  may  well  be  a  case  where  a 
district  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion  and  finding  a  public  inter¬ 
est  to  be  served,  may  property  and 
lawfully  refuse  public  or  media  access 
to  a  contemporaneously  filed  criminal 
process,”  the  judges  said. 

For  example,  they  said  a  defendant 
might  flee  the  district  justice’s  juris¬ 
diction  if  a  published  report  provides 
a  tipoff  before  an  arrest  is  made. 


Post-Gazette  attorney  Eric  Reif 
said  the  decision  should  help  report¬ 
ers  obtain  public  information,  but 
“what  we  really  wanted  was  some¬ 
thing  in  writing  from  the  courts  that 
we  could  pull  out  when  some  future 
problem  arises,  and  we  could  tell  the 
officials  they  were  acting  in  their  own 
peril  by  denying  access.” 

Beaver  County  Judge  Peter  O. 
Steege  filed  the  opinion,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  Judges  Robert  E. 
Kunselman,  Joseph  S.  Walko  and 
Thomas  Mannix. 

Dailies  fight 
newsrack  law 

The  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  USA  Today,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Newport  (R.I.) 
Daily  News  have  filed  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Providence  chal¬ 
lenging  enforcement  of  a  Newport 
municipal  ordinance  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  placement  of  newspaper  vending 
machines  on  public  sidewalks. 

The  five  newspapers  argue  that  the 
ordinance  is  unconstitutional  and 
would  cause  “irreparable  harm.” 

Municipal  officials  in  Newport 
agreed  not  to  remove  the  machines 
until  Judge  Raymond  J.  Pettie  hands 
down  a  ruling. 

Privacy  suit 
is  dismissed 

The  California  Court  of  Appeals 
has  dismissed  a  $10  million  privacy 
suit  against  Penthouse  by  three  per¬ 
sons  who  were  upset  when  the  maga¬ 
zine  published  a  photo  of  them  in 
scanty  costumes  at  San  Francisco’s 
1981  Erotic  Ball. 

In  upholding  a  Superior  Court  rul¬ 
ing,  the  three-judge  panel  held  that 
John  Martin,  Dominique  Peri  and 
Marianne  Arreaga  had  forfeited  their 
right  to  privacy  when  they  appeared 
at  the  public  event  that  was  attended 
by  thousands  of  people  and  covered 
by  the  media. 

The  plaintiffs  also  had  complained 
that  Penthouse  was  a  “porno¬ 
graphic”  publication,  an  argument  to 
which  the  court  did  not  give  weight. 

However,  the  panel  denied  a 
defense  motion  that  the  three  revelers 
pay  a  penalty  fee  to  Penthouse  for 
filing  the  suit. 

Simply  because  the  plaintiffs  lost 
the  suit  “does  not  mean  (their)  law¬ 
suit  was  filed  in  bad  faith  or  was 
totally  devoid  of  merit,”  the  court 
said. 
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NOW,  4  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 

MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Finally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos.. .line  negatives  from 
line  copy.. .and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
development,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Rim.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  tight... 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touch  a  button.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-448-7888 

From  within  New  York  State  -  Caii  Coiiect  315-457-9641 


APPLIED  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 


FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRIIMTING 
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Politician  told 
to  pay  daily’s 
attorney’s  fees 

Hammer  DeRoburt,  president  of 
the  tiny  South  Pacific  country  of 
Nauru,  who  lost  a  libel  suit  to  the 
Pacific  Daily  News  of  Guam,  must 
pay  most  of  the  newspaper’s  $1.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  attorney’s  fees,  a  Federal  judge 
has  ruled  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Judge  Samuel  King  issued  his  rul¬ 
ing  according  to  English-based  Nauru 
law,  which  holds  that  a  loser  in  a  civil 
suit  can  be  required  to  pay  the  win¬ 
ner’s  attorney. 

The  judge  noted  “unwavering 
insistence”  by  DeRoburt’s  attorneys 
that  Nauru  law  should  govern  the 
issues  in  the  case. 

A  federal  jury  last  October  decided 
that  the  Daily  News  did  not  libel 
DeRoburt  in  a  1978  story  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  loan  from  Nauru  to  a  political 
faction  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Attorneys  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
which  owns  the  Daily  News,  said 
their  fees  amounted  to  $1.4  million. 
However,  King  ruled  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  does  not  have  to  pay  fees  in 
connection  with  Daily  News  reporter 
Francisco  Uludong’s  refusal  to  name 
two  sources  in  his  story  until  shortly 
before  the  trial  began. 

DeRoburt’s  attorney  fees,  which 
were  estimated  at  $3  million,  were 
paid  for  by  his  government.  Nauru  is 
rich  in  phosphates. 


Sacramento  Bee 
hit  with  iibei  suit 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  cur¬ 
rently  fighting  a  $250  million  libel  suit 
by  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  is  a 
defendant  in  a  new  libel  action  filed  by 
the  Sacramento  County  Deputy 
Sheriffs  Association. 

The  Association  claims  in  the  $3 
million  suit  that  its  members  were 
defamed  in  a  November  1985  Bee 
series  on  county  jail  conditions. 
Named  as  defendants  are  Bee  presi¬ 
dent  C.K.  McClatchy,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Greg  Favre,  managing  editor 
George  Baker  and  two  reporters. 

The  Sacramento  Union  reported 
that  Wendell  Phillips,  president  of  the 
sheriffs  association,  said  he  advised 
the  Bee  that  the  series  contained  false 
and  libelous  statements,  but  the 
newspaper  refused  to  print  a  retrac¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  suit,  the  Bee 


articles  caused  the  deputies  “loss  of 
reputation,  shame,  mortification  and 
hurt  feelings.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Bee 
attorney  Gary  Pruitt  predicted  the 
case  will  be  .disposed  of  in  pre-trial 
proceedings. 

“The  stories  were  accurate  and 
sound,”  he  said. 

Pruitt  also  said  he  doubted  the 
courts  would  sustain  a  suit  in  which 
there  were  300  unnamed  plaintiffs. 
The  lawyer  noted  that  only  one 
deputy  sheriffs  name  appears  on  the 
complaint. 

Laxalt  is  suing  the  Bee  over  his 
contention  that  the  paper  libeled  him 
and  his  family  in  a  series  of  1984  sto¬ 
ries  alleging  that  illegal  skimming  of 
profits  occurred  in  a  Nevada  gam¬ 
bling  casino  formerly  owned  by  him 
and  family  members. 

In  a  recent  round  of  pre-trial  skir¬ 
mishing,  U.S.  District  Judge  Edward 
Reed  in  Reno  upheld  subpoenas 
seeking  access  to  Nevada’s  confiden¬ 
tial  gaming  records. 

The  ruling  was  regarded  as  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  both  sides.  Attorneys  for  the 
Bee  and  Laxalt  had  argued  that  they 
needed  the  documents  to  prepare 
their  cases  for  trial. 

Nevada  authorities  had  opposed 
the  requests,  saying  they  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  state’s  right  to  operate 
its  casino  industry. 

Guccione  sues 
porn  commission 

Bob  Guccione,  founder  and 
publisher  of  Penthouse  magazine,  has 
filed  suit  against  Edwin  Meese,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
individual  members  of  the  Meese 
Commission  on  Pornography  and  its 
executive  director  to  prevent  the 
Commission  from  issuing  a  blacklist 
of  “identified  distributors  of  porno¬ 
graphy.”  The  suit  was  filed  in  Federal 
Court  in  Manhattan. 

Penthouse  International,  Ltd.  is 
asking  the  court  to  enjoin  Meese,  the 
Commission  members  and  its  staff 
from  continuing  to  commit  acts  of 
“intimidation  and  coercion,  and  to 
require  them  officially  to  disavow 
their  unconstitutional  activities, 
retract  their  threats  and  notify  recipi¬ 
ents  of  those  threats  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  Penthouse  and  Forum 
are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  —  and  government  has 
no  legitimate  interest  in  seeking  to 
have  those  magazines  suppressed.” 

The  first  of  three  causes  of  action  in 
the  complaint  contends  that  the 


Meese  Commission  has  committed  an 
unconstitutional  act  by  disseminating 
a  letter  threatening  to  put  legitimate 
distributors,  wholesalers  and 
publishers  on  a  “blacklist.” 

Penthouse  International  contends 
this  is  an  unlawful  act  amounting  to 
censorship  and  intimidation  and  a 
violation  of  the  plaintiff’s  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  second  cause  of  action 
attempts  to  stop  the  Commission  and 
the  Justice  Department  from  releas¬ 
ing  what  Penthouse  calls  a  McCarthy- 
like  “blacklist,”  since,  the  publica¬ 
tion  claims,  the  purpose  of  the  list  is 
intended  to  “aid  and  abet  the  efforts 
of  .  .  .  religious  extremists  to  put 
pressure  on  companies  ...  to  cease 
distribution  of  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  non-obscene  publications  such 
as  Penthouse  and  Forum  by  unlaw¬ 
fully  threatening  to  brand  the  compa¬ 
nies  in  an  official  government  publica¬ 
tion  as  ‘identified  distributors  of  por¬ 
nography.’” 

The  third  cause  of  action  maintains 
that  government  “has  no  business 
suggesting  guidelines  for  what  private 
people  may  read  since  it  violates  the 
plaintiffs  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  and  exceeds  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
delegate  authority  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.” 

Attorney  Alan  M.  Dershowitz,  who 
is  serving  as  counsel,  said  there  is 
substantial  precedent  in  a  1970 
Washington,  D.C.  Federal  Court  rul¬ 
ing  that  said  a  threat  by  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee  to  publish  a  list  of 
college  and  university  lecture-tour 
speakers  who  purportedly  espoused 
anti-Vietnam  causes  “served  no 
proper  legislative  purpose  —  and 
was  designed  only  to  inhibit  the 
speakers  from  exercising  their  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  under  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Guccione,  in  a  written  statement, 
said  the  Commission’s  actions  are  all 
the  more  reprehensible  since  “under 
our  judicial  system  there  is  no  legal 
definition  of  pornography. 

“There  is  no  proven  casual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  exposure  to  erotic 
materials  and  the  commission  of  sex- 
related  anti-social  activities,  despite 
constant  claims  to  the  contrary,” 
Guccione  said. 

“Even  the  Meese  Commission  at  a 
business  meeting  in  Scottsdale, 
Arizona  on  February  27,  1986,  con¬ 
cluded  that  materials  showing  sexual 
activity  ‘without  domination,  humili¬ 
ation  or  violence’  indicated  ‘no  nega¬ 
tive  effects.” 
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SUH080  High  Speed  Newspaper  Inserter 


Speeds  up  to 
25,000  cph 

Quiet  operation 

Ease  of  maintenance 

Ease  of  training 


More  efficient  use  of 
floor  space 

Can  be  fed  from 
either  side 

Ease  of  operation 

Ease  of  installation 


Gripper  delivery  "  ■ 

system  ■  Electric  clutch  feature 

Modular  expandability  to  meet  future  needs 


The  new  SLS-1000  offers  increased  production  and 
throughput  speeds  that  will  dramatically  improve  the  bottom 
line  performance  of  any  mailroom.  Designed  in  a  modular 
concept  to  fit  your  exact  needs;  you  buy  only  the  number  of 
stations  required.  As  your  needs  grow  in  the  future,  the  SLS 
will  grow  with  you. 

The  SLS-1000,  offering  new  technology  for  the  mailroom, 
is  designed  to  cover  the  production  requirements  of  weeklies, 
small  dailies  and  the  larger  metropolitan  newspapers. 

So,  as  the  insert  market  grows,  the  need  to  expand  will  be 
inexpensive  and  easy.  There  will  be  no  need  to  ask  for  mega 
bucks  in  next  year’s  budget. 

Let  the  front  office  figure  that  one  out . ! 

The  SLS-1000.  It  makes  heroes  in  the  production  department. 


Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
215-264-2460 

Patent  Pending 


Headquarters 
and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
617-481-8562 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  Inserter 
Company 

Visit  us  at  Booth  #945 


Ott^supMf^ . 


TELERATE  INC.  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  a  supplier  of 
financial  information,  has  introduced  TeleTrac,  a  graphics 
and  technical  analysis  system. 

TeleTrac,  functioning  on  a  specially  designed  micro¬ 
computer,  is  a  trading  and  analytical  tool  for  dealers, 
institutional  sales  representatives  and  analysts  in  foreign 
exchange  and  fixed  income  money  markets. 

The  service  is  received  via  high-speed  satellite  or  leased 
telephone  line  and  can  be  piped  into  video  switching 
systems. 

The  system’s  software  accommodates  a  wide  range  of 
trading  styles  and  needs,  according  to  the  company.  It 
combines  Telerate’s  coverage  of  worldwide  cash,  futures 
and  options  markets  with  decision-support  software 
developed  by  a  Telerate  subsidiary,  Computrac  of  New 
Orleans. 

“For  the  first  time,  market  professionals  can  apply  real¬ 
time  and  historical  intra-day  and  inter-day  analysis,” 
according  to  to  Scott  Rumbold,  Telerate  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing.  “Telerate’s  real-time  quotations  and 
price  fluctuations  are  transformed  into  high-resolution 
color  or  monochrome  graphic  displays  depicting  both 
short-  and  long-term  trends.” 

PACinC  SCIENTinC  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  through 
its  Gardner/Neotec  Division,  has  introduced  The  Color 
Machine,  an  array  spectrophotometer. 

It  is  configured  for  applications  where  correlation  is 
required  between  instrument  reading  and  visual  observa¬ 
tion. 

The  Color  Machine  is  designed  to  measure  the  color  of 
liquid,  powdered,  solid  and  paste  materials  in  a  variety  of 
industries.  It  features  a  fiber  optic  sensor  on  a  movable 
head  that  goes  to  the  sample,  automatic  restandardizing 
for  adapting  to  ambient  conditions,  and  compatibility  with 
the  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP. 
personal  computers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMPUSCAN  INC.  of  Fairfield,  N.J.,  has  announced 
what  it  calls  a  low-cost  version  of  its  PCS  Page  Reader, 
CompuScan  PCS  Model  235,  for  scanning  typewritten 


pages  into  electronic  form  usable  by  computers. 

The  reader  can  scan  and  format  a  page  of  information 
into  an  IBM  personal  computer  or  compatible  in  30  sec¬ 
onds,  the  company  said. 

The  unit,  which  sells  for  $3,150,  is  designed  to  eliminate . 
the  need  for  people  to  retype  information  into  computers. 

The  company’s  previous  model  costs  $5,695. 

Both  models  can  stack-feed  as  many  as  50  pages  unat¬ 
tended,  according  to  the  company,  and  they  read  popular 
office  typestyles,  add  proper  formating  codes  and  come 
with  interfaces  for  popular  word  processing  software 
packages.  However,  the  235  cannot  be  upgraded  to  link 
with  dedicated  data  processors. 

sN  *  * 

XEROX  CORP.  of  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  has  announced 
the  availability  of  a  variety  of  third-party  software  pack¬ 
ages  for  the  Xerox  4045  Laser  CP,  a  tabletop  laser  printer 
and  copier  that  produces  letter-quality  text  and  graphics  at 
speeds  of  10  pages  per  minute,  according  to  Xerox. 

Personal  computer  software  packages  that  can  drive  the 
4045  include  Lotus  1-2-3  Release  2,  Symphony  Version 
1.1,  and  several  others. 

Xerox  also  has  announced  that  the  4045  can  emulate  the 
Epson  RX-80  dot  matrix  and  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet 
printers  through  an  interface  package  called  Shazam!  from 
Wilkes  Publishing  Corp. 

The  software  packages  run  on  IBM  personal  computers 
and  their  compatibles,  including  Xerox  6064  and  6065,  and 
on  several  mainframe  computers. 

The  Xerox  4045  Laser  CP  costs  $4,995. 

DIGITAL  TECHNOLOGY  INTERNATIONAL  of 
Orem,  Utah,  has  introduced  Display  Ad  MakeUp  System, 
a  package  for  composing  display  ads  on  APPLE  COMPU¬ 
TER  INC.’s  Macintosh  personal  computers. 

The  system,  developed  at  the  Central  Utah  Journal, 
uses  the  Apple  Macintosh  and  DTI  software.  It  can  drive 
the  Apple  LaserWriter  or  typesetters  such  as  the  Compu- 
graphic  8400  or  8600  or  Linotronic  101  or  202. 

The  Display  Ad  MakeUp  System  includes  software,  a 
guided  tour  disk  and  cassette,  instruction  manual,  typeset¬ 
ter  driver,  eight  fonts  and  cable. 


IN  BRIEF - 


Murdoch  sells 
Houston  weeklies 

Rupert  Murdoch  has  sold  his  Hous¬ 
ton  Community  Newspapers  group  of 
seven  weeklies  to  Independent  News 
Corp.  of  Rhode  Island  for  about  $6 
million. 

Independent  also  publishes  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Times  in  West  War¬ 
wick  and  two  Rhode  Island  weeklies. 

The  Houston  weeklies  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  more  than 
270,000.  Murdoch  acquired  the 
weeklies  in  1980. 

Murdoch  recently  acquired  six 
Metromedia  television  stations 


including  the  one  in  Houston.  He  sold 
the  weeklies  to  comply  with  federal 
rules  prohibiting  newspaper  and  tele¬ 
vision  cross-ownership  in  a  market. 

Buffalo  News 
starts  scholarship 

The  Buffalo  News  initiated  a  one- 
year  full  tuition  scholarship  at  Buffalo 
State  College  to  honor  the  memory  of 
editor  emeritus  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer 
who  died  last  Sept.  19. 

The  scholarship  will  be  given  junior 
journalism  majors  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  excellence  in  their  studies  and 
the  field. 


Wash.  Post  awards 
5  scholarships 

The  Washington  Post  has  awarded 
five  area  high  school  students  schol¬ 
arships  to  attend  the  Blair  Summer 
School  for  Journalism  at  the  Blair 
Academy  in  Blairstown,  N.J. 

The  winners  were  chosen  from  a 
pool  of  14  applicants  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships  which  the  newspaper  has 
awarded  since  1981. 

Each  winner  receives  full  tuition, 
as  well  as  transportation  and 
expenses,  for  the  five-week  program. 
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An  Automatic  Approach  To  Newsprint 
Roii  Handiing. 


With  today’s  trend  towards 
automation,  Webb  automatic 
newsprint  roll  handling  systems 
are  fast  becoming  a  key  area 
for  trimming  production  costs 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

From  wrapped  roll  storage 
to  the  reel  stands,  time  and 
efficiency  are  critical  when 
handling  the  necessary  tonnage  of  paper  rolls  to  meet 
daily  production  schedules. 

Webb  newsprint  roll 
handling  systems  feature 
state-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment  and  controls  ranging 
from  simple  gull  wing 
conveyors  to  sophisticated 
AGVS  (automatic  guided 
vehicle  systems).  With  basic 
information  from  the  customer,  Webb  can  custom- 

design  a  cost  efficient, 
automatic  system  including 
preliminary  concepts,  rough 
pricing,  and  project  scheduling. 
Innovative  experience  has 
earned  Jervis  B.  Webb  an  un¬ 
paralleled,  worldwide  reputation 
of  quality  and  reliability 
in  newsprint  roll  handling. 


For  more  information  on  paper  and  newsprint  roll  handling 
systems  call  our  Material  Handling  Hotline:  313/553-1220. 

Jervis 

Company 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Company/Webb  Drive/ Farmington  Hills,  Michigan  48018/(313)  553-1220 


IN  BRIEF 

Sallie  Bingham 
holds  a  party 

Sallie  Bingham,  whose  dispute  with 
her  father  and  brother  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  family-owned  compa¬ 
nies  prompted  their  sale,  held  a 
“shout  party”  at  her  new  $1.1  million 
home  to  celebrate  her  victory. 

A  June  2  business  news  item  by  Joe 
Ward  in  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  which  the  Bing¬ 
hams  sold  to  Gannett  Co.  for  just  over 
$300  million,  explained  the  affair  was 
called  a  “shout  party”  because  “it’s 
all  over  but  the  shouting.” 

The  party  was  attended  by  Bing¬ 
ham’s  attorneys  and  employees  of  her 
Kentucky  Foundation  for  Women  to 
thank  them  for  the  support  they  gave 
her  as  the  family  companies  went  up 
for  sale,  the  story  said. 

Bingham  intends  to  donate  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  proceeds 
from  the  sales  to  the  foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers,  the 
Bingham  family  has  sold  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.  and  WHAS-tv.  The 
combined  sales  have  totaled  about 
$420  million,  with  Sallie  Bingham’s 
share  about  15%. 

“There  are  a  couple  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  go,  but  when  they  are  gone  it 
will  indeed  be  all  over,”  the  story 
stated.  “Because,  as  readers  and 
viewers  of  the  vast  attendant  pub¬ 
licity  all  know,  Binghams  never 
shout.” 

New  class  of 
Dow  Jones  stock 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  after  settling  a 
suit  by  several  individual  stockhold¬ 
ers,  announced  it  will  distribute  its 
new  Class  B  shares  to  stockholders  of 
record  on  June  9,  1986. 

Shareholders  will  receive  one  Class 
B  share  for  every  two  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  they  owned  as  of  June  9. 

Terms  of  the  settlement  were  not 
disclosed.  The  individuals  claimed 
the  creation  of  the  new  shares  would 
harm  minority  shareholder  interests 
by  limiting  the  marketability  of  the 
existing  common  stock. 

The  new  Class  B  common  shares 
were  created  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
the  controlling  Bancroft  family.  The 
Class  B  stock  will  have  10  votes  per 
share,  however.  Class  B  stock  owner¬ 
ship  cannot  be  traded  except  to  a 
stockholder’s  family  members,  trusts 
for  their  benefit  and  certain  charitable 
foundations. 


The  Class  B  shares  can  be  con¬ 
verted  share  for  share  into  existing 
common  stock  at  any  time  without 
cost  to  the  holder. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
considering  a  change  in  its  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  it  from  listing  copipanies  with 
two  or  more  classes  of  common  stock 
with  different  voting  rights.  Dow 
Jones  shares  will  continue  to  be 
traded  on  the  NYSE  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  proposed  rule  change. 

Belo  earnings 
drop  by  33% 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  reported  net 
earnings  of  $1.6  million,  or  140  a 
share,  in  the  first  quarter,  compared 
with  earnings  of  $2.4  million,  or  210  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  increased 
to  $90.1  million  from  $85.7  million  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  1985. 
Newspaper  revenues  in  the  quarter 
rose  to  $53.8  million  from  $50.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

Belo’s  earnings  from  operations 
were  $12.5  million  versus  $14.6  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  earlier.  Interest  expenses 
declined  to  $9.2  million  from  $10.2 
million. 

“Earnings  for  the  quarter  were 
lower  due  to  higher  costs  associated 
with  the  Dallas  Morning  News’  cir¬ 
culation  gains,  increased  depreciation 
expenses  primarily  associated  with 
the  News’  North  Plant  facility  and 
increased  television  programming 
costs,”  the  company  stated. 

Belo  said  that  the  Morning  News 
was  running  “more  preprints  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  run-of-press  advertising  than 
in  the  prior  year,  which  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  both  the  revenue 
and  profit  performance  of  our  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Depreciation  expenses  rose  in  the 
first  quarter  to  $4.4  million  from  $3.8 
million  a  year  earlier,  while  amortiza¬ 
tion  remained  essentially  flat  at  $2.9 
million. 

Gannett  fund 
awards  $636,000 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  145  new  grants  totaling 
$636,000  in  43  areas  served  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co. 

To  date,  the  foundation  has  ap¬ 
proved  grants  totaling  $6.4  million. 
Last  year,  its  grants  came  to  $19.4 
million. 


New  look  for 
Sunday  magazine 

The  new  Washington  Post  Sunday 
magazine,  redesigned  in  a  smaller  for¬ 
mat,  is  slated  to  premier  Sept.  7. 

The  four-color  magazine,  to  be 
printed  by  heatset  offset  using  34- 
pound  coated  stock  and  60-pound 
covers,  will  be  saddle  stitched  and 
trimmed.  It  will  be  produced  by 
Judd’s  Inc.  at  a  plant  in  Mount  Jack- 
son,  Va.,  about  100  miles  west  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Post  follows  several  other  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  in  trimming  the  size 
of  its  Sunday  magazine  to  a  smaller 
magazine  format,  in  this  case  x 
lOYV'.  It  will  accept  all  standard-sized 
advertising  at  133-line  screens. 

S.F.  Examiner 
starts  resident 
writer  program 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  has  begun  a  Writer  in  Residence 
Program  that  is  expected  to  attract 
several  dozen  of  the  nation’s  best 
writers  to  the  paper  for  a  period  of 
two-to-three  weeks  each. 

Will  Hearst,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper  and  founder  of  the  program, 
said  writers  selected  are  those  who 
have  worked  in  the  journalistic  tradi¬ 
tion  with  an  ability  to  report,  as  well 
as  to  put  words  together  with  ele¬ 
gance.  Writers  who  have  been  chosen 
will  develop  exclusive  stories  for 
Page  One  that  focus  on  segments  of 
San  Francisco’s  culture  and  events. 

N.Y.  News  teams 
up  with  Murdoch 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  tele¬ 
vision  station  WYNY  have  joined 
forces  to  examine  the  problems  of 
transportation  in  the  New  York  metro 
area. 

WNYW,  Channel  5,  is  one  of  six 
stations  recently  acquired  from  Met¬ 
romedia  by  Rupert  Murdoch.  Mur¬ 
doch  also  publishes  the  New  York 
Post. 

From  April  29  through  mid- June, 
the  Daily  News  and  the  station  will 
present  a  series  of  tv  programs  and 
newspaper  articles  focusing  on  the 
“pervasive  transportation  problems 
throughout  the  tristate  area”  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1985) 
1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1986) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business  _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


NEWS/TECH 


Upgrading  the  classified  system  to  stay  ahead  of  pace 


At  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  the 
classified  ad  department,  faced  with 
volume  growth  of  up  to  30%  annually 
and  a  seven-year-old  computer  sys¬ 
tem  stretched  to  its  capacity,  recently 
became  the  first  to  install  Atex  Inc.’s 
Standard  Integrated  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  standardized  Series  4  system 
was  developed  from  customized  Atex 
classified  advertising  software  in  use 
at  several  major  newspapers. 

The  system  was  installed  in  just 
three  months  —  half  the  normal  time 
and  in  time  for  the  newspaper’s  busy 
winter  season  last  year,  according  to 
executives  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper. 

“I  would  say  that  such  a  short  time 
frame  for  complete  installation  and 
training  is  unheard  of,”  said  Warren 
Justice,  a  Herald  computer  system 
manager. 

The  new  classified  ad  system 
replaced  an  existing  Atex  system, 
installed  in  1978,  that  was  housed  on 
two  of  four  central  processing  units. 

“We  could  have  upgraded  our 
existing  Atex  system,  but  we  wanted 
to  look  more  than  just  a  year  or  two 
ahead.  We  wanted  a  solution  that 
would  allow  us  to  grow  and  lead  us 
into  pagination,”  said  Dale  Harrell, 
information  systems  director. 

Circulating  42,000  copies  a  day, 
52,000  on  Sunday,  the  Herald  has 
grown  by  more  than  30%  during  the 
last  three  years. 

Classified  volume  had  grown  more 
than  50%  over  four  years,  according 
to  Dave  Munster,  classified  ad  mana¬ 
ger,  from  352,000  ads  in  1983  to  as 
many  as  535,000  predicted  for  this 
year.  The  system  is  also  used  for  a 
50,000-circulation  weekly,  total- 
market-coverage  publication. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  new 
system  was  to  increase  total  available 
storage.  With  the  old  system,  ads 
could  only  be  held  for  10  days  because 
of  lack  of  computer  memory  space. 
But  with  the  expanded  disk  storage  of 
the  Series  4  system,  ads  can  be  held  as 
long  as  31  days,  Atex  said. 

One  feature  of  the  system  is  called 
“transient  tracking.”  That  means 
that  if  an  advertiser  who  has  placed  an 
ad  within  31  days  calls  to  place 
another  ad,  the  system  can  automati¬ 
cally  fill  in  much  of  the  required  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  header  field,  such  as 
name,  address,  phone  number  and 
account  number.  That  ability  saves 
time  and  prevents  errors. 

It  is  also  easier  to  change  rate  infor¬ 


mation  on  the  new  system. 

“To  change  the  Sunday  premium 
on  the  old  system,  I  had  to  hunt 
through  tens  of  thousands  of  codes 
just  to  find  two  lines,”  Justice  said. 
“It  took  uncountable  hours.  Now  we 
can  change  not  only  those  rates,  but 
their  structure,  in  minutes.” 

U sing  data  summaries  generated  by 
the  system,  newspaper  executives 
can  track  the  effectiveness  of  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  by  examining  how  many 
ads  were  sold  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions,  rates  or  periods. 


The  old  Atex  classified  system  was 
recycled,  converted  into  an  editorial 
cluster  that  nearly  tripled  the  news 
department’s  storage  capacity  and 
gave  it  the  capacity  to  expand  its  36- 
terminal  system. 

According  to  Munster,  the  next 
step  in  upgrading  the  ad  system  is 
another  software  package,  ROP 
Order  Entry,  another  part  of  Atex’s 
Standard  Integrated  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  places  orders  for  retail, 
national  or  ROP  classified  display 
(Continued  on  page  118) 


SIMPLE  SOLUTIONS 

FROM  THE  COMPANY  THAT  BUILDS 
“BIG  RED”  STACKER  COMES  “LIHLE  RED” 
BOTTOMWRAPPER. 

DISPENSING  KRAF  PAPER  IS  NOT  AS  COMPLICATED 
AS  THE  COMPETITION  WANTS  YOU  TO  BELIEVE. 
QUIPP  ENGINEERS  HAVE  ELIMINATED 
CLUTCHES,  BRAKES  &  SPINDLE  DRIVE. 


CHANGE  CUTTING 
ASSEMBLY  IN 
15  SECONDS 

SEND  FOR 
VIDEOTAPE 


SAFE& 
EASY  TO 
LOAD 

20  TO  60 
POUND  PAPER 


CALL  COLLECT  (305)  884-5204 


SIMPLE  SOLUTIONS 
TO  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS 
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Worldwide  market 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


elsewhere)  are  the  most  popular  scan¬ 
ners  at  U.S.  newspapers. 

In  color  scanning  and  makeup  sys¬ 
tems,  Crosfield  from  England,  Hell 
from  West  Germany  and  Scitex  from 
Israel  are  battling  for  a  share  in  the 
most  powerful  newspaper  market  in 
the  world  —  the  United  States,  where 
about  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  graphic 
arts  equipment  is  sold. 

While  technological  advancement 
has  spurred  American  newspapers  to 
foreign  equipment,  the  immigration  to 
America  of  big  price-tag  items  such  as 
presses  has  been  pushed  less  by  tech¬ 
nology  than  by  money. 

In  recent  years  the  strong  U.S.  dol¬ 
lar  has  made  foreign  presses  far  more 
attractive  in  the  United  States  and  has 
made  U.S.  presses  more  expensive 
elsewhere.  Since  the  mid  ’70s,  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  of  U.S.  newspapers  have 
bought  Japanese  TKS  and  German 
M. A. N. -Roland  presses,  both  of 
which  are  also  known  for  their  tech¬ 
nological  advancements. 

“You  can’t  be  a  major 
manufacturer  of  printing 
equipment  without  being 
in  worid  markets.” 


But  the  door  swings  both  ways. 
American  manufacturers  of  newspa¬ 
per  equipment,  faced  with  stiffer 
competition  here,  have  found  ripe 
markets  for  U.S.  technology  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  highly  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting  systems  —  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  South  America  and  Asia. 

“The  high  end  of  technology  is  still 
being  pushed  and  led  by  the  American 
market,’’  said  John  Robbins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Xenotron  Inc.,  the  U.S.  arm 
of  the  British  firm  Xenotron  pic.  He 
said  Xenotron  exports  80%  of  its  elec¬ 
tronic  makeup  and  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  —  fully  half  of  that  to  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  notable  exceptions  to 
the  influx  of  non-U. S.  manufacturers 
into  American  newspapers  is  the 
front-end  systems  area,  where  U.S. 
newspapers  have  stayed  pretty  much 
with  U.S.  manufacturers,  who  domi¬ 
nate  the  world  market  in  large  news¬ 
paper  systems. 

Atex  Inc.  one  of  the  leaders  of 
front-end  systems  makers,  maintains 
160  people  in  Europe  and  has  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  most  European  countries. 


Atex,  which  when  it  was  founded  in 
1979  sold  about  5%  of  its  front-end 
systems  outside  U.S.  borders,  has 
seen  exports  increase  tenfold;  it  now 
sells  about  half  its  equipment  to  for¬ 
eign  publishers,  according  to  Richard 
Bowen,  vice  president  for  interna¬ 
tional  operations  at  Atex. 

He  said  the  overseas  marketing 
effort  begun  in  1981  was  “just  natural 
growth’’  and  that  previously  “we  just 
sold  to  those  who  came  to  us.” 

Bowen  said  that  currently  Atex  is 
the  largest  worldwide  supplier  of 
publishing  systems  larger  than  100 
terminals  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  its  U.S.  competitors.  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.  and  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  it  had  “no  significant  com¬ 
petition  from  foreign  suppliers.” 

According  to  Rolf  Seisser,  director 
of  a  West  German  association  of 
printing  equipment  makers,  the 
immense  cost  of  developing  modern 
equipment  means  manufacturers 
“must  supply  the  world  market.  With 
few  exceptions,  domestic  markets 
alone  do  not  provide  sufficient  outlets 
for  profitable  production.”  He  said 
European  companies  —  especially 
from  West  Germany,  the  world’s 
largest  exporter  of  printing  equipment 
—  feel  the  pressure  to  export  because 
of  market  saturation.  In  1984  the  U.S. 
bought  $277  million  worth  of  German 
printing  and  paper  equipment. 

Crosfield  Electronics  Ltd.  of  Eng¬ 
land  said  it  exports  85%  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  equipment  around  the 
world  and  has  made  major  invest¬ 
ments  in  U.S.  training  and  support 
facilities. 

“In  1965  when  I  came  to  Harris 
(Corp.,  now  Harris  Graphics  Corp.) 
less  than  5%  of  our  business  was 
export,  and  we  didn’t  manufacture 
overseas.  Today  it  is  about  30%,” 
according  to  Ted  Eckhardt,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager.  “We  were  so  busy 
selling  presses  here,  who  needed  to 
look  overseas?” 

Between  1975  and  1980  Harris 
Graphics  more  than  tripled  its  over¬ 
seas  business  Eckhardt  said,  adding 
that  in  today’s  environment,  “You 
can’t  be  a  major  manufacturer  of 
printing  equipment  without  being  in 
world  markets.  There  are  no  markets 
that  are  sealed  any  more.  It’s  because 
its  a  world  marketplace.” 

During  the  early  70s,  Eckhardt 
said,  “We  were  pretty  much  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  ....  American  newspa¬ 
pers  didn’t  bring  (foreign)  equipment 
in  and  U.S.  manufacturers  didn’t  ship 
products  out.” 

Around  1975  U.S.  exports  to  news¬ 
papers  began  to  build,  and  marketing 
efforts  by  foreign  companies 
increased.  In  the  late  ’70s  according 
to  Eckhardt,  the  U.S.  lead  in  technol¬ 


ogy  began  to  slip  at  the  same  time 
competition  toughened  overseas. 
Then  around  1980  the  dollar 
strengthened. 

Problems 

Operations  outside  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  domestic  market  pose  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  customers.  Logisti- 
cally,  the  manufacturer  must  decide 
what  commitment  to  make  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  based  on  sales  expectations,  and 
the  customer  must  decide  if  the  sup¬ 
plier  will  provide  not  only  good  equip¬ 
ment  but  training,  maintenance  and 
continued  support. 

“There’s  a  real  risk.  There’s  a  lot  of 
ways  to  lose  the  ball  game  in 
exports,”  said  one  executive  for  a 
U.S.  company. 

Foreign  operations  take  several 
forms.  The  basic  one  is  having  a 
dealer  or  agent  sell  a  product  line. 
Next,  a  local  company  can  be  hired  to 
provide  maintenance  and  support  ser¬ 
vices  or  a  subsidiary  company  can  be 
established  to  host  sales,  support  and 
training.  The  height  of  commitment  is 
establishing  production  facilities,  a 
move  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
buying  an  existing  company  or  by 
starting  a  manufacturing  subsidiary. 

it’s  not  aii  fun  and 
games  entering  a 
foreign  market,  because 
attitudes  and 
newspapers  vary  so 
wideiy. 

Harris  Graphics,  for  example,  man¬ 
ufactures  printing  equipment  in 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Mexico  and,  to  cut  costs,  has  begun 
subcontracting  the  manufacture  of 
non-critical  parts  to  overseas  compa¬ 
nies. 

Goss,  the  Graphic  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Rockwell  International  Corp., 
has  built  presses  in  Preston,  England, 
and  two  years  ago  bought  a  French 
press  company. 

M. A. N. -Roland,  similarly,  bought 
the  remnants  of  Wood  and  Hoe  and 
continued  manufacturing  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  N.J. 

TKS,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  in 
the  United  States  through  Taft  Equip¬ 
ment  Sales  Co.  in  Chicago  and  has 
established  an  excellent  reputation  on 
that  level. 

According  to  Bowen  of  Atex,  a 
company  must  know  its  market  and 
be  able  to  supply  the  specific  kind  of 
equipment  customers  demand  and 
must  support  it.  Customers  look  for 
functionality  and  the  quality  of  local 
support,  he  said.  “When  it  breaks. 
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who  is  going  to  fix  it  and  how  fast?” 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  fac¬ 
tor  in  international  sales  of  printing 
equipment  is  the  value  of  national 
currencies  on  international  money 
markets. 

For  example,  the  strong  dollar  in 
the  past  few  years  has  had  a  devastat¬ 
ing  effect  on  U.S.  press  manufactur¬ 
ers  while  at  the  same  time  stimulating 
the  sale  of  foreign-made  presses  here, 
manufacturers  have  said. 

Bui  with  a  30%  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  the  last  year  that 
has  begun  to  change  in  favor  of  U.S. 
press  makers. 

“In  the  late  70s,  we  supplied  a  lot  of 
equipment  to  Europe  out  of  the 
U.S.,”  said  Les  Kraft,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Goss.  “When 
the  dollar  got  strong,  we  supplied  less 
out  of  the  U.S.  and  more  from  En¬ 
gland.” 

Kraft  said  that  the  40%  of  U.S. 
production  that  used  to  go  overseas 
has  dropped  to  less  than  10%.  While 
most  newspaper  presses  sold  in  the 
U.S.  are  made  here,  he  said,  plans  are 
underway  to  introduce  a  French- 
made  newspaper  press,  the  Visa,  next 
year. 

Kraft  predicted  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  would  lead  to 
the  technological  leadership  in  press 
manufacture  shifting  to  the  United 


States. 

While  one  U.S.  newspaper  has 
cited  the  favorable  exchange  rate  as  a 
prime  reason  for  buying  a  Koenig  & 
Bauer  press  from  West  Germany, 
K&B  all  but  sold  a  press  to  another 
U.S.  newspaper  until  the  value  of  the 
dollar  fell  from  three  Deutch  marks  to 
two,  canceling  the  deal,  according  to  a 
K&B  executive. 

From  the  manufacturers’  point  of 
view  there  are  a  host  of  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  trading  internationally, 
including  dealing  with  government 
restrictions,  financing,  political 
upheaval  and  the  cost  of  supporting 
staffs. 

Argentina  is  a  classic  example  of 
how  Third  World  countries  use 
import  duties  to  influence  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  certain  industries,  said 
Eckhardt  of  Harris  Graphics.  He  said 
that  in  the  ’70s  Argentina  had  very 
low  import  duties  on  press  equip¬ 
ment.  But  in  one  year  it  rose  by  150%, 
and  another  year  by  200%. 

In  India,  Eckhardt  said,  throughout 
the  ’60s  and  ’70s  virtually  no  import 
licenses  were  granted  for  printing 
machinery,  then  suddenly  in  the  early 
’80s  a  French  company  began  selling 
heavily  there  and  the  market  opened 
up. 

To  be  successful  in  exporting  U.S. 
equipment  “you’ve  got  to  know 


which  countries  let  down  their  tar¬ 
iffs,”  he  said. 

Eckhardt  said  that  Japan  is  the  only 
country  that  has  “significant  trade 
restrictions.” 

Often,  because  of  unstable  foreign 
currencies,  foreign  customers  ask  not 
how  much  a  piece  of  equipment  costs, 
but  what  the  monthly  payments  will 
be. 

“Terms  are  becoming  terribly 
important,”  Eckhardt  said.  He 
blamed  the  U.S.  Export  Import 
Bank,  for  not  providing  adequate 
financing  for  overseas  customers. 

He  described  its  terms  as  “not  in 
the  same  league”  as  financing  avail¬ 
able  through  French,  German,  British 
and  Japanese  governments  and  said 
that  all  other  things  being  equal,  non¬ 
competitive  financing  could  cost  U.S. 
manufacturers  to  lose  10%  to  15%  of 
our  overseas  orders. 

Its  not  all  fun  and  games  entering  a 
foreign  market,  because  attitudes  and 
newspapers  vary  so  widely. 

When  M. A. N. -Roland,  the  giant 
West  German  conglomerate,  bought 
remnants  of  Wood  and  Hoe  press 
manufacturing  in  the  late  ’70s,  the 
Germans  had  trouble  adapting  to 
“U.S.  thinking,”  according  to  Peter 
Brutt,  president  of  M.A.N.-Roland 
USA  Inc.  “It  was  a  very  difficult 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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XEROX  CORP.  of  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  and  VENTURA 
SOFTWARE  INC.  of  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  have  announced 
an  agreement  for  distribution  of  Ventura’s  publishing  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  software,  Ventura  Publisher,  is  a  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  package  that  merges  text  and  graphics  and  runs  on 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  XT  and  AT  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  their  compatibles  and  the  PC  emulation 
window  of  the  Xerox  6085. 

Ventura  Publisher,  which  supports  Xerox’s  Interpress 
page  description  language,  will  be  marketed  through  the 
Xerox  sales  force. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WESTERN  LITHOTECH  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  photopolymer  subtractive  plate  system  for  offset 
newspaper  printing. 

Called  Newstek,  the  system  includes  subtractively  pro¬ 
cessed  plates,  chemicals  and  automated  processing  equip¬ 
ment,  all  for  newspaper  applications. 

The  plate  is  designed  for  long  press  runs  where  high-dot 
resolution  is  required. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LAN  SYSTEMS  of  Roseville,  Minn.,  has  introduced 
PRO-MACS,  a  complete  accounting  and  business  man¬ 
agement  system  for  newspapers. 

The  system  runs  on  various  computers,  including  the 
IBM  AT,  Sperry  super  microcomputers  and  Burroughs 
minicomputers. 

LAN,  which  has  more  than  200  Burroughs-based  in¬ 
stallations  in  North  America,  has  adapted  its  software  to 
other  hardware  systems  operating  UNIX. 

4c  i|c  :|c 

COMPUTER  NEWS  GRAPHICS  of  Cinnaminson ,  N . J . , 
has  incorporated  NATIONAL  SEMICONDUCTOR 
CORP.’S  32-bit  microprocessor  in  its  new  computer 
graphics  system. 

Computer  News  Graphics’s  new  Computer  Assisted 
Graphics  Editor  consists  of  the  central  processor,  264 
megabytes  of  main  memory  with  a  54-megabyte  hard  disk 
subsystem,  graphics  workstation  and  output  driver. 

*  ♦  * 

DATA  ACCESS  CORP.  of  Miami,  Fla.,  has  announced 
its  Dataplex  application  development  system  and  4th- 
generation  language  for  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.’S 
VAX  computers. 

The  MicroVax  II  opens  Dataplex  to  users  of  personal 
computers  and  local  area  networks,  DataAccess  said. 

The  company  also  has  announced  an  agreement  for 
ROBEC  DISTRIBUTORS  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Dataflex. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  through 
its  communications  unit,  Eastcom,  has  announced  that 
Syncra  software  will  be  included  in  a  communications 
network  to  be  installed  at  Fox  Photo  Inc.  The  system 
involves  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  MicroVax  II 
processors,  which  will  be  offered  with  Kodak’s  telecom¬ 
munications  systems. 

Fox  Photo  is  a  large  photo  finisher  with  more  than  200 
labs  and  500  retail  locations  that  will  use  the  system  to 
transfer  information  on  transactions,  pricing  and  billing. 

*  ♦  * 

DS  AMERICA  of  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  has  introduced 
a  fully  automated  offset  platemaking  system  for  offset 
plates. 


According  to  the  company,  the  PS-201-G,  unattended, 
can  produce  18  plates  an  hour  with  a  maximum  batch  of 
100  plates.  The  machine  automatically  loads  and  exposes 
plates  and  then  transfers  them  to  a  conveyor  belt  for 
delivery  to  an  automatic  processor  and  gum-coating 
system. 

The  system  is  designed  for  high-volume  commercial 
printers,  publishers  and  users  of  imposition  composing 
cameras. 

♦  *  * 

CANON  U.S.A.  INC.  of  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  desk-top  G3  facsimile  machine,  the  FaxPhone  10, 
which  is  somewhat  bigger  than  a  multi-function  telephone. 

Its  dialing  system  can  remember  16  numbers  for  one- 
touch  dialing  and  other  features  are  included.  It  sends  a 
plain  business  letter  in  17  seconds,  or  9,600  bits  per 
second,  over  regular  phone  lines  and  is  compatible  with 
G3,  G2  and  six-minute  FM  units.  It  can  transmit  as  many 
as  five  pages  automatically,  the  company  said. 

Available  in  July,  FaxPhone  10  retails  for  $2,495. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SPITECH  CORP.  of  Marlton,  N.J.,  has  introduced  a 
market  research  and  telephone  survey  system  in  which  a 
toll-free  phone  number  is  called  and  people  answer  ques¬ 
tions  using  a  touch-tone  phone.  Answers  about  products 
and  services  can  be  accumulated,  totaled  and  summa¬ 
rized. 

The  package  of  hardware  and  software  can  automatical¬ 
ly  schedule  daily  or  weekly  surveys  and  has  a  script  de¬ 
velopment  package  for  creating  questions  and  answers, 
the  company  says. 

A  typical  market  research  application  study  costs  less 
than  $1,500. 

♦  *  ♦ 

BERKLEY  SMALL  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  introduced  its 
S-20  coin-operated  news  rack  with  shatterproof  plastic 
sides  and  back  panels. 

Made  mostly  of  aluminum  and  plastic,  the  rack  is  vir¬ 
tually  maintenance  free,  its  maker  says. 

4c  4:  4: 

OCTEL  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP.  of  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  has  announced  NewsComm  voice  processing  sys¬ 
tem,  a  phone  system  designed  for  large  newspapers. 

NewsComm  features  a  range  of  applications  to  meet  the 
needs  of  departments  such  as  circulation,  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising. 

In  circulation,  for  example,  each  field  representative 
has  a  voice  mailbox  with  a  phone  number  for  that  territory. 
Calls  are  answered  by  a  customer  service  representative 
and  a  recorded  message  is  left  in  the  appropriate  mailbox. 

Field  representatives  can  call  in  to  check  messages  or  be 
notified  of  messages  by  beeper  or  car  phone. 

The  system  can  work  similarly  for  reporters.  News 
sources  can  be  assigned  temporary  voice  mailboxes  to 
handle  communications  and  to  ensure  confidentiality 
through  use  of  a  password.  Reporters  can  pre-arrange  to 
have  their  mailbox  call  them  at  any  number  with  urgent 
messages. 

Newspapers  also  can  offer  advertisers  a  messaging  ser¬ 
vice  by  which  advertisers  can  rent  a  voice  mailbox  through 
which  customers  can  respond  to  ads. 

The  system,  operating  24  hours  a  day,  can  answer  most 
phone  numbers  automatically  and  route  calls  to  specific 
departments. 

Prices  begin  at  $45,000. 
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Worldwide  market 

(Continued  from  page  111) 


start-up  period,”  he  said,  although 
things  have  improved. 

Cerutti,  the  Italian  press  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  done  business  in  rotogra¬ 
vure  presses  in  the  U.S.  since  1952 
and  has  more  flexographic  newspaper 
installations  than  any  other  company 
in  the  world,  but  has  been  unable  to 
sell  a  flexo  newspaper  press  in  the 
United  States  after  nearly  a  year  of 
trying. 

Part  of  the  reason,  company  leader 
Giancarlo  Cerutti  said,  is  due  to  the 
“conservative”  nature  of  newspaper 
executives.  He  is  giving  it  three  years. 

Eckhardt  of  Harris  Graphics  said 
press  competition  in  most  foreign 
markets  has  become  intense. 

“Whereas  there  were  six  or  seven 
web  offset  press  manufacturers  10 
years  ago,  there  are  now  at  least  28 
around  the  world.  Even  in  India, 
there  are  now  three  significant  sup¬ 
pliers  and  two  others  attempting  to 
enter  the  business.” 

As  Bowen,  the  boss  of  Atex  inter¬ 
national  operations,  said,  reflecting 
the  state  of  the  market,  “The  sun  does 
not  set  on  my  empire.” 


Wall  St.  Journal  publishes  photo 


The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  rare 
exception  to  its  unwritten  no-photo 
rule,  recently  printed  a  controversial 
picture. 

The  1977  picture  depicting  Idaho 
Sen.  Steve  Symms  and  Libyan  leader 
Moammar  Qadaffi  has  shaken 
Symms’s  relations  with  Jews.  A  one- 
column  photo  appeared  with  a  story 
on  the  controversy  on  page  50  in  May 
2  editions. 

The  picture  of  Symms  and  Qadaffi 
“illustrated  very  definitely  and  very 
dramatically  what  the  story  was 
about”  and  was  “important”  to  it. 


Kickbacks 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


commissions.  Without  kickbacks  for¬ 
eign  prices  would  be  no  more  than 
5%-l%  higher  than  domestic  prices, 
he  said. 

“Owners  are  not  stupid.  They 
know  production  managers  are  doing 
this,”  the  executive  said. 

He  recalled  how  a  Mexican 
publisher,  considering  a  press  pur¬ 
chase,  asked  the  manufacturer  how 


Journal  spokesman  Larry  Armour 
said. 

Armour  admitted,  “We  don’t  run  a 
lot  of  photos.  I’ll  grant  you  that,”  and 
said  the  Journal  prints  pictures  “from 
time  to  time”  when  they  make  a 
“meaningful  contribution  to  the 
piece.”  He  said  there  were  no  rules 
on  size. 

He  said  several  months  earlier  the 
Journal  ran  a  picture  of  a  railroad  yard 
to  accompany  a  story  about  the 
photographer  who  made  it.  He  cited 
several  other  instances  in  which  the 
Journal  has  judged  pictures  relevant 
enough  to  print. 


much  extra  bribes  to  his  subordinates 
were  costing  his  company.  The 
publisher  reportedly  told  the  com¬ 
pany,  “I  sign  the  contract.  So  you’ve 
got  to  lower  the  price.” 

Owners  themselves  also  demand 
payoffs  even  though  their  company 
pays  the  price.  Such  payments  can  be 
deposited  in  an  interest-bearing  U.S. 
account  to  avoid  local  currency  con¬ 
trols. 

“Sometimes  newspaper  owners 
expect  this  money.  They  take  it  out  of 
one  pocket  and  put  it  in  another.” 
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MATRIX  INSTRUMENTS  INC.  of  Orangeburjg,  N.Y., 
has  introduced  its  MVP  line  of  graphics  processing  com¬ 
puters. 

They  process  vector-based  image  information  into  ras¬ 
ter  information  for  Matrix  PCR  and  QCR  film  recorders 
and  TT200  color  printers,  as  well  as  ink-jet  and  thermal 
printers. 

MVP  configurations  include  the  MVP-PC,  a  plug-in 
board  for  PC  compatibles,  the  MVP-SA  for  non-PC  en¬ 
vironments  and  MVP  Plus,  an  interface  with  keyboard  and 
terminal  for  interactive  control  over  output. 

Other  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  processors. 
Matrix  has  said. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has 
released  in  the  United  States  its  9600  full-page  laser  type¬ 
setter  for  text  and  graphics  output. 

The  release  follows  the  9600’ s  introduction  in  Europe  in 
May  at  the  DRUPA  show,  at  which  more  than  50  were 
sold,  according  to  Compugraphic. 

The  9600  stores  as  many  as  300  fonts  online  and  an 
option  allows  1,000  fonts.  Its  output  has  resolutions  of 
1,200  dots  per  inch  for  line  art  and  halftones  and  1,200  or 
2,400  dots  per  inch  for  text. 

It  interfaces  with  Compugraphic  Modular  Composition 
Systems,  PowerViews,  and  Quadex  products  and  is 
“potentially  compatible”  with  systems  using  the  Inter¬ 
press  page-description  language,  Compugraphic  says. 

Maximum  speed  is  10  inches  per  minute  at  1 ,200  dots  per 
inch.  Maximum  sizes  are  line  lengths  of  78  picas  and  page 
depths  of  135  picas. 

First  shipments  are  scheduled  for  early  1987. 

Compugraphic  also  has  introduced  its  Compugraphic 
Network  for  linking  its  own  and  IBM-compatible  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  hardware  and  software  package  allows  as  many  as 
eight  terminals  to  share  resources. 

MARION  PLYWOOD  CORP.  of  Marion,  Wise.,  has 
introduced  Rollsavers,  shields  for  protecting  rolls  of  paper 
during  storage. 

Made  of  North  American  hardwoods,  the  curved  ply¬ 
wood  protectors  snap  on  to  rolls  and  are  designed  to 
withstand  direct  and  glancing  contact  from  roll-handling 
machinery,  thereby  protecting  rolls  from  costly  damage. 

THE  SOMBERS  GROUP  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
announced  three  products  for  computing  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  publishing,  the  SG4800  editorial  network  proces¬ 
sor,  the  SG480  remote-entry  store  and  forward  bureau 
system  and  the  SG48  text-editing  terminal. 

The  SG4800  serves  as  communications  center,  forward 
bureau  system,  text  editing  system  and  data  base  manager, 
permitting  editors  and  writers  to  communicate.  It  can 
interface  with  advertising  and  page -makeup  systems, 
according  to  Sombers. 

*  *  * 

CHESHIRE  of  Mundelein,  Ill.,  has  announced  a  line  of 
mailing  systems,  the  596  and  595. 

The  596  offers  a  choice  of  the  569  or  539  labeling  head.  It 
is  rated  at  30,000  pieces  an  hour. 

The  595  base  and  569  head  comprise  the  595  system, 
which  addresses  items  at  speeds  as  fast  as  30,000  an  hour. 

Both  systems  use  Series  21  heat-activated  label  paper. 


conventional  plain  label  paper  or  piggyback  label  paper. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  announced  its  menu-driven  soft¬ 
ware  called  Editor,  designed  for  preparing  bibliographic 
references. 

Editor  is  the  third  component  of  ISI’s  Sci-Mate  software 
system.  It  formats  references  in  15  styles  and  runs  on  IBM 
and  IBM-compatible  computers,  as  well  as  CP/M  operat¬ 
ing  computers. 

*  *  * 

MULLER-MARTINI  CORP.  of  Happauge,  N.Y.,  has 
introduced  PrintStack  CS-70  compensating  counter  stack¬ 
er  for  in-line  operation  with  web  offset  and  gravure  presses 
at  70,000  copies  an  hour. 

The  CS-70  is  designed  for  magazine  sections,  catalogs, 
inserts  and  television  programs.  It  can  be  connected  to 
presses  at  delivery  or  at  the  end  of  a  rotary  trimmer. 

*  *  * 

VERSATEC  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  introduced  a 
controller  for  printing,  in  monochrome  or  color,  images 
captured  from  video. 

The  250  RGB  Video  Controller  allows  printing  of  video 
images  on  Versatec  printer-plotters  in  as  many  as  eight 
colors. 

The  company  says  the  controller  captures  images  from 
screen  resolutions  as  high  as  1280  x  1024  and  has  a  pixel 
expansion  feature  for  increasing  size  as  many  as  16  times. 

Available  in  July,  the  controller  is  priced  at  $2,500. 

*  ♦  * 

MUIRHEAD  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  of  Beck¬ 
enham,  England,  has  introduced  several  improvements  to 
its  electronic  picture  desk. 

The  EPD,  used  for  editing,  storing  and  transmitting 
news  pictures  electronically,  has  added  an  interface  to  the 
ECRM  Autokon  8400  and  1000  scanners  that  permits 
screening  of  photos  for  newspaper  page  makeup. 

Other  enhancements  include  a  soft  copy  monitor,  based 
on  an  IBM  PC  chassis,  for  viewing  as  many  as  16  pictures 
at  once  and  for  storing  photos  without  having  to  print 
them.  It  also  has  a  facsimile  interface. 

Muirhead  also  is  developing  a  frame  grabber  for  captur¬ 
ing  video  images  for  processing. 

K&F  MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC.  of  Granger,  Ind., 
has  a  introduced  a  color  registration  system  for  single¬ 
width  web  presses. 

A  package  of  equipment  includes  film  and  plate  punch¬ 
es,  a  plate  bender  and  replacement  plate  locks  for  all  press 
cylinders. 

The  system  “brings  precision  in  the  prep  area  together 
with  precise  image  placement  on  single-width  presses,” 
Joe  Bella,  a  K&F  marketing  manager,  said. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.  o*f  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has 
announced  typeface  outlines  and  related  technology  for 
licensing.  Called  Intellifont,  the  product  allows  manufac¬ 
turers  and  integrators  of  electronic  publishing  systems  to 
offer  bit-mapped  type  output  on  demand  at  any  resolution 
or  point  size,  the  compay  says.  It  combines  alphabet  out¬ 
line  descriptions  with  special  scaling  data.  Typeface  out¬ 
lines  come  from  Compugraphic ’s  library,  which  exceeds 
1,500  typefaces. 
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Newsprint  mill 
capacity  up 
slightly  in  April 

Canadian  newsprint  mills  operated 
at  92%  capacity  in  April,  up  1%  from  a 
year  earlier,  according  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  association  reported  that  aver¬ 
age  operating  rates  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year  dropped  to  92%  capac¬ 
ity  from  95%  during  the  same  period 
in  1985. 

Meanwhile,  production  in  April 
increased  by  3.7%,  to  777,000  tons, 
and  shipments  to  all  markets 
increased  by  5.9%  to  800,000  tons. 

Total  shipments  during  the  first 
four  months  slipped  by  1.6%. 

Newsprint  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  reported  at  995,000 
tons  in  a  April,  4.2%  more  than  a  year 
earlier. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1986,  U.S. 
consumption  rose  2.9% 

At  the  same  time,  newsprint  inven¬ 
tories  at  U.S.  companies  were  listed 
at  44  days  at  the  end  of  April,  com¬ 
pared  with  47  days  a  year  earlier. 

Taylor  named 
general  manger 
of  George  Hall 

Richard  A.  Taylor  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  George  R. 
Hall  Inc.  of  Westlake,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  41,  will  assume  overall 
responsibility  for  sales,  marketing, 
administration  of  pressroom  and 
mailroom  installations  and  new  busi¬ 
ness  development  for  the  newspaper 
contracting  company,  a  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  company. 

Taylor  was  formerly  with 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp. 


Anitec  reports 
record  results 

Anitec  Image  Technology  Corp., 
the  graphic  arts  film  and  photographic 
paper  company  based  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N .  Y . ,  has  reported  record  results 
for  its  third  quarter. 

According  to  the  company,  sales 
for  the  quarter  ended  April  30,  rose 
15.7%  to  $31  million;  net  income  rose 
42.7%  to  $3.7  million  and  earnings  per 
share  rose  19%  to  500  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 


DataTImes  adds 
two  more  dallies 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  St.  Petersburg  {¥\a.)Times 
and  Evening  Independent  have  joined 
the  DataTimes  online  newspaper 
library  network. 

The  additions  bring  to  20  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  on  the  data  base. 

The  system  allows  any  user  who 
has  a  terminal  at  the  site  or  remote 
sites  to  access  the  data  base  through  a 


modem  and  phone  lines. 

The  Register  is  expected  to  be  on¬ 
line  this  summer,  the  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  fi^l. 


Kodak  honored 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  has  been  named 
graphic  arts  manufacturer  of  the  year 
by  the  Graphic  Arts  Equipment  and 
Supply  Dealers  Association  of  the 
Printing  Industries  of  America. 


INNOVA  SYSTEM 


/  *  Flying  Paster 
•liffl.'f  •  ■  Cohversioh 
‘ForCoss;  • 

WebqDP 

CORPORA  Ti ON 


RETROFIT  A  FLYING  PASTER  INTO  EVERY  SEQION  OF  ROLLSTAND 
FIELD  RETROFIT  WITH  MINIMAL  INTERRUPTION  OF  PRODUCTION 
INTEGRATED  AUTOMATIC  INFEED  MAINTAINS  CONSTANT  TENSION 
NO  COMPLEX  ELEQRONIC  CONTROLS 

'  IMPROVED  TRAVERSING  HOIST  PERMITS  INDEPENDENT  ROLL  LOADING-ANY  LEVEL,  ANY  TIME 
STACK  5  HIGH 

SPLICING  SPEEDS  UP  TO  1800  FPM 
WEB  WIDTHS  UP  TO  65  " 

INNOVA  200 

■  ADVANCED  FEATURES  OF  INNOVA  100  IN  ITS  OWN  FREE  STANDING 
STACKABLE  STRUaURE,  USABLE  WITH  ANY  MANUFACTURERS 
PRESS,  HARRIS,  KING,  WEB  LEADER  .  .  , 
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REUTERS  HOLDINGS  PLC,  the  news  and  financial 
information  company,  has  announced  a  color- video  ter¬ 
minal  that  displays  prices,  graphs,  and  news  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  Advanced  Reuter  Terminal  based  on  a  personal 
computer,  allows  subscribers  a  larger  choice  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  screen  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  windows  so 
that  a  montage  of  data  can  be  assembled,  Reuters  said. 

Expansion  of  the  terminal’s  capabilities  is  under  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  initial  terminal  is  designed  for  money-market  and 
foreign  exchange  dealers. 

It  is  based  on  Microsoft  Windows’  software. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NEWSNET,  the  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  -based  publisher  of 
business  newsletters,  has  added  World  Business  Regional 
Weeklies  to  its  data  base.  Published  by  Global  Analysis 
System  of  London,  the  newsletters  provide  weekly  digests 
of  business  changes  in  five  regions  of  the  world. 

♦  *  ♦ 

DICONIX  INC.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  introduced  a  por¬ 
table  ink-jet  computer  printer  that  is  as  big  as  an  office 
dictionary. 

The  Diconix  150  weighs  less  than  four  pounds  and  is 
battery  powered.  It  prints  on  single  letter-sized  sheets  or 
continuous-feed  computer  paper  with  “near  letter  quality’’ 
and  at  speeds  as  fast  as  ISO  characters  per  second  in  draft 
mode,  according  to  the  company. 

The  printer  connects  to  computers  with  a  Centronics 
eight-bit  parallel  interface  and  has  emulations  of  the  IBM 
Proprinter  or  Epson  FX  printer.  It  is  comaptible  with 
many  word  processing  programs. 

The  printer  can  produce  pie  charts  and  bar  graphs  and  is 
designed  for  executives  and  salesmen  for  letters,  charts 
and  reports.  It  has  a  built-in  script  typeface,  and  the  ink-jet 
cartridge  is  replaceable.  It  sells  for  $479  retail. 

♦  *  * 

DATACOPY  CORP.  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  has 
announced  several  new  products,  including  two  optical 
character-recognition  software  packages,  an  image  and 
text  scanning  system  and  software  programs  for  the  scan¬ 
ners. 

The  OCR  packages,  OCR  and  OCR  Plus,  allow  conver¬ 
sion  of  text  pages  to  standard  computer  code  when  used 
with  Datacopy  page  scanners.  The  scanners,  JetReader 
and  JetReader  Plus  scan  images  at  300  dots-per-inch  re¬ 
solution  and  come  with  an  IBM  personal  computer  inter¬ 
face  and  OCR  or  OCR  Plus  software  and  word  processing 
software.  They  have  automatic  feeding  from  a  stack  of  10 
sheets  of  paper  as  big  as  legal  size.  Imagination  Series 
software  allows  Datacopy  scanners  to  perform  image  pro¬ 
cessing,  using  text  and  images,  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion,  image  editing  and  image  processing.  It  consists  of  five 
programs  for  Datacopy  Series  700  scanners  and  Jet¬ 
Reader. 

PRIME  COMPUTER  INC*  of  Natick,  Mass.,  has 
announced  enhancements  to  the  performance  of  its  32-bit 
super  minicomputers.  Improvements  to  the  9955  II  and 
9755  systems  include  25%  to  50%  better  performance,  a 
disk  subsystem  and  controller  that  triple  disk  capacity  in 
the  same  space  and  speed,  and  a  SyncSort/PRIME  version 
of  the  IBM  mainframe  software  for  fast  sorting,  merging 
and  copying. 


HURLEY  MOATE  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.  of  Old¬ 
ham,  England,  has  announced  a  redesigned  version  of  its 
reel  stand.  With  tension  controls,  the  stands  are  available 
for  winding  and  unwinding.  They  do  not  use  brakes,  but 
control  web  tension  by  motors  through  thyristor  drives. 

RENA  SYSTEMS  INC.  of  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  has 
introduced  its  L  325  high-speed  labeler  for  applying  as 
many  as  10,000  pressure-sensitive  labels  an  hour. 

The  labeler  works  with  products  thinner  than  a  tenth  of 
an  inch,  or  30  pages. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CTEXT  INC.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  announced  that 
its  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP. 
personal  computer-based  text  systems  can  drive  the  AP¬ 
PLE  COMPUTER  INC.  LaserWriter  Plus  or  other  Post¬ 
Script-driven  devices. 

“With  the  LaserWriter  Plus,  we  offer  newspapers  the 
capability  to  produce  quality  typeset  output  .  .  .  while  eli¬ 
minating  the  cost  and  need  for  phototypesetting  paper  and 
chemicals,”  said  Jon  Guerringue,  CText  editorial  system 
director. 

Output  resolution  is  300  dots  per  inch,  and  the  Laser¬ 
Writer  carries  35  fonts  and  1 1  typefaces,  but  it  is  expand¬ 
able.  It  is  driven  by  IBM  PCs  and  their  compatibles  and 
interfaces  via  a  RS232  interface. 

CText  also  has  announced  a  new  IBM-compatible  news¬ 
paper  editorial  system  for  small  newspapers.  System  One- 
E,  which  begins  at  $40,000  with  the  LaserWriter. 

Supporting  a  maximum  of  five  terminals.  System  One-E 
includes  hyphenation  and  justification,  headfit,  copyfit 
and  network  functionality.  It  can  be  expanded  to  systems 
II  or  IV,  CText  said. 

The  company  also  has  introduced  System  One-C,  an 
IBM  PC-compatible  classified  system  for  small  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  incorporates  microcomputers,  local  area  networks 
and  special  software.  Including  an  Apple  LaserWriter 
Plus,  a  20-megabyte  file  server  and  two  classified  worksta¬ 
tions,  systems  begin  at  about  $30,000.  They  include  credit 
checking,  rate  tables  and  can  produce  management  re¬ 
ports. 

if!  4c  He 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS  CORP.  Bindery  Systems  Division 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  announced  an  inserter-stitcher- 
trimmer,  the  Pacesetter755,  for  medium-circulation  pub¬ 
lications  printers,  large  commercial  printers  and  trade 
binders. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has 
introduced  software  enabling  its  Modular  Composition 
System  to  create  camera-ready  bar  codes. 

Bar  Code  Fonts  allow  the  MCS  to  output  three  standard¬ 
ized  bar  codes  on  MCS  8400  or  8600  typesetters. 

ZENITH  ELECTRONICS  CORP.  of  Glenview,  Ill.,  has 
introduced  a  line  of  digital  televisions.  Digital  System-3, 
that  includes  built-in  teletext  decoding  and  a  link  to  an 
optional  teletext  printer,  making  the  common  television 
more  compatible  with  developing  communications  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  capabilities  allow  the  television  set  to  receive  tele¬ 
text  information  directly  or  to  serve  as  a  color-computer 
monitor. 

Digital  System-3  sets  are  expected  to  sell  for  about 

$1,000. 
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Free  speech  group 
supports  Fla.  daily 
in  rape  ID  case 

The  Florida  First  Amendment 
Foundation  has  filed  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  in  support  of  the  Florida 
Star  in  its  appeal  of  a  lawsuit  won  by  a 
woman  who  was  inadvertently  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  victim  of  a  rape  and  rob¬ 
bery  in  a  police  briefs  column. 

Betty  Jean  Freeman  sued  the  paper 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Jacksonville, 
claiming  that  a  1911  Florida  statute 
makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  the  name 
of  a  rape  victim.  Freeman  later  volun¬ 
tarily  dismissed  her  action  against  the 
sheriff,  according  to  the  brief. 

“This  controversy  concerns  a 
three-sentence,  one-paragraph  article 
that  appeared  on  an  inside  page  of  the 
Florida  Star  on  October  29,  1983 
under  the  headline,  ‘Robberies,’”  the 
brief  said.  The  article  was  one  of  37 
other  police  reports  on  the  page  which 
had  been  obtained  from  police 
reports. 

Freeman  never  claimed  that  the 
article  was  false  or  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  illegal  means,  the  brief 


continued.  Testimony  showed  that  a 
reporter-trainee  got  the  information 
from  a  police  report  routinely  made 
available,  and  that  another  reporter 
inadvertently  —  in  violation  of  the 
newspaper’s  own  policy  —  used  the 
victim’s  name,  the  document  said. 

In  addition,  the  brief  points  out  that 
others  learned  of  the  assault  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  newspaper  report,  speci¬ 
fically  that  Freeman  told  her  supervi¬ 
sor  at  work,  the  police,  her  doctor, 
family  members  and  mental  health 
counselors,  and  she  was  hospitalized 
at  her  place  of  employment,  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital. 

The  trial  court  denied  the  Florida 
Star’s  motion  for  directed  verdict 
filed  on  the  ground  that  the  law  itself 
was  unconstitutional.  The  case  went 
to  the  jury  on  the  issue  of  whether 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  caused  injury  and  the  amount  of 
damages.  Freeman  was  awarded 
$75,000  compensatory  damages  and 
$25,000  in  punitive  damages,  the  ami¬ 
cus  curiae  brief  said. 

Thus,  the  brief  argues,  the  informa¬ 
tion  published  was  a  matter  of  public 
concern  and  was  lawfully  obtained. 
The  interest  served  by  confidentiality 
is  not  of  the  “highest  order,”  as 


decided  in  previous  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  is  unconstitutional. 

“Nearly  all  newspapers,  including 
the  Florida  Star,  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  of  sexual  assault 
victims,”  the  brief  contends.  “The 
newspapers  do  so,  not  out  of  fear  of 
(the  law)  but  rather  out  of  a  sense  of 
propriety  and  good  taste.  This  is  how 
it  should  be.  Editors  —  not  judges  or 
legislators  —  should  edit  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Editors  should  decide  questions 
of  newsworthiness,  good  taste  and 
judgment.  Judges  should  not  be 
involved  in  cases  of  truthful  publica¬ 
tion  of  matters  of  public  concern.” 

Winans’  conviction 
upheld  by  court 

The  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  2-to-l  ruling  upheld  the 
securities  fraud  conviction  of  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  R.  Fos¬ 
ter  Winans  and  two  others  for  their 
part  in  trading  of  stocks  based  on 
advance  information  about  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “Heard  on  the  Street”  col¬ 
umn. 

The  other  two  are  Winans’  room- 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Promotion 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


still  buying  your  place  with  a  group  of 
other  spots,”  he  said.  “The  average 
length  of  time  a  viewer  will  remember 
a  spot  is  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
most  effective  spot  is  the  one  that  is 
most  memorable.” 

Blore  said  that  newspapers  should 
zero  in  on  a  select  audience  and  not 
generalize  for  30  or  60  seconds. 

“Television  time  is  expensive,  so  it 
should  not  be  spent  telling  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  a  newspaper  is.  They 
already  know  that.  Just  because  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  mass  medium  doesn’t  mean 
you  have  to  reach  the  masses  with  one 
spot.  Your  objective  and  audience 
should  be  very  specific.” 

What  Blore  and  others  bemoan  are 
those  spots  that  attempt  to  portray  a 
$20,000  idea  on  a  $5,000  budget. 

Biloxi’s  McFarland  lamented  that 
“too  many  papers  worry  about 
award-winning  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  Their  money  should  be  spent  on 
time  rather  than  production.” 

The  following  cost-cutting  sugges¬ 
tions  were  put  forth  by  various  indus¬ 
try  executives: 

•  Some  production  houses  are 
producing  generic  newspaper  com¬ 
mercials  which  can  be  purchased  and 
localized  at  reasonable  costs. 

•  There  are  cable  companies  across 
the  country  with  production  facilities 
capable  of  producing  good  commer¬ 
cials  at  extremely  low  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  newspapers  also  have  their 
own  production  facilities  which  can 
produce  spots  for  other  newspapers 
cheaply. 

•  Purchase  relatively  large  “time 
buys”  up-front  (volume  discounts). 

•  Seek  trade-outs  with  local  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  which  are  usually  more 
than  willing  to  trade  tv  time  for  news¬ 
paper  space. 

•  Have  someone  in  charge  oversee 
every  production  step.  In  other 
words,  do  not  give  your  production 
house  or  ad  agency  carte  blanche. 
Tell  the  agency  and/or  production 
team  exactly  what  you  want. 

•  Stick  to  the  budget! 

On  a  related  note,  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
in  New  York  recently  produced  a 
three-hour  presentation  on  broadcast 
production.  In  it,  the  Four  A’s  pro¬ 
vide  numerous  production  cost-cut- 
ting  suggestions,  primarily  aimed  at 
advertising  agencies,  of  course. 

“There  are  many  informational 
sources  available  to  those  interested 
in  television  promotion,”  said  Mar¬ 


ianne  Bump,  president  of  Bump  & 
Associates,  a  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  firm  in  Hartford,  Conn.  “News¬ 
paper  management  teams  should  col¬ 
lectively  see  what  others  are  doing  in 
the  field  and  shop  around  for  local 
production  firms  that  won’t  break 
their  budget. 

“Many  times,  newspapers  know 
what  they  want  but  they  don’t  know 
how  to  get  it,”  she  said. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  just 
how  much  money  should  be  directed 
toward  newspaper  promotion  on  tele¬ 
vision.  McFarland  explained  how  it 
works  at  the  Sun  Herald  (circulation 
50,000)  in  Biloxi:  “One-and-a-half 
percent  of  the  advertising  sales  goal 
equals  the  promotion  budget.  Of  that, 
60%  is  allocated  toward  in-paper 
advertising,  and  40%  goes  into  non¬ 
newspaper  promotional  vehicles.” 

An  informal  survey  of  newspapers 
which  tie  in  gross  sales  revenue  and 
promotion  spending  found  that  the 
Sun-Herald’s  percentage  fell  in  line 
with  the  industry  norm.  Quoted  fig¬ 
ures  of  gross  sales  applied  back  to 
promotion  generally  ranged  between 
one  and  three  percent. 

Television  is  just  one  element  in  the 
total  marketing  scheme,  of  course, 
but  its  creative  impact  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Cost-efficient  television 
promotion  is  plausible  and  ideas  are 
as  abundant  as  they  are  varied. 


Classified  system 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

ads.  The  Classified  Order  Entry  pack¬ 
age  at  the  Herald  can  handle  classified 
agate  and  classified  display  ads. 

Atex’s  IAS  is  a  basic  component  of 
its  developing  Total  Publishing  Envi¬ 
ronment.  It  acts  as  the  data  base  for 
the  Publication  Design  and  Ad  Place¬ 
ment  dummying  program. 

LA.  Times  helps 
out  PR  agents 

The  Orange  County  edition  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  free  seminar  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  professionals  to  tell  them  the 
best  way  to  get  stories  into  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  seminar  discussed  the  Times’ 
criteria  for  stoiy  selection,  deadlines, 
editorial  policies  and  how  to  write 
effective  press  releases. 

The  seminar  was  targeted  for 
improving  publicity  efforts  for  local, 
civic,  non-profit  and  community 
groups. 


Weather  service 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


designed  for  newspapers,  WARN  will 
be  available  to  broadcasters. 

The  cost  is  a  flat  rate  of  $71  a  week, 
including  port  expander  and  warning 
light  but  excluding  satellite  dish, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  amount  of  information 
received,  Pederson  said. 

“We’re  really  viewing  this  service 
as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,”  Pederson  said.  “It’s  something 
the  newspaper  industry  asked  us  if  we 
could  help  with  ....  That’s  why  we 
tried  to  do  it  as  economically  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  provide  as  much  information 
as  possible,  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
to  keep  it  simple  from  a  technological 
standpoint.” 


Canadian  daily 
seeks  to  block 
rival’s  start-up 

L’Acadie  Nouvelle,  a  French-lan¬ 
guage  daily  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  is  seeking  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  a  new 
French  daily  in  the  province. 

L’Acadie  objects  to  a  $6  million 
trust  fund  set  up  by  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  to  help  the 
start-up  of  Le  Matin,  a  daily  which 
intends  to  be  distributed  province¬ 
wide  to  serve  New  Brunswick’s 
French  speaking  population.  Le 
Matin  can  use  the  interest  from  the 
trust  but  cannot  touch  the  principal. 

L’Acadie,  which  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  since  June  1984  and  is  distributed 
only  in  parts  of  the  province,  claims 
New  Brunswick  cannot  support  two 
French  dailies. 

In  seeking  the  injunction,  L’Acadie 
is  arguing  that  the  conditions  of  the 
trust  have  been  breached. 

The  first  edition  of  Le  Matin  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  on  August 
11.  Publisher  Charles  D’ Amour  said 
Le  Matin’s  circulation  is  expected  to 
level  off  at  about  15,000  to  20,000 
daily. 

D’ Amour  said  the  French  speaking 
population  of  New  Brunswick  is  too 
small  and  spread  out  to  support  even 
one  daily  newspaper  without  govern¬ 
ment  assistance.  He  said  that  since 
Francophones  comprise  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  a  province¬ 
wide  French  daily  is  a  service  which 
should  be  provided. 
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Tech  Advice 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


Bronson  opined  that  the  newspaper 
industry  “hasn’t  even  started  to 
grasp”  the  impact  of  computer  tech¬ 
nology. 

“The  clock  is  running  and  we  had 
better  get  to  work,”  he  declared. 

In  another  session,  Robert  Fair- 
child,  business  manager  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  (Wash.)  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle  told  how  the  Cowles- 
owned  papers  reduced  on-the-job 
accidents,  which  led  to  “substan¬ 
tially”  lower  workers’  compensation 
payments. 

The  method,  he  said,  was  to  pay 
more  attention  to  safety  and  raise  the 
awareness  of  both  supervisors  and 
employees  that  accidents  are  a  major 
dollar  item  for  both  them  and  the  com¬ 
pany  since  they  share  the  cost  of  the 
industrial  insurance  program. 

In  the  early  1980s,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  was  climbing,  the 
newspapers  made  two  major  deci¬ 
sions,  Fairchild  disclosed.  Safety 
responsibility  was  moved  from  the 
production  department  to  the 
employee  relations  department  to 
provide  an  internal  review  board 
within  the  company.  Second,  an  in- 
depth  study  was  conducted  to  learn 
where  most  accidents  were  occurring 
and  what  types  of  injuries  they  pro¬ 
duced. 

“We  found  the  majority  of  injuries 
were  strains  and  sprains,  particularly 
among  our  truck  drivers  and  mail 
room  employees,”  he  said.  “That 
study  gave  us  some  data  on  which  we 
could  target  specific  training  and 
information  programs. 

The  papers  also  named  a  new  doc¬ 
tor  as  company  physician  because  the 
former  M.D.,  to  whom  injured 
employees  had  been  referred  for  a 
second  opinion,  “had  pretty  much 
become  a  puppet  of  the  employees,” 
Fairchild  said.  “He  would  give  a 
signed  statement  to  an  employee  for 
almost  any  reason  for  additional  time 
off,  whether  there  was  a  health  prob¬ 
lem  or  not.” 

The  survey,  he  continued, 
prompted  the  company  to  start  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  workers  were  taught 
proper  methods  of  lifting,  turning  and 
twisting  after  it  was  learned  that  the 
largest  number  of  time-loss  claims 
was  in  the  truck  driver  delivery  area. 

“Truck  drivers  were  experiencing 
many  strains  due  to  lifting  and  throw¬ 
ing  bundles  from  a  stooped  position  in 
the  backs  of  their  trucks,”  Fairchild 
stated.  “Also,  we  found  that  many 
were  not  in  shape  for  that  type  of 
work.” 


Firm  makes  offer 
for  fiber  company 


Fairchild  also  confessed  to  adopt¬ 
ing  a  Seattle  Times  policy  of  having 
truck  drivers  work  out  with  an  aero¬ 
bics  instructor  for  15  minutes  before 
starting  their  jobs,  paying  them  for  the 
extra  time.  The  idea  was  so  popular 
that  several  drivers  extended  the 
exercises  on  their  own  time,  he 
added. 

More  attention  to  proper  lifting 
techniques  also  has  been  applied  to 
the  mailroom  where  injuries  dropped 
as  well,  Fairchild  said. 

Claims,  believed  to  be  phony,  are 
fought  vigorously  by  management,  he 
reported. 

“I  don’t  want  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  we  are  heartless  in  our  concern 
for  injured  employees,  but  we  work 
hard  at  eliminating  false  claims  so  we 
can  adequately  assist  in  the  care  of  the 
legitimate  cases,”  Fairchild 
explained. 

Every  time-loss  injury  is  reviewed 
by  the  company  physician,  he  went 
on. 

“We  have  found  that  just  the  visi¬ 
ble  action  of  investigating  claims  has 
cut  down  on  the  frivolous  or  false 
claims  as  well  as  reducing  time  loss  on 
legitimate  claims,”  Fairchild  said. 
“When  you  put  the  pressure  on,  the 
word  gets  around  that  claims  aren’t 
sliding  by  without  a  close  look  from 
management.” 

The  Spokane  papers  also  have 
found  that  it  pays  off  to  use  the 
employee  publication  to  put  out  infor¬ 
mation  on  industrial  insurance  and 
what  it  costs  workers. 

Fairchild  brought  figures  to  prove 
his  point.  He  said  injury  claims  had 
climbed  from  32  in  1976  to  a  high  of  61 
in  1979.  Since  then,  he  revealed,  the 
number  of  injuries  has  dropped 
steadily  to  a  low  of  20  in  1985.  Simi¬ 
larly,  time-loss  days  —  days  away 
from  work  —  decreased  from  a  total 
of  891  days  in  1979  to  173  last 
year. 

“Twenty  is  too  high,”  Fairchild 
said.  “We  would  like  it  to  be  zero  in 
1986.” 

Abitibi  will 
continue  to  run 
on  short  schedule 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.  has  announced 
that  its  Canadian  newsprint  mills  will 
continue  on  reduced  schedules  in 
June. 

An  equivalent  of  two  days  down¬ 
time  will  be  taken  at  all  of  its  mills  in 
an  attempt  to  decrease  inventories, 
the  company  said. 

The  June  short-time  will  bring  to  18 
the  number  of  days  that  its  newsprint 
mills  have  been  closed  during  this 
year. 


Normick  Perron  Inc.  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  offers  to  buy  controlling  interests 
in  Dofor  Inc.  and  J.E.  Therrien  Inc. 

The  offers  were  made  to  SGF,  an 
arm  of  the  Quebec  government,  and 
Donohue  Inc.,  a  forest  products  com¬ 
pany. 

Donohue  and  SGF  own  a  newsprint 
mill  at  Amos  that  supplies  newspa¬ 
pers  and  is  supplied  fiber  by  J.E. 
Therrien. 

The  offers  expired  May  30,  but  no 
further  information  was  available  at 
press  time. 


Greater  Buffalo  Press  has  ordered  a 
flexographic  printing  press  from  Mot- 
ter  Printing  Press  Co.  of  York,  Pa. 

The  press,  a  Motter  CF-1,  will  be 
the  fourth  flexo  press  for  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo,  a  printer  of  comics  and  other 
products. 

“Flexo  has  been  very  successful 
from  our  standpoint,  and  we  feel  that 
it  overcomes  the  deficiencies  of  other 
processes,  ”  according  to  Paul  J. 
Koessler,  Greater  Buffalo  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

The  four  presses  will  be  spread 
among  Greater  Buffalo’s  eight  U.S. 
and  Canadian  plants. 


Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Chuck 
Fizer  to  manage  sales  to  newspapers. 

Fizer,  who  most  recently  was  self- 
employed,  has  also  served  with  Com¬ 
position  Systems  Inc.  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp. 

Hell,  based  in  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.,  is  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of  the 
German  firm. 


Harris  Graphics  Corp.  recently 
trained  at  The  (Findlay,  Ohio)  Courier 
a  team  of  press  operators  from  the 
China  Daily  News  of  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
on  a  Harris  Graphic  N-845  press. 

The  press  is  similar  to  a  $2.3  mil¬ 
lion,  eight-unit  N-8(X)  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  delivered  in  Taiwan  this 
summer. 


GBP  orders  flexo 
press  from  Motter 


Fizer  joins 
Hell  GS,  Inc. 


Harris  Graphics 
trains  Chinese 
press  operators 
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Supreme  Court  nominee  is  no  friend  of  the  press 


The  opinions  in  First  Amendment 
cases  by  1st  Circuit  Appellate  Judge 
Antonin  Scalia,  President  Reagan’s 
nominee  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
indicate  he  is  no  friend  of  a  free  press. 

New  York  Times  columnist  William 
Safire,  commenting  last  year  on  Sca¬ 
lia’ s  decisions  in  press  rights  cases, 
called  the  judge  “the  worst  enemy  of 
free  speech  in  America  today.” 

Scalia,  50,  was  part  of  the  two-to- 
one  1st  Circuit  majority  that  in  April 
1985  overturned  U.S.  District  Judge 
Oliver  Gasch’s  1983  decision  to  throw 
out  a  jury  verdict  that  the  Washington 
Post  had  libeled  former  Mobil  Corp. 
president  William  Tavoulareas.  The 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  full  1 1- 
member  court. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Judge 
George  E.  McKinnon  and  joined  by 
Scalia,  said  “Evidence  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  followed  a  senationalistic  policy, 
because  it  provides  a  motive  for 
knowing  or  reckless  falsehood,  is  evi¬ 
dence”  of  actual  malice  by  a  news 
organization. 

The  decision  alarmed  the  press 
because  it  basically  said  a  news  orga¬ 
nization  could  be  found  guilty  of  libel 
if  it  pursued  hard-hitting,  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism. 

Last  September,  Scalia  ruled  in  a 
majority  opinion  also  involving  the 


Tavoulareas  suit  that  the  press  and 
public  have  no  First  Amendment  right 
to  see  documents  filed  and  admitted 
as  evidence  in  civil  court  suits  until 
after  there  has  been  a  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  case. 


New  York  Times 
columnist  William 
Safire . . .  called  the  judge 
“the  worst  enemy  of  free 
speech  in  America 
today.” 


Reporters  have  “no  First  Amend¬ 
ment  entitlement  to  a  document-by- 
document  determination  of  the  need 
for  confidentiality”  until  a  trial  is 
over,  Scalia  wrote  in  his  opinion. 

Scalia  has  given  other  signs  that  he 
questions  the  broad  protections  given 
the  press  in  public  figure  libel  suits  by 
the  1964  Times  v.  Sullivan  decision. 
That  decision  established  that  it  was 
not  enough  for  public  figures  to  show 
a  news  organization  was  negligent. 
The  plaintiff  had  to  prove  the  alleged 
libel  was  committed  with  “actual 
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malice”  —  that  is  with  knowledge 
the  story  was  false  or  with  reckless 
disregard  for  its  truth  or  falsity. 

In  a  1984  dissent  with  a  six-judge 
majority  ruling  dismissing  a  libel  suit 
against  the  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  Scalia 
wrote  that  abusive  treatment  of  those 
who  entered  “the  public  political 
arena”  was  “fulsomely  assured”  by 
the  standards  laid  down  in  Times  v. 
Sullivan. 

Scalia  also  deplored  the  “distress¬ 
ing  tendency”  for  columnists  “to 
descend  from  discussion  of  public 
issues  to  destruction  of  private  repu¬ 
tations.” 

The  majority  said  a  Marxist  profes¬ 
sor  seeking  a  job  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  could  not  sue  Evans  and 
Novak  for  disparaging  statements  on 
grounds  that  what  the  columnist 
wrote  was  “entitled  to  absolute  First 
Amendment  protection  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion.” 

In  his  dissent,  Scalia  called  the  col¬ 
umn  a  “cooly  crafted  libel.” 

Scalia  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
from  Georgetown  University  in  1957 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1960. 

He  taught  law  at  several  universi¬ 
ties  and  served  as  an  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  from  1974  to  1977. 
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French  videotex 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


at  a  videotex  access  point  or  a  vid¬ 
eotex  host  computer.  So  it  is  in  tele¬ 
phone  company’s  interest  to  provide 
an  infrastructure  that  is  simple  and 
flexible  enough  to  allow  virtually  any¬ 
body  to  start  a  business  as  a  service 
provider  or  a  system  operator. 

To  insure  maximum  penetration  in 
the  market  of  videotex  services,  the 
telco  has  an  economic  motivation  to 
distribute  terminals  either  on  a  lease 
basis,  or  on  loan  to  selected  custom¬ 
ers,  or  both. 

In  France,  the  leasing  of  terminals 
in  1985  generated  about  $19  million. 

These  are  some  of  arguments  that 
show  that,  without  the  involvement  of 
a  telco  operating  the  local  loop,  there 
is  almost  no  chance  that  a  videotex 
service  will  become  a  lucrative  mass 
market  activity  for  all  participants. 

Later  in  the  videotex  roll  out,  we 
discovered  another  critical  issue 
where  it  seems  once  again,  that  only 
the  telco  could  play  the  right  role. 
That  is  in  the  management  of  the  bill¬ 
ing  system.  The  KIOSK  billing  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  introduced  in  1984,  is 
a  fundamental  component  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Minitel  videotex. 


In  nearly  three  years 
of  operation,  there  have 
been  no  videotex 
failures  nor  any  decision 
to  suspend  any  press  or 
publishing  activities. 


It  may  seem  provocative  to  claim  at 
a  time  when  several  videotex  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  have  recently 
shut  down,  but  videotex  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  publishers  and  newspapers. 

French  newspapers  were  very 
reluctant  to  participate  in  videotex  at 
first,  and  a  long  series  of  debates  back 
in  1980  seemingly  ended  with  the 
decision  that  they  never  would.  But, 
the  newspapers  banded  together  and 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  Velizy 
trial  by  forming  “JEF”  —  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Electronic  Francois. 

At  the  same  time,  a  newspaper 
from  the  eastern  region,  Le  Republi- 
cain  Lorraine,  had  demonstrated  a 
mock-up  of  what  it  thought  would  be 
its  live  videotex  service,  but  outside 
the  Velizy  trial. 

Another  newspaper  decided  to  take 
some  risks  to  participate  indepen¬ 
dently  in  the  Velizy  trial,  and  that  was 
Le  Parisien  Libere.  Today,  it  is  the 


number  one  videotex  service  in 
France,  with  eight  minicomputers 
supporting  900  simultaneous  calls.  It 
receives  55,000  dalls  per  day, 
amounting  to  5,500  hours  of  usage 
daily,  for  a  monthly  revenue  of  about 
$850,000. 

With  a  team  of  50  people,  Le  Pari¬ 
sien  Telematique  —  the  videotex 
subsidiary  of  Le  Parisien  Liber6 
whose  service  name  on  the  Minitel 
network  is  “PL”  —  claims  that  it 
reaches  a  new  category  of  readers.  PL 
says  that  10%  of  all  revenues  of  Le 
Parisien  Lib6r6  now  come  from  vid¬ 
eotex. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Vel¬ 
izy  experiment  started,  a  newspaper 
in  the  east  of  France,  Les  Dermieres 
Nouvelles  d’ Alsace,  launched  its  own 
videotex  service  in  the  city  of  Stras¬ 
bourg.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
successful  it  became  overnight  — and 
the  extent  to  which  people  were  using 
all  kinds  or  tricks  to  acquire  a  Minitel, 
even  though  they  were  not  as  widely 
available  as  they  are  now. 

The  service,  named  “Gretel,”  was 
the  first  in  France  to  introduce  a 
“Chat  line”  and  it  demonstrated  that 
videotex  would  not  succeed  on  the 
basis  of  graphics,  but  as  a  communi¬ 
cation  and  transaction  medium.  This 
point  was  confirmed  during  the  Vel¬ 
izy  trial.  Gretel  was  also  able  to  get 
users  to  pay,  and  sometimes  prepay, 
for  the  service  after  a  short  period  of 
free  access. 

The  other  newspapers  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  Le  Courrier  Picard,  La 
Depeche  du  Midi,  La  Nouvelle 
Republic  du  Centre  Quest,  and  Le 
Provencal.  They  all  launched  their 
own  regional  service. 

There  are  47  press  titles  involved  as 
service  providers.  Thirty  are  regional 
newspapers  and  two  are  national 
ones.  Each  newspaper  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  package  of  services,  and  in 
many  cases  each  has  a  dedicated  host 
computer.  The  services  are  not  just  a 
couple  of  pages,  which  is  the  case  in 
other  public  videotex  systems  in 
Europe. 

In  nearly  three  years  of  operation, 
there  have  been  no  videotex  failures 
nor  any  decision  to  suspend  any  press 
or  publishing  activities. 

It  seems,  in  fact,  that  progressively 
more  and  more  newspapers  and 
publishers  —  even  very  small 
ones  —  are  turning  to  videotex. 
Several  newspapers  are  integrating 
videotex  in  their  daily  business  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  way  of  achieving  more  so¬ 
phisticated  production  tools  for  their 
industry. 

Of  the  five  top  videotex  services  on 
the  KIOSK,  three  are  genuine 
publishers.  In  order,  these  are  Pari¬ 
sien  Lib6r6,  5,500  hours  of  connect 


time  a  day;  Nouvel  Observateur, 
3,000  hours,  and  Liberation,  2,500 
hours  a  day. 

Some  of  the  publishers  have 
announced  videotex  revenues  in  1985 
totaling  between  $5.5  million  and  $6 
million.  Liberation  claims  it  made  a 
net  profit  of  $1.15  million  from  the 
Minitel  system  last  year. 

Newspapers  in  France  have  not, 
however,  settled  the  debate  over 
whether  it  is  better  to  go  it  alone  in 
videotex  or  form  joint  ventures  with 
others,  such  as  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  insurance  companies,  local 
governing  bodies  or  other  private 
businesses. 

Most  press-oriented  services  are 
divided  into  four  categories: 

1.  Information  and  inquiries:  news 
and  bulletins,  national  regional  and 
international  holiday  or  vacation 
opportunities,  movies,  tv  programs, 
video,  books,  sports,  lotteries  and 
quizzes;  2.  Classified  ads;  3.  Elec¬ 
tronic  messaging,  including  the  highly 
successful  Chat  line;  and  4.  Games. 

The  majority  of  the  newspapers’ 
revenue  is  made  in  the  last  three 
categories,  proving  that  videotex  is  a 
real  means  of  diversification  for 
newspapers  and  publishers. 


Some  of  the 
publishers  have 
announced  videotex 
revenues  in  1985 
totaling  between  $5.5 
million  and  $6  million. 


Certain  services  may  appear  to  be 
complementary  to  a  newspaper,  but 
some  —  like  the  Chat  line  —  are 
innovations  for  the  industry  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  category  of  customer. 

As  a  representative  of  a  successful 
press  videotex  service  said:  “We  are 
moving  from  information  to  commu¬ 
nication.  Interaction  is  no  longer  just 
from  the  newspaper  to  the  reader.  It  is 
now  the  reader  to  the  newspaper  and 
then  the  newspaper  back  to  the 
reader.” 

Some  service  providers  are  saying 
that  50%  of  their  revenues  come  from 
the  Chat  lines  and  forum  (videotex 
conferencing).  This  confirms  the 
news  dimension  of  videotex  com¬ 
pared  to  the  traditional  newspaper. 

The  common  thinking  in  the  U.S. 
was  that  advertisers  would  flock  to 
videotex.  But  they  did  not  do  so  here; 
nor  did  they  do  so  in  France  until, 
around  the  middle  of  1985  when  our 
audience  reached  the  necessary, 
famous  critical  mass. 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Pagination 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Hale  said  she  had  considered 
changing  the  copy  flow  to  allow  a 
copy  editor  to  read  stories  before  they 
were  laid  out  on  pages.  This  would 
avoid  the  problem  of  having  a  heavily 
edited  story  come  up  short  after  space 
had  been  reserved  for  it. 

“Instead  we  ended  up  insisting  on 
tighter  editing  on  the  news  desk  and 
it’s  working  fine.  If  a  story  has  holes, 
we  send  it  back,’’  she  said. 

She  added  that  the  desk  also 
worked  out  procedures  for  using  fill¬ 
ers  to  plug  holes  on  the  page  where  a 
story  is  short  after  it  is  edited. 

Laying  out  stories  on  the  PagePro 
takes  longer,  and  more  editors  are 
involved  in  layout  on  the  pagination 
system. 

“When  we  were  using  a  pencil  and 
paper,”  Hale  said,  “we  had  one  per¬ 
son  laying  out  pages  one  and  two  with 
a  second  person  on  inside  pages. 
Now  we  divide  the  paper  by  sec¬ 
tions  —  women’s,  business,  editorial 
pages  —  and  we  have  at  least  three 
people  laying  out  inside.” 

Using  extra  people  on  layout  left 
fewer  editors  on  the  rim.  Work  sched¬ 
ules  needed  to  be  adjusted  to  bring 
some  experienced  editors  onto  the 
rim  from  the  day  shift  where  they  had 
been  working  on  zoned  pages  and 
Sunday  pages. 

Adjusted  work  schedules  put  more 
editors  on  the  copy  desk  during  the 
first  two  of  the  Oklahoman’s  three 
editions. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  pagi¬ 
nating  deadline  news  pages,  the  last 
page  on  the  second  edition  was  being 
released  by  editorial  an  average  of  30 
minutes  late.  Second  edition  had 
been  completed  nine  minutes  late  on 
average  before  pagination. 

First  edition  completion  improved 
by  eight  minutes  after  pagination, 
and  the  final  edition  ran  an  average  of 
1 1  minutes  later  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  pagination. 

Hale  said  she  is  more  willing  to 
tackle  complex  makeovers  from  edi¬ 
tion  to  edition  with  pagination. 

“When  we  were  doing  things  the 
old  way,”  she  said,  “I  would  have 
had  in  mind  how  much  trouble  it 
would  be  for  composing  and  would 
have  been  locked  into  the  makeup  I 
used  on  the  previous  edition.” 

Hale  says  she  has  gained  a  new 
“feel”  for  her  pages  as  she  learned  to 
lay  them  out  on  the  pagination  sys¬ 
tem. 

“When  you  use  a  paper  dummy. 


you  count  inches  to  draw  in  your  sto¬ 
ries.  After  a  while  on  the  page  layout 
terminal,  your  mind  translates,  with¬ 
out  counting,  how  many  inches  are 
there.  All  of  a  sudden,  you  can  just  tell 
what  the  page  will  feel  like  if  you 
move  a  story.” 

This  visual  adjustment  that  comes 
through  laying  out  pages  on  the  video 
screen  gives  an  editor  a  new  sense  of 
freedom  and  stimulates  creativity, 
according  to  Hale. 

“It’s  hard  being  a  pioneer,”  Hale 
said,  “but  tell  people  not  to  give  up. 
All  the  training  in  the  world  won’t 
prepare  you  for  going  live  on  pagina¬ 
tion,  but  it’s  worth  it.” 


Wash.  Post  opens 
N.Y.  sales  office 

The  Washington  Post  opened  a 
new  national  advertising  sales  office 
in  the  Newsweek  building  in  New 
York  City. 

The  new  office  will  handle  national 
sales  for  the  Post,  its  weekly  sections 
and  new  Washington  Post  Magazine, 
which  is  set  to  be  launched  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7. 

The  new  magazine  is  the  “driving 
force”  behind  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  sales  office,  the  Post  said. 


"OUfSIANMNG  COLOR 
SEFARAHONS  in  30-45 
MINUTES  FOR  UNDER 
$25^0  . . .  THAT'S  FRONT 


Please  call  Inland  at  1-800-255-6746  and  ask  for  Craig 
Murray.  He'll  provide  you  with  more  information  on  why,  if 
you're  "scanning"  the  market  for  cost-efficient  color  separation 
systems,  you  should  take  a  hard  look  at  Digi-Colour  for  under 
$25,000. 


1-800-255-6746 

(In  Kansas, 

913-492-9100) 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

An  Inland  Industries  Company 
P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  KS  66215 
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Nearly  80  newspapers 
now  print  process  color  with 
the  Digi-Colour  System/DC- 
4000, 

Like  the  Jonesboro  Sun, 
newspapers  have  realized 
they  need  quality  four-color 
separations,  but  that  most 
available  systems  are 
terribly  expensive.  Now,  thanks 
to  Digi-Coiour,  they're  dis¬ 
covering  they  don't  have  to 
John  Troutt,  publisher  of  the  Jonesboro  Sun  pay  a  king's  ransom  to  get 

great  color  separations  on 
fast  turns  to  meet  tight  deadlines.  (Furthermore,  the  Digi-Coiour  system  is 
easy  to  operate  and  maintain.) 

At  Inland  we'd  like  to  provide  you  with  more  information  about  this  ex¬ 
citing  and  reliable  technology  and  how  after  extensive  research  we 
decided  to  distribute  Digi-Colour,  In  fact,  we're  so  impressed  with  Digi- 
Colour  that  we  installed  the  system  in  a  daiiy  newspaper  that  we  ourselves 
own  .  .  .  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 
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French  videotex 
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According  to  Videotex  Magazine,  a 
French  newsletter,  out  of  1 10  services 
potentially  able  to  put  display  ads  on 
videotex,  only  60  of  them  actually 
have  taken  advertising  space.  The 
same  newsletter  says  that  484  adver¬ 
tisers  are  sharing  the  1 ,500  ads  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  services.  They  mainly  use 
full  pages  of  ads,  although  rows  of 
type  and  windows  represent  one 
fourth  of  all  ads. 

But  it  seems  that  regional  advertis¬ 
ers,  rather  than  the  national  ones,  are 
doing  most  with  videotex  in  their 
advertising  campaigns. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Qaurature,  a  French  con¬ 
sulting  house,  advertising  on  videotex 
generated  about  $1.4  million  dollars 
of  revenue  in  1985. 


Several  foreign 
publishers  are  now 
evaluating  their  possible 
participation  as  a  service 
provider  on  the  French 
Minitel  videotex  network. 


There  is  an  important  point  to  be 
made  here.  Because  the  videotex 
infrastructure  in  France  favors  usage 
as  the  prime  source  of  revenue,  the 
service  providers  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  so  far  in  being  attractive, 
catchy  and  sophisticated,  both  in 
terms  of  content  and  technology 
trading  on  fast  response  time,  naviga¬ 
tional  commands,  etc. 

The  result  has  been  to  highlight  an 
obvious  fact  overlooked  in  other 
countries.  That  is  simply  that  if  the 
service  is  not  used  it  will  not  get  busi¬ 
ness.  Once  you  get  a  high  level  of 
usage,  then  you  may  interest  advertis¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  the  other  way  around.  To 
borrow  an  American  phrase,  don’t 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Trade  and  specialized  press  are 
also  providing  videotex  services. 
Small  publications  in  particular  — 
because  they  have  a  hard  time  reach¬ 
ing  a  wide  audience  in  paper  form 
since  they  cannot  afford  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  street  newsstands  —  find 
videotex  a  unique  way  of  increasing 
their  audience. 

Recently,  the  first,  second,  third 
and  sixth  ranked  tv  channels,  as  well 
as  several  radio  stations,  have  opened 
Minitel  videotex  services  to  create  a 


feed-back  conduit  they  didn’t  previ¬ 
ously  have. 

The  owner  of  a  French  newspaper 
involved  in  videotex  in  France 
recently  said:  “Videotex  is  the  only 
new  electronic  media  which  has 
enabled  publishers  to  actually  make 
money.” 

Videotex  has  become  a  business 
haven  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
publishers,  thanks  to  the  flexible 
infrastructure  of  videotex  in  France. 
But  the  services  which  are  creating 
the  most  “loyalty”  are  the 
video-banking  services  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  directory  that  everybody 
knows  and  uses  like  a  public  utility. 

The  newspapers  are  consolidating 
this  “loyalty”  with  their  late  news, 
games  and  Chat  lines  which  are 
attractive  to  the  occasional  user  and 
simply  create  a  new  leisure  activity. 
Because  these  services  personalize 
heavily  what  they  deliver,  the  users 
tend  to  be  “turned  on”  with  what 
they  get,  therefore  they  call  again. 

The  success  of  the  videotex 
strategy  of  the  French  telco  was 
determined  by  three  elements. 

•  Installation  of  a  very  reliable  data 
network  with  simple  technical  proto¬ 
cols  and  attractive  communication 
costs  that  stimulated  the  participation 
of  many  system  operators  and  service 
providers,  some  of  them  start-up 
companies. 

As  an  example,  it  does  not  cost 
more  than  $30,000  initially,  plus  $300 
a  month  for  the  network  attachment, 
to  get  started.  Those  are  typical  costs 
for  a  start-up  operation  with  16  ports. 

•  Use  of  a  simple,  stand-alone  inex¬ 
pensive  terminal  —  the  Minitel 
which  anyone  can  operate. 

•  Creation  of  a  flexible  billing 
mechanism  that  only  a  telco  can 
provide  —  the  KIOSK  —  which  is 
more  efficient  than  a  subscription  ser¬ 
vice  and  protects  the  privacy  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

Several  foreign  publishers  are  now 
evaluating  their  possible  participation 
as  a  service  provider  on  the  French 
Minitel  videotex  network.  Not  only 
can  they  make  money  in  the  French 
videotex  market,  but  they  can  also  be 
accessed  by  less  successful  videotex 
services  in  other  countries,  since  all 
the  necessary  gateways  already  exist 
in  France  for  this  purpose. _ 

(Nahon  is  managing  director  of  Intel- 
matique,  the  French  videotex  service.) 

Calif,  daily  to 
switches  to  p.m. 

The  Ontario  Daily  Report  will 
switch  from  afternoon  to  morning 
publication  on  weekdays  effective 
July  1. 


FTC  says  R.J. 
Reynolds  ran 
misleading  ads 

The  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  charged  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  illegally  mis¬ 
representing  the  findings  of  a  study 
financed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  in  print  ads  which  ran  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  last  year. 

The  study  involved  some  12,000 
men  who  were  thought  to  be  high-risk 
candidates  for  heart  disease,  as  they 
were  smokers  and  had  high  choles¬ 
terol  levels.  The  advertisments  main¬ 
tained  that  there  was  no  proof  those 
factors  caused  heart  disease,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  “the  controversy  over 
smoking  and  health  remains  an  open 
one.” 

In  a  statement,  the  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  maintained  that  the  ads  were  fair 
and  accurate,  and  said  that  the  FTC’s 
charge  “poses  a  serious  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  of  companies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  alike.” 

FTC  officials  were  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  this  is  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade  that  the  agency  has  challenged 
tobacco  company  advertising. 

The  Commission  further  charged 
that  the  ads  were  deceptive,  as  they 
omitted  evidence  that  men  in  the 
study  who  quit  smoking  had  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  death  rate  from  heart 
disease  than  those  who  continued  to 
smoke. 

According  to  reports,  the  staff  will 
present  the  charges  before  an  admin¬ 
istrative  law  judge  on  July  28. 

Either  the  company  or  the  FTC 
staff  can  appeal  to  the  full  Commis¬ 
sion  if  it  loses.  Should  the  company 
lose  before  the  full  Commission,  it 
can  take  its  case  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  Commission  staff  cannot 
appeal  the  full  Commission’s  decision 
in  court. 


2  nows  execs 
join  CED  board 

Two  newspaper  company  execu¬ 
tives  were  among  the  36  new  mem¬ 
bers  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment,  a  national  organization  of 
business  and  academic  leaders. 

Elected  were  James  K.  Batten, 
president  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  and 
Robert  W.  Decherd,  president  of 
A.H.  Belo  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News. 
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South  African  government  places  new  restrictions  on  the  press 


The  South  African  government  has 
levied  what  may  be  the  most  stringent 
restrictions  against  gathering  and  dis¬ 
seminating  news  in  the  troubled  na¬ 
tion. 

Notices  were  issued  to  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  warning  them  to  “insure  that 
under  no  circumstances  a  statement 
which  in  terms  of  the  emergency  reg¬ 
ulation  is  ‘subversive  statement’  is 
broadcast,  transmitted  or  otherwise 
sent  from  South  Africa.” 

In  addition,  journalists  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  black  townships  and 
could  not  report  on  the  movements  or 
actions  of  government  security 
forces. 

The  government  had  previously, 
under  an  emergency  decree,  banned 
news  organizations  from  reporting 
the  names  of  the  thousands  arrested 
and  from  reporting  certain  political 
statements. 

Published  reports,  however, 
quoted  David  Stewart,  director  of  the 
South  African  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  —  the  only  official  source  for  in¬ 
formation  —  as  saying  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  intention  of  helping 

400  high  school 
students  to  attend 
minority  workshops 

More  than  400  high  school  seniors 
and  juniors  from  across  the  nation  will 
be  invited  to  attend  this  summer  one 
of  the  21  journalism  workshops  for 
minorities  sponsored  by  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

The  fund  said  over  100  newspapers 
and  20  college  journalism  depart¬ 
ments  have  agreed  to  operate  the 
workshops  which  identify  talented 
minority  students  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  help  them  learn  newspa- 
pering  from  minority  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  professors. 

To  attend  workshops,  students 
must  complete  an  application  pro¬ 
vided  by  each  workshop’s  director, 
write  an  essay  and/or  take  a  verbal 
skills  test,  secure  at  least  one  recom¬ 
mendation  and  be  interviewed  by  the 
workshop  selection  committee. 

Each  workshop  will  be  attended  by 
about  20  to  25  students.  The  work¬ 
shops  are  free  to  students  selected  to 
attend.  The  Dow  Jones  fund  and  local 
newspapers  pay  all  tuition,  meals  and 
room  costs. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
fund  at  P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton, 
N.J.,  08543-0300.  Telephone:  (609) 
452-2820. 
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journalists  define  what  is  considered  a 
subversive  statement,  and  suggested 
the  media  hire  attorneys. 

The  extended  ban  on  reporting  has 
left  many  news  organizations  in  the 
country  cautious,  as  legal  action  from 
the  government  could  lead  to  fines, 
jail  or  expulsion  from  South  Africa, 
although  most  reportedly  said  they 
are  willing  to  risk  possible  penalties  if 
the  story  is  important  enough. 

Winnie  Mandela,  black  activist  and 
wife  of  imprisoned  African  National 
Congress  leader  Nelson  Mandela, 


told  the  Associated  Press  that  she  was 
ordered  by  the  government  not  to 
speak  to  any  journalists  during  the 
state  of  emergency,  and  was  ordered 
confined  to  her  house  at  night. 

The  government  Information 
Bureau  did,  however,  acknowledge 
that  masses  of  blacks  stayed  away 
from  work  on  June  16,  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Soweto  uprising, 
and  some  information  was  made 
available  from  black  reporters  who 
live  in  the  townships. 
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Graphics  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


While  color  photographs  created 
interest  for  a  story  next  to  it,  color 
nameplates  and  promo  boxes  consis¬ 
tently  attracted  little  attention,  he 
said. 

Garcia  offered  tips  on  designing 
with  color: 

•  Create  a  point  of  entry  into  the 
page  with  a  dominant  color  element. 

•  Use  color  to  move  the  reader 
from  one  unit  to  the  next. 

•  Black  and  white  and  gray  are 
colors,  too,  and  can  make  other  col¬ 
ors  stand  out. 

David  Miller,  USA  Today’s  art 
director,  defended  his  paper’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  color  and  graphics. 

“Yes,  we  made  a  commitment  to 
the  use  of  color,  but  we  didn’t  —  in 
any  case  —  use  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  content. 

“The  tone  of  the  page  is  set  with 
black  and  white  first  before  I  decide 
on  whether  to  use  color  or  graphics 
next.’’ 

Another  highlight  of  the  conference 
was  a  symposium  on  how  better  to 
integrate  graphics  into  the  newsroom. 

“The  biggest  challenge  I  see  day  in 
and  day  out  is  the  eternal  battle  to 
integrate  graphics  people  and  make 
them  equal  partners  in  the  newsroom 
process,’’  said  John  Epperheimer, 
assistant  managing  editor/news  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

“A  lot  of  papers  haven’t  yet  come 
to  a  sense  of  balance,”  between 
words  and  pictures,  said  Bill  Kuyken¬ 
dall,  photo  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  “Word  folks  have  to  learn 
what  visuals  mean  to  a  paper,  and 
picture  people  need  to  learn  word 
skills,”  so  they  can  communicate 
their  needs  better. 

Problems  between  reporters  and 
graphics  people  arise,  said  Sandra 
Eisert,  senior  graphics  editor  of  the 
Mercury  News,  when  reporters  think 
of  graphics  only  as  a  sidelight  to  a 
story.  “Sometimes  people  just  say, 
‘Hey,  I  need  art  with  a  story  so  it  can 
get  good  play,”’  Eisert  said. 

Kuykendall  added,  “A  term  that 
drives  me  crazy  is  ‘get  art  to  go  with 
it.’  That’s  quantity  thinking.” 

Kuykendall  outlined  a  series  of 
steps  the  Seattle  Times  has  taken  to 
make  its  graphics  department  run 
more  efficiently: 

•  A  verbalized  commitment  to  good 
graphics  by  the  managing  editor. 

•  A  proper  allocation  of  under¬ 
staffed  photography  and  art  depart¬ 
ments  to  appropriate  assignments. 

•  A  daily  budget  list  for  the  paper 
three  days  in  advance. 


•  A  general  list  of  assignments  up  to 
a  month  ahead  for  major  news,  eco¬ 
nomic,  sports  and  real  estate  stories. 

•  A  weekly  critique  of  the  paper 
and  performances. 

Richard  Bell,  a  picture  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Picture 
Editor  of  the  Year  in  the  recently 
announced  University  of  Missouri 
Pictures  of  the  Year  competition, 
advised  photographers  to  try  to 
establish  credibility  with  their  editors 
by  not  overselling  mediocre  material 
or  pointing  out  how  hard  it  was  to  get 
a  shot. 

“The  cold  hard  fact  is  there  are 
more  good  photographers  than 
assignments,”  Bell  said. 

Bell  suggested  that  other  picture 
editors: 

•  Match  the  photographer  with  the 
assignment. 

•  Don’t  hold  the  photographer’s 
hand. 

•  Don’t  overselect  prints. 

•  Know  the  lines  of  power. . 

“In  these  meetings,  these  other  edi¬ 
tors  are  looking  at  how  they  can  get 
your  space,”  Bell  said.  “What  I  can 
do  is  have  my  ducks  in  line  —  con¬ 
tent,  good  prints,  all  captioned.” 

Peter  Weinberger,  editor  of  the 
Claremont  Courier,  spoke  about 
some  of  the  problems  and  priorities  of 
a  smaller  paper. 

The  Courier,  which  has  won  the 
Pictures  of  the  Year  award  for  best 
use  of  pictures  (30,000  circulation  or 
less)  three  times,  uses  pictures  as  a 
way  of  distinguishing  itself  from  the 
other  papers  in  the  Los  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket. 

“You  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  publication  and  kind  of 
reader  you’re  trying  to  reach,”  Wein¬ 
berger  said. 

“It’s  really  just  a  matter  of  getting 
back  to  basics.” 

Dayton  dailies 
announce  merger 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 
Journal  Herald  will  be  merged  into  a 
single  newspaper  this  fall. 

The  combined  newspaper  will 
carry  the  names  of  both  papers. 

Morning  and  evening  delivery  will 
continued  to  be  offered  Mondays 
through  Fridays.  There  will  be  only 
single  editions  of  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  papers. 

Cox  Enterprises,  which  publishes 
the  two  newspapers,  began  merging 
their  news  staJffs  five  years  ago. 

The  morning  Journal  Herald  cur¬ 
rently  has  daily  circulation  of  about 
105,000  copies.  The  evening  Daily 
News  has  circulation  of  about 
115,000. 


Barron’s  assailed 
for  turnover  rate 

The  Independent  Association  of 
Publishers  Employees,  the  bargaining 
agent  for  editorial  employees  at  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  claimed  recently  that 
newly  hired  editorial  staffers  at  Bar¬ 
ron’s  Financial  Weekly  have  a  50% 
chance  of  being  dismissed. 

I  APE  said  that,  according  to  its 
figures,  four  of  the  eight  staff  writers 
hired  by  Barron’s  since  January  1, 
1984,  have  been  fired  and  two  others 
have  resigned. 

lAPE  has  begun  publicizing  its 
charges  at  Dow  Jones  editorial  offices 
throughout  the  nation. 

“Morale  at  Barron’s  has  sunk  to  a 
low.  High  turnover  and  lack  of  job 
security  are  two  of  the  reasons,”  said 
lAPE  president  Eric  Frankland,  who 
contended  that  none  of  the  fired 
employees  received  written  notices 
before  they  were  terminated. 


Y&R  merges  with 
agency  in  Holland 

In  Holland,  Prins,  Meijer, 
Stamenkovits  and  Van  Walbeek  and 
Young  &  Rubicam  B.V.  have  been 
merged  into  one  company  to  be  called 
PMS  VWA"«&R. 

The  agency  will  be  owned  by 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  substantial  minority 
shareholding  held  by  its  Dutch  part¬ 
ners. 

“It  will  be  the  largest  agency  group 
in  Holland,”  said  Joseph  De  Deo, 
president  of  Y&R  Europe.  PMS  VW/ 
Y&R  will  be  supported  by  other 
Y&R-owned  communications  com¬ 
panies  in  Holland,  and  total  billings  of 
the  entire  Young  &  Rubicam  group  in 
Holland  will  now  be  over  $101  mil¬ 
lion. 


Va.  dailies  hoid 
art  seminars 

The  Journal  Newspapers  of  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  is  hosting  a  series  of  art 
seminars  designed  to  give  local  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
professional  artists. 

The  first  seminar  involved  30  stu¬ 
dents  from  Luther  Jackson  Interme¬ 
diate  School  in  Fairfax  who  met  with 
sculptor  Chris  Gardner  and  discussed 
his  works  on  display  at  the  Journal 
Newspapers  headquarters. 
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He  gives  readers  a  libertarian  viewpoint 

Columnist  Stephen  Chapman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  fits  neither  a  conservative  nor  liberal  mold 


By  Tricia  Drevets 

Like  many  columnists,  Stephen 
Chapman  gets  story  ideas  from  the 
headlines.  “A  lot  of  times  it’s  some¬ 
thing  that  makes  me  mad  or  annoys 
me,”  said  the  Tribune  Media  Services- 
distributed  writer.  “Or  it  might  be 
something  that  needs  clarifying  so 
that  more  people  understand  it.” 

What  sets  Chapman  apart  from 
most  editorial  commentators  is  his 
political  views.  As  a  libertarian. 
Chapman  can  be  classified  neither  as 
a  conservative  nor  a  liberal. 

“Basically  I  believe  in  the  classical 
liberal  idea  .  .  .  that  the  government 
exists  to  protect  people  from  aggres¬ 
sion  and  fraud,”  he  declared.  “When 
you  get  into  trying  to  regulate  the 
economy,  to  regulate  people’s  minds, 
then  I  don’t  think  that’s  the  role  of 
government.” 

Chapman’s  column  runs  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board,  three  times  a 
week.  Syndicated  to  about  70  papers 
nationwide,  the  feature  mixes  straight 
political  commentary  with  occasional 
doses  of  humor  and  personal  experi¬ 
ences. 

The  columnist  said  some  readers 
may  not  understand  how  he  could 
attack  Gramm-Rudman  one  day  and 
defend  Ed  Meese  the  next.  “Some 
people  don’t  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories  —  with  Jesse  Helms  and 
Ted  Kennedy  as  the  two  extremes,” 
Chapman  stated. 

“I’ve  never  been  involved  in  selling 
the  column,  but  I’m  sure  some  editors 
might  look  for  a  writer  who’ll  fit  into  a 
category.  This  column  is  a  little 
harder  for  a  salesman  to  explain  .  .  .  . 
I  hope  it  makes  up  for  it  in  unpredicta¬ 
bility.” 

Chapman’s  column  is  indeed  as 
unpredictable  as  the  headlines,  and 
readers  may  never  know  for  sure 
where  he  will  stand  on  an  issue.  “Per¬ 
sonally,  I’d  rather  read  a  column  that 
keeps  me  guessing  on  how  a  writer’s 
mind  works,”  said  Chapman,  who 
named  George  Will  (of  the  Washing 


Tricia  Drevets  is  a  Chicago-based 
freelancer  who  periodically  writes  for 
E&P. 


Stephen  Chapman 


ton  Post  Writers  Group)  as  one  of  the 
columnists  he  most  admires. 

For  example.  Chapman  in  recent 
months  has  come  down  hard 
against:  NBC  for  its  secretive  inter¬ 
view  with  Abu  Abbas  (“a  press  card 
is  no  license  to  safeguard  crimi¬ 
nals”),  Jesse  Helms  (“the  nation’s 
sex  policeman”),  and  the  proposed 
ban  on  beer  and  wine  television 
commercials  (“the  work  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  abstainers,  self-styled  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  public  interest,  and 
compulsive  busybodies”).  Chap¬ 
man  has  voiced  support  of:  the  U.S. 
raid  on  Libya,  David  Stockman 
(“the  antithesis  of  the  mainstream 
politician”),  and  the  supply-side 
movement  for  lower  tax  rates. 

In  addition  to  reading  Chapman’s 
commentaries,  his  audience  occa¬ 
sionally  gets  a  peek  at  the  writer’s 
personal  side. 

“I’ll  sometimes  write  about 
things  that  strike  me  as  funny,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  nice  break  for  me.  It 
humanizes  the  column  a  little  so  it’s 
not  just  this  disembodied  voice 
coming  down  from  the  clouds.  It 
may  make  the  reader  a  little  more 
inclined  to  listen.” 

The  father  of  an  infant  son,  Ross, 
Chapman  recently  wrote  about 
“sleep-deprived  parents  of  new¬ 
borns,”  for  example.  He  also  fre¬ 
quently  mentions  his  Texas  roots. 


“Being  from  Texas  may  give  me  a 
little  different  vantage  point  on 
issues,”  Chapman  said.  “I  think 
there’s  a  certain  tendency  in  places 
like  Texas  to  be  much  more  willing 
to  experiment.  There’s  a  certain 
distrust  of  government  power  there 
and  a  sense  of  possibility  there  that 
you  don’t  see  in  places  like  Chicago 
that  may  have  already  seen  their 
best  days.” 

Chapman  was  born  in  Midland, 
Texas,  and  grew  up  in  Austin. 
Although  he  has  family  in  Texas  and 
visits  the  state  at  least  once  a  year. 
Chapman  has  made  his  home  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  since  the 
age  of  18. 

The  columnist  entered  Harvard 
with  the  full  intention  of  going  on  to 
law  school  and  entering  politics.  “I 
got  interested  in  politics  at  the  age 
of  12  or  13  and  thought  of  running 
for  legislature  in  Texas,”  recalled 
Chapman,  who  added:  “1  started 
out  as  a  conservative  Republican;  I 
was  even  president  of  the  Harvard 
Republican  Club.” 

In  his  junior  year  of  college. 
Chapman  began  doing  some  edito¬ 
rial  writing  for  the  Harvard  newspa¬ 
per.  “The  more  I  wrote,  the  more  I 
liked  it,”  he  said.  Chapman  noted 
that  his  political  views  gradually 
changed  during  this  time,  and  that 
he  considered  himself  a  libertarian 
by  the  time  he  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1976. 

After  graduation.  Chapman 
wrote  on  a  freelance  basis  for  about 
two  years  before  accepting  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  The  New  Republic  maga¬ 
zine,  first  as  a  staff  writer  and  then 
as  associate  editor. 

In  1980,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
offered  Chapman  an  editorial  posi¬ 
tion,  and  he  moved  to  the  Windy 
City  in  January  1981. 

“I  thought  I  would  make  a  career 
out  of  magazine  journalism,”  Chap¬ 
man  admitted.  “But  now  I  know  I’d 
rather  be  in  newspapers.  When 
you’re  in  a  magazine  and  something 
happens,  it’ll  be  a  week  or  more 
(before  a  column  is  printed)  and 
people’s  minds  may  be  made  up.” 

At  the  Tribune,  Chapman  initially 
wrote  one  column  a  week  and  some 
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of  the  paper’s  editorials,  primarily  on 
economic  topics.  Later,  he  increased 
the  column  to  twice  a  week  until 
February  1985,  when  it  became 
thrice-weekly. 

Today,  Chapman  rarely  writes  edi¬ 
torials,  concentrating  instead  on  his 
column.  He  said  research  is  the  most 
time-consuming  aspect  of  his  work. 


“If  I’m  really  inspired  I  can  write  a 
column  in  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a- 
half,”  Chapman  stated.  “But  it  usu¬ 
ally  takes  me  about  three  hours  to  do 
the  writing.” 

Chapman  said  he  is  content  with 
writing  three  columns  a  week.  “I 
don’t  think  I  could  do  the  kind  of 
column  I  like  to  do  (if  I  did  more),”  he 


Stereotyping  in  editorial  cartoons 

Issue  is  discussed  at  convention 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Ethnic  stereotyping  in  drawings 
came  under  close  examination 
recently  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  in  San  Diego. 

At  one  panel,  members  listened  to 
sharp  criticism  of  stereotypes  from 
representatives  of  ethnic  groups. 

Jack  Shaheen,  an  Arabic  professor 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  said 
Arab  stereotyping  has  created  four 
widely  believed  myths:  that  Arabs  are 
“subhuman,  control  OPEC,  are  ter¬ 
rorist,  and  are  anti-peace.” 

He  compared  today’s  cartoons 
depicting  Arabs  to  anti-Semitic  car¬ 
toons  that  appeared  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Swedish  newspapers  in  the 
1920s  and  ’30s.  Today’s  Arab,  he 
said,  is  depicted  as  an  “indigestible 
foreign  body,  dark,  threatening,  and 
venal.” 

“When  one  group  is  denigrated,  I 
think  we  all  suffer,”  Shaheen  com¬ 
mented. 

Morris  Casuto,  executive  director 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  said 
the  cartoonist’s  job  is  not  to  “shoot 
the  wounded”  but  to  “discomfort  the 
comfortable.” 

He  said  there  are  no  longer  cartoon 
stereotypes  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  “Our  concern  now  is  how  one 
important  part  of  the  world  is  por¬ 
trayed  —  Israel,”  he  added. 

Irma  Castro,  executive  director  of 
the  Chicano  Federation  in  San  Diego, 
said  Latinos  are  “inundated  with 
racial  stereotypes.” 

“It’s  okay  to  tell  ethnic  jokes  in 
your  living  room,”  she  continued, 
“but  then  we  walk  into  the  public 
sphere  and  those  jokes  are  with  us. 
When  I  am  equal  to  you,  then  I  think 
we  can  laugh  together  in  ste¬ 
reotypes.” 

Tom  Floyd,  a  black  cartoonist  for 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  said 
stereotyping  can  be  offset  by  balanc¬ 
ing  drawings  of  human  characteris¬ 
tics. 

“If  a  lazy  person  is  shown,  there 
should  also  be  a  smart  person,”  he 


explained. 

Ben  Sargent,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  cartoonist  for  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  contended  that  ste¬ 
reotyping  will  always  be  a  problem  for 
cartoonists  because  of  their  depen¬ 
dence  on  symbols. 

“There’s  a  line  where  a  cartoonist 
has  to  exercise  judgment,  to  decide 
what  ethnicity  has  to  do  with  the  issue 
you’re  dealing  with,”  he  said. 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  cartoon¬ 
ist  Signe  Wilkinson  said  she  recently 
offended  some  blacks  with  a  cartoon 
showing  a  black  unwed  mother.  But 
she  said  she  refused  to  apologize  for 
the  depiction  because  in  the  same  car¬ 
toon  the  young  woman  was  shown 
talking  to  a  black  nurse.  Moreover, 
Wilkinson  said  white  unwed  mothers 
were  shown  in  other  cartoons  in  the 
same  series. 

Sam  Keen,  a  contributing  editor  to 
Psychology  Today  and  author  of  the 
Faces  of  the  Enemy  book,  told  dele¬ 
gates  that  half  the  time  they  are 
“unconscious  propagandists”  and 
the  other  half  they  are  the  antidote. 
Cartoonists,  he  asserted,  can  “make 
us  see  through  the  propaganda.” 

Keen  contended  that  cartoonists 
who  express  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  people  in  a  community  are 
propagandists.  The  other  cartoonists, 
he  said,  are  able  to  look  beyond  one 
society’s  narrow  perspective.  He 
called  them  prophets. 

In  an  interview  with  San  Diego 
Union  reporter  Mark  Sauer,  AAEC 
secretary-treasurer  Ed  Stein  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
explained  his  craft  this  way: 

“Our  job  is  to  make  specific,  pre¬ 
cise,  hard  comments  knowing  full 
well  that  we’re  exaggerating.  Being 
fair  isn’t  the  point;  the  point  is  to 
define  the  issues  of  the  day  in  bright 
light.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Tony 
Auth,  another  ^litizer  winner  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Universal,  said  of  his  calling: 

(Continued  on  page  130) 


observed.  “If  I  can  assemble  my  facts 
and  organize  them,  I  can  make  a  good 
case  for  what  I  think.  I  wouldn’t  like 
to  have  to  write  the  column  off  the  top 
of  my  head.” 

The  Evanston,  Illinois,  resident 
still  occasionally  freelances  —  pri¬ 
marily  for  The  New  Republic  —  but 
he  said  the  column  is  his  first  priority. 
“I  plan  on  doing  the  column  indefi¬ 
nitely,”  Chapman  declared.  “I’m  still 
developing.  I  hope  I  can  make  the 
column  better.” 

Chapman  said  Americans  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  libertarian 
views  —  particularly  on  economic 
issues  —  without  thinking  of  them 
that  way.  “On  noneconomic  issues. 
I’m  not  sure  we’re  making  much  prog¬ 
ress,”  he  added.  “People  used  to  talk 
seriously  about  drug  legalization  and 
about  redefining  what  we  think  of  as 
crime  —  whether  it’s  prostitution  or 
gambling  ....  Today,  aside  from  a 
few  organizations  such  as  the  ACLU, 
there  really  aren’t  many  organiza¬ 
tions  for  civil  liberties  ....  Now  it’s 
more  a  matter  of  self-interest.” 

The  columnist  acknowledged  that 
he  finds  this  trend  away  from 
libertarian  ideals  frustrating.  “But  it 
keeps  me  occupied,”  he  said  with  a 
smile  and  shrug.  “It  gives  me  plenty 
to  write  about.” 


MORE 
READERS  ARE 
A  SNAP. 


J  *  \ 


Travel  and  photography  writers  Ann 
and  Carl  Purcell  make  taking  a  great 
picture  a  snap.  And  they  use  a  ^oto 
in  each  weekly  column  to  demon¬ 
strate  fail-proof  techniques.  Shoot 
your  request  for  VACATION  CAM¬ 
ERA  in  now,  and  we'll  send  you  more 
readers  in  a  flash. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ANIMALS _ 

AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples;  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(815)455-4995. 


_ CHILDREN _ 

CHILDREN’S  CHOICE-Popular  column 
for  kids-600  words-  prescreened,  origi¬ 
nal  illustrations,  interesting  topics,  fun 
activities.  3rd  year.  Samples,  rates.  Box 
486,  Pownal,  VT  05261,  (802) 
823-5276. 


_ GENERAL _ 

INEXPENSIVE  travel,  teen,  food/ 
cooking,  etc.  feature  package  designed 
to  give  weeklies  pro  writing  to  build  ads, 
circulation.  Free  trial  period.  Write  GSM 
Features,  PO  Box  104,  Oradell,  NJ 
07649. 


_ HEALTH _ 

"SENIOR  CLINIC”  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni- 
cle  since  1982.  "Warm  witty, 
authoritative-excellent  reader 
response.”  Now  6th  year.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank 
Macinnis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  (lanada 
T5J  2J7,  (403)  973-2361. 


_ SCIENCE _ 

COSMIC  KIDS  STUFF.  Illustrated 
science  young  (11-17)  reader  column. 
Topical,  accurate,  timely,  fun.  Reader 
response.  Fourth  year.  Samples;  Dr. 
Crystal,  PO  Box  3514,  Brooklyn  NY 
11202.  (718)  253-5832. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie 
reviews,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


_ BOXING _ 

BOXING  -  Established  weekly  column 
of  boxing  commentary.  Well  written, 
provocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports 
feature  about  controversial,  high  inter¬ 
est  subject  often  underestimated  by 
editors.  Will  cultivate  new  readership. 
Won’t  cost  much  in  space/money  for 
trial.  Samples.  Jon  Piper,  Sports  News 
Service,  44  Lufkin  Point  Rd.,  Essex, 
MA  01929.  (617)  768-7165. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

"HOUSE  CALLS”— Globe-Democrat, 
Miami  Herald,  Sun-Times,  Oklahoman, 
110  others.  800-word  Q&A  weekly, 
winner  9  national  awards.  Ask  for  free 
six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
(716)  473-4973. 


HOUSING  HELPLIN E-Fresh  800-word 
Q&A  in  Los  Angeles  Times,  Daily  News 
real  estate  supplements  answers 
reader’s  toughest  housing  questions; 
provides  unique  West  Coast  perspective 
on  housing  laws,  trends,  issues.  By 
award-winning  reporter,  David  R.  Walk¬ 
er,  PO  Box  8453,  Calabasas,  CA 
91302.  (818)  884-0751. 


MONEY 


“CONSUMER  CONCERNS”-Weekly 
column  helps  readers  get  more  for  their 
money  by  becoming  smarter  consumers 
and  investors.  For  free  trial  write 
Consumer  Concerns,  PO  Box  652, 
Akron,  OH  44309. 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

Brokers  •  Consultants  •  Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &^SSO- 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  V/Y  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  /Vssociates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 
Serving  all  parts  of  the  country 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

AILING  PAPER,  NEED  HELP?  Editor, 
publisher,  will  consider  offers,  buy.  Call 
Dave  Kaiser,  (305)  491-1684. 


BLACK-ORIENTED  WEEKLY,  circula¬ 
tion  1,200.  Very  high  growth  potential. 
In  southeastern  North  Carolina.  In  5th 
year  of  continuous  operation.  Editor  and 
publisher  will  stay  if  preferred.  Box 
1041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHECK  IT  OUT! 

Southern,  Oregon  weekly  in  spirited 
growth  cycle,  $20,000  down. 

COUNTY  SEAT 

Solid  Eastern  Oregon  weekly,  non¬ 
competitive,  $50,0()0  down. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7166 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


DYNAMIC  growing  Western  shopper, 
100,000  plus  circulation.  Priced  at  1 
times  gross  of  $2,250  million,  assume 
underlying  debt.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  MONTHLY  statewide 
business  newsmagazine,  exclusive 
market,  strong  performance.  $1.5 
million;  20%  down.  Owner  will  finance 
balance.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  1029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  FEATURE  firm 
available  for  purchase.  Price  $30,000, 
plus  employment  contract  with  owner. 
Box  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  weekly, 
circulation  3,500.  Gross  $200,000. 
Well  equipped  with  two  unit  Goss 
Community  press.  Reasonable.  Write 
Route  2,  Box  267,  Milford,  lA,  51351. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  MID-MAINE 
regional  weekly.  Excellent  profit.  3,900 
paid  circulation.  Four  season  recreation 
area.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Building 
optional.  Anne  Erickson,  Box  479, 
Millinocket,  ME  04462. 


WESTERN  WEEKLY,  good  stable  town, 
excellent  potential,  outstanding  profit 
on  $135,000  gross.  Terms-offers?  Seek 
$20,000  down.  Box  1030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IOWA  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  SHOPPERS,  all 
unopposed,  plus  central  plans,  gross 
over  $2  million.  Terms. 

MONTANA  county  seat,  ski,  sports 
area,  lovely  mountain  city.  Has  web 
press,  gross  $275,000,  profitable. 
$375,000  includes  building.  Terms. 
HAWAII  WEEKLY,  gross  $600,000, 
5-unit  web.  Expanding  market,  terms. 
OKLAHOMA  DAILY,  unoppo^,  gross 
$340,000.  $400,000,  terms. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  exclusive,  neighbors, 
one  coun^  seat,  gross  $325,(X)0.  Sell 
at  gross  includes  buildings,  $90,000 
value.  Good  terms. 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLY,  resort  area  on 
lake,  3,000  subs.  Gross  $153,000. 
$13O,O0o  on  terms. 

MICHIGAN  DAILY,  central  plant,  gross 
$900,000.  College,  county  seat. 
Terms. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  and  shopper, 
gross  $350,000  where  priced,  3,200 
subs,  terms. 

MISSOURI  OZARK  weekly,  unopposed. 
$110,000  gross,  net  $36,000. 
$100,000  on  terms. 

For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
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ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Due  to  the  Fourth  of  July  Holi(Jay,  the  deadline  for  the 
July  5th  issue  will  be  Monday  June  30,  1986.  Thank 
you. 

E  &  P  Classified  Department 
(212)  675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA.  Fairway,  KS  66205 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
4000  Albemarle  St.,  NW 
Suite  501 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 
(202)628-1133 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


SMALL  paid  circulation  weekly,  north 
central  Texas,  $6500  initial  invest¬ 
ment,  terms. 

UNOPPOSED  county  seat  weekly, 
northeast  texas.  $220K  gross,  asking 
$250K,  terms.  We  have  others,  free 
list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO 
Box  161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ENERGETIC  JOURNALIST  with  top 
writing,  editing,  headline,  layout  and 
people  skills  seeks  full  or  part  owner¬ 
ship  of  Zone  3  weekly.  Master's  in  busi¬ 
ness.  High  credentials.  Much  to  offer. 
Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


CONSULTANTS 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (504)  366-8818 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


VISITING  COACH 
FOR  NEWSWRITERS 

Try  a  tested  coaching  system 
which  begins  with  reporting, 
follows  writers  through  leads 
and  copy.  For  details  write 
Coach,  Box  1040,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRINTING _ 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  our  6-unit  Harris  web  offset  press 
located  minutes  away  from  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Airport.  Contact  John  Hartness 
at  Best  Web  Offset,  (312)  296-8861 
for  availability  and  quote. 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 
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CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 

• 

$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 

AVERAGE  SET  -  15  MINS 

NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 

• 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758  + 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. _ 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our 
publisher  developed  packages  will  fit 
easily  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi¬ 
zone  versions  available  for  the  IBM  PC 
or  TANDY  microcomputers.  Our 
BASIC-400  starter  system  costs  under 
$6000.  This  includes  the  computer, 
printer  and  billing  software  for  up  to 
400  customers.  Call  or  write  to  Jim 
Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk,  Publisher 
Control  Systems,  223  W  5th,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

227E  MULLER  4  STATION.  (818) 
885-5995. _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
lev;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. _ 

KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. _ 

MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER. 
Main  with  five  stations.  Good  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Best  offer  over 
$57,000.  Call  days  (203)  568-3477  or 
evenings  (203)  644-9889. 

NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  11-48P  INSERTER  WITH 
11  HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
tor  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

EDITOR 


SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
_ (213)  256-4791. _ 

STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

3  MDT  350's  $1495  each.  MDR  $995. 
7200  ITG  w/24  strips  $1495.  Copykwik 
w/new  rollers,  extra  motor  $995.  News 
Leader  (919)  242-6301. _ 

ADVANTAGE  II  reconditioned.  Warran- 
teed.  Graphic  Systems  Exchange, 
(716)  385-3027. _ 

APS-USC  70G,  20  Meg  removable  5 
Meg,  one  year  old  "State  of  the  Art" 
technology.  Enhanced  Resolution 
Graphics  Interface,  Hi  Speed  Interface, 
Mag  Tape  Drive,  238  Fonts  including 
Bar  Code,  $75,000; 

LASERCOMP  MKIA  BY  MONOTYPE, 
100  Pica  with  Dot  Generation  Option,  4 
yrs.  old,  $17,500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

BUY/SELUBROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
C(j  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. _ 

r'ACU  FfiO 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
_ (614)  846-7025 _ 

CG  8600-45  pica— three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 

COMPUWRITER  48B  6  strips.  Recondi- 
tioned.  Warranteed.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange  (716)  385-3027. _ 

DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
“Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most" 

_ (216)  562-5000 _ 

EDIT  7700  HR,  MCPO,  DD,  $6,500; 
CG  EDITWRITER  ICI,  $1,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

EDIT  7770  II  HR,  20  STRIPS,  $9,750; 
EDIT  7700  II  HR,  Rev.  Ld.,  Ruling, 
$7,520; 

EDIT  7500  II  HR,  Printer  Option, 
$6,500; 

EDIT  2750  II,  $2,500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480 

EDIT  7900  HR,  $4,250; 

EDIT  2750  I,  $1,750; 

MDT  350,  T.C.  &  Format,  $2,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

EDITWRITER  7770  II  10  strips.  30 
days  warranty.  Reconditioned.  High  or 
low  range.  Graphic  Systems  Exchange 
(716)  385-3027. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Metroset  typesetters 
plus  lots  of  spare  parts.  Make  offer. 
Contact  J.  Brooks,  (9()4)  252-1511, 
ext.  276. _ 

MDT-350.  Rebuilt.  Warranteed. 
Graphic  Systems  Exchange,  (716) 
385-3027. _ 

THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  June  21,  1986 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


UNISETTER  HR  Reconditioned.  10 
strips.  Warranteed.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange,  (716)  385-3027. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  8  grids. 
Analog  and  digital  ^re  kits.  Graphic 
Systems  Exchange  (716)  385-3027. 


PRESSES 


WANTED;  USED  PRESSES 
ALWAYS  LOOKING.  CALL 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031— DAVE 
TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


GOSS  Urbanite,  4  newly  reconditioned 
units  with  quarter  folder.  22.77" 
cutoff.  6  position  rollstand.  Rebuilt  60 
HP  motor.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  seen  running.  $295,000.  Call  Steve 
Jackson,  Paradise  Post,  (916) 
877-4413. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
cracks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WEB  HEAT  SET  CONVERSION  PACK¬ 
AGE:  Martin  infeed,  web  guide,  1-pass 
TEC  10  ft.  oven  with  chills  and  Ryco 
double  sided  silicone  applicator.  Every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  convert  your  press  to 
heat  set.  Can  offer  as  turnkey  for  Harris, 
Goss,  King,  etc.  Reasonable. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 

4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 
GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON 
22  %"  cutoff 
1  -  unit 
1  -  half  deck 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
Ml  SC.  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  color  halfdecks  -  A80 

5  Goss  digital  reels 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23 
9/16"  cutoff) 

1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  I 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362  | 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


PRESSES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  "as  is",  or  rebuilt. 

IPEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 


TRADE-IN  WEB  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
Will  sell  as  components  or  complete 
presses.  As-is  or  reconditioned  and 
installed. 

2-Unit  Goss  Community  Press  rebuilt- 
ready  to  install 

5-  Unit  Color  King  Press  with  2-KJ6 
folders  being  reconditioned  now 
12-Unit  News  King  Press  with  2-KJ6 
folders  and  2-press  drives— will  split 
press  and  sell  units 

6- Unit  Harris  V15A  Press  with  JF7 
folder.  Will  sell  units  from  above  press 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  21'/2  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder 
Goss  Community  7  units  SC  folder  and 
community  folder  1973. 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977. 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
21,  1986 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  V15A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two) 
completely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder, 
immaculate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
Stobb  bump  turn  model  TU 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


|J  Apple 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  %. 
-N-845,  10  units,  2  folders,  butlers. 
-V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

-V-15D,  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  3,  4  units. 

-V-15  “Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 

GOSS 

-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks, 
22y4”,  3:2  folder,  1974-77. 

Urbanite,  12  units,  2-3  color 
units,  6  Butlers-700-900  series. 
-Urbanite,  add-on  units,  1  stacked, 

2  floor,  drives. 

-Urbanite  folder  W/W.O.  *4  folder 
-Community,  S/C,  7  units,  1976 
-Suburban,  9  units,  2  folders. 

KING 

-Newsking,  6,  4  units,  KJ-,6 
KJ-8. 

Colorking,  2,  4,  units,  KJ-6 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


HARRIS  VANGUARD  3  units  ‘4  and  >4 
folder,  motor  driven  water  fountains, 
roll  stands,  hoist.  (619)  474-5554. 


ALLEMAN  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Exclusive  Sales  Representatives  for 
Advanced  Graphic  Systems 
Paster  Conversion  and  Replacement  Control  Systems 


Clyde  H.  Alleman 
(505)  294-0450 
(703)  461-9288 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 

7-units  SC  press  1976-79 
1-3/C  space  uOp  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  1/2-1/4  folder  50  horsepower 
1979 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40 
horse-power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horsepowerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 
_ (206)  387-0097 _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or  KJ6 

4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 
4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Community 
folder,  oil  bath 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  U-705, 

2  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder 

8  Unit  Harris  V-25  double-ended 
with  two  JF  25’s  1976 
4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


Earl  Price 
Advanced  Graphic  Systems 
(415)490-0502 


GOSS  Urbanite,  "1000"  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


6  unit  Goss  Suburban-4  roll  stands- 
folder  with  ‘4  and  ‘4  fold  Serial  No. 
MD-S  1011.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  running  on  our  floor.  (313) 
372-9770.  Ask  for  Larry  Angelosante. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  web  folder  with 
20  HP  motor.  Used  in  weekly  newspap¬ 
er.  Good  condition.  Contact  Randy  ^se 
(919)  548-6047. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLDER  HARRIS  2200  SYSTEM.  We  are 
looking  for  original  system  driven  by  the 
1 1/05  computer  with  Data  Craft  expan¬ 
sion  box.  Prefer  one  with  2  or  more 
channels.  Contact  M.C.  Adams,  Kings¬ 
port  Times-News,  Kingsport,  TN.  (615) 
246-8121. 


HELP 

WANTED 


THREE  TEACHING  POSITIONS  at  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
University,  1  in  news-editorial,  1  in 
broadcast  news,  and  one  in  magazine 
journalism.  Broad  opportunities  for 
additional  teaching  and  research  in 
areas  of  interest  for  each  person. 
Professional  experience  required, 
master's  preferred,  Ph.D.  favored  in 
each  case.  Available  September  1st. 
Application  deadline  July  15.  Send 
resume  with  professional  samples  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  Dru 
Riley  Evarts,  Search  Chair,  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  OH  45701. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  (ad  interim). 
Teach  news-editorial  courses  and 
advise  student  newspaper  (twice  week¬ 
ly).  Prefer  university  level  teaching  and 
advising  background  and  professional 
media  experience.  Master's  required. 
Begin  August  25,  1986.  Salary: 
$21,500  (9  months).  Application  dead¬ 
line:  July  18  or  until  filled.  Submit 
application,  resume,  and  have  three 
letters  of  recommendation  sent  to 
Lamar  W.  Bridges,  Box  D,  ET  Station, 
East  Texas  State  University,  Commerce, 
TX  75428.  ETSU  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er  and  encourages  women  and  minority 
applicants. 


JOURNALISM:  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chico,  announces  a  temporary 
(one-year)  position  in  journalism. 
Beginning  August,  1986.  M.A.  with 
professional  journalism  experience 
required;  B.A.  with  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience  will  be  considered  in 
lieu  of  M.A.  Teaching  experience  in 
higher  education  desired.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  advising  the  weekly  student 
newspaper  and  teaching  and  advising 
undergraduates  in  journalism  option. 
Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with 
applicant's  educational  and  profession¬ 
al  qualifications  and  experience. 
Formal  evaluation  of  candidates  will 
begin  July  15,  1986.  Include  vita, 
three  references  and  supporting  mater¬ 
ials.  Send  to:  Dr.  Steven  Brydon,  Chair, 
Department  of  Information  and 
Communication  Studies,  California 
State  University-Chico,  Chico,  CA 
95929-0502,  (916)  895-5751.  EOE 
AA. 


THE  MISSOURI  School  of  Journalism  is 
seeking  candidates  for  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  photojournalism  sequence, 
the  candidate  would  teach  skills 
courses,  work  with  the  director  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  program,  and  advise  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  extensive  profession¬ 
al  experience,  and  should  be  able  to 
work  effectively  with  students, 
colleagues  and  professional  photojour¬ 
nalists.  Advanced  degree  and  teaching 
experience  highly  desirable.  Tenure 
track.  Send  resume,  including  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Bill  Kuykendall,  Chair,  Photo 
Search  Committee,  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO 
65205.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GROWING  SMALL  GROUP  of  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Zone  6  needs  a  take-charge 
general  manager  to  run  our  5-day  daily 
newspaper.  Must  be  a  people  person 
and  be  well  versed  in  all  facets  of  news¬ 
paper  operations.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  grow  with  our  organization.  Send 
resume  and  earning  requirments  to  PO 
Box  99  Sulphur,  LA  70664-0099  or 
call  Jim  Merritt,(318)-527-7075. 


ASSOCIATION 
MANAGER 
FOR  N.D.  NEWSPAPERS 

APPLICATIONS  are  being  accepted  for 
the  full-time  position  of  executive  vice 
president  (manager)  of  the  North  Dakota 
Newspaper  Association,  headquartered  at 
Grand  Forks.,  N.D.  The  successful  applic¬ 
ant  will  have  a  strong  background  in 
community  newspapering,  be  an  effective 
and  organized  business  administrator,  be 
able  to  sell  and  service  regional  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  for  member  newspapers, 
excel  in  public  relations  and  have  a 
strong  belief  in  protecting  the  people's 
right-to-know.  Salary:  $30,000  plus  1% 
commission  for  advertising  sales;  car, 
health  insurance,  other  benefits 
provided.  Letters  of  application  and 
resumes,  listing  at  least  3  references, 
must  be  recieved  by  July  10, 1986. 

Address  correspondence  to: 

Marge  Potter.  Search  Committee  Chrmn., 
Box  190,  Casselton,  N.D.  58012 


ARE  WE  LOOKING  FOR 
THE  IMPOSSIBLE? 

A  shirt  sleeve  General  Manager  with 
sales  drive  and  administrative  ability  to 
take  a  load  off  a  busy  multi-business 
paper  publisher.  This  person  should 
have  a  publishing  background  in  all 
phases — sales,  management,  produc¬ 
tion  and  editorial  so  that  this  person  can 
do  the  overall  job  that  is  necessary. 
Must  have  the  ability  to  expand  and 
grow.  An  excellent  opportunity  to  join  a 
leading  publishing  house  in  the 
Sunbelt — an  excellent  place  to  raise 
your  family.  We  are  looking  for  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability — and  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Send  complete  details  with 
salary  history  for  prompt  action  to  Box 
1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PENN  STATE 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
EXTERNAL  RELATIONS 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

A  newly-created  position  with  multiple  management  responsibilities 
in  communications,  media  relations  and  external  relations.  Respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Director  of  Athletics  for  planning  and  overseeing  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  as  they  relate  to  communications  and  external 
relations.  Responsible  for  the  overall  sports  information  operations, 
including  personnel,  publications,  publicity,  media  relations,  pro¬ 
motions,  marketing  and  fiduciary  control. 

Bachelor’s  degree  (or  equivalent)  in  journalism,  communications, 
broadcasting,  public  relations  or  related  fields,  is  preferred  but  not 
necessarily  a  prerequisite  and  at  least  sbc  years  of  effective  experience 
required. 

Salary  is  competitive  and  it  and  position  title  are  dependent  on 
qualifications  and  level  of  experience. 

Written  applications  should  be  submitted  to:  James  1.  Tarman, 
Director  of  Athletics,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  235 
Recreation  Building,  Department  PR-1,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Application  Deadline:  July  1, 1986 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-North  Jersey 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  seeks 
manager  with  abilty  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff.  Salary  open.  Experience  in 
all  aspects  of  operation.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  4,000  circu¬ 
lation  edition  of  morning  daily  and 
shopping  guides  with  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  45,000  in  highly  competitive 
markets.  Promotion  creates  opportunity 
with  Midwest  newspaper/shopping 
guide  group.  Our  managers  receive 
salary,  percentage  of  bottom-line  and 
benefit  package  because  they  work  with 
their  staffs  to  expand  market  share  and 
accept  responsibility  for  employee  and 
publication  performance.  Primary 
responsiblity  tor  sales,  free  and  paid 
distibution  and  providing  direction  for 
community  news  coverage.  Multi¬ 
market  experience  a  must.  Resume, 
salary  history  and  letter  explaining  you 
approach  to  community  involvement, 
staff  motivation  and  management  style. 
Apply  to  Box  1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  CONSULTANT 
NEWSPAPER  FACILITIES 

An  international  engineering/ 
construction  firm  is  seeking  a  newspap¬ 
er  professional  capable  or  making  an 
immediate  contribution  to  solving 
facility-expansion  problems  for  large 
and  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  successful  candidate  will  fill  a 
position  on  the  company's  Cleveland- 
based  headquarters  staff,  providing- 
technical  counsel  to  regional  engineer¬ 
ing  and  design  offices  located  in  major 
cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  selected  candidate  will  support 
these  regional  offices  in  marketing  as 
well  as  assist  them  in  developing 
conceptual  design  criteria. 

The  preferred  candidate  will  have  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  operations  or  facility  planning.  An 
engineering  or  design  background 
would  be  desirable,  though  not  essen¬ 
tial  .  Frequent  travel  will  be  required. 
Replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  please  send  your  resume  to:  R. 
A.  Will,  Manager  of  Technical  Services, 
The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield 
Road,  Cleveland,  OH  44121. 


THE  QUAD-CITY  TIMES  is  seeking  a 
highly  motivated,  highly  qualified 
controller  to  join  its  management  team 
and  direct  the  Times'  accounting  and 
electronic  data  processing  operations. 
The  successful  candidate  will  know 
newspaper  operations  and  have  the 
ability  to  assist  the  team  in  using 
number  skills  to  analyze  and  improve 
operations. 

This  position  requires  an  accounting  or 
finance  degree.  CPA  is  a  plus.  Six  years 
accounting  experience,  and  4  with 
newspaper  are  required,  along  with  two 
years  of  management  background. 
Marketing  skills  and  knowledge  of 
computers  are  essential. 

Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  a 
resume  and  a  letter  telling  me  why  you 
want  this  job  to: 

John  Gardner,  Publisher 
Quad-City  Times 

124  East  Second  Street 
Davenport,  lA  52801 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  for  18  year- 
old  specialty  newspaper  group.  Strong 
in  business  and  sales.  Resume,  salary 
history:  Good  Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn, 
NY  11576. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  requires  highly  skilled  lead¬ 
ership.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify, 
write  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  aggressive  self-starter 
sought  tor  retail  ad  manager  of  strong 
monthly  business  magazine  in  Midwest. 
Growth  position  with  multiple  publica¬ 
tions  group.  Prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  desired  but  will  work  with  person 
hoping  to  move  into  management.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1097,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  3,  25,000  5  day  daily  seeks  ad 
director  with  management  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  train  and  motivate  staff, 
prepare  budgets,  and  creatively  sell  in  a 
competitive  market.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  1091,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Must 
be  experienced  and  strong  on  sales. 
Excellent  benefits.  32,000  daily,  non¬ 
chain.  Send  salary  history  and  resume 
to:  Talmadge  Martin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Paducah  Sun,  PO  Box  2300, 
Paducah,  KY  42002-2300. 


HANDS-ON  display  sales  manager 
needed  for  multiple  zone  and  multiple 
day  shopper  group  on  Florida's  west 
coast.  Experience  in  training  and  hiring 
a  must.  Excellent  compensation  prog¬ 
ram  and  company  advancement.  If 
you're  the  best  call  Bob  Johnson  West¬ 
minster  Publications  (813)-923-2544. 


MANAGER,  ADVERTISING  SALES 

Houston  based  publishing  company  is 
searching  for  the  unique  individual  who 
offers  the  unusual  combination  of  sales 
ability,  leadership  skills,  and  entrepre¬ 
neurial  instincts  to  become  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  of  our  successful,  eight  year-old 
weekly  newspaper.  The  right  person  will 
have  a  stable  work  history,  a  record  of 
increased  sales  achievement  and  a 
"can-do"  positive  style.  Income  and 
benefits  based  on  performance  in  this 
long-term  career  opportunity  that  could 
lead  to  some  equity  participation. 
Respond  in  confidence  with  resume 
only  to  Will  Darroh,  Houston  Digest 
Weekly  Newspapers,  3100  Edioe  St., 
Houston,  TX  77027. 


MOVE  UP  TO  advertising  director  of  an 
aggressive,  growing,  suburban  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Award-winning  papers 
needs  a  hard  working  director  that  has 
leadership  qualities  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Bee  Publications,  PO  Box  150, 
Buffalo  NY  14221,  (716)  632-4700, 
ext.  440  or  475. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Award-winning  (advertising  and  editor¬ 
ial)  33,000  daily  and  Sunday  is  seeking 
a  results-oriented,  successful  Retail 
Advertising  Sales  Manager.  Our  60% 
share  of  the  local  advertising  market 
and  strong  commitment  to  individual 
growth  provides  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  right  person.  Your  skills  back¬ 
ground  must  include  training,  motivat¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  goal  setting,  and 
communications.  Sell  me  with  your 
resume  and  a  cover  letter.  Roger  Past, 
Ad  Director,  Messenger-Inquirer,  1401 
Frederica  St.,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Real  opportunity  for  sales  pro  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  management. 
Supervise  activity  of  7  outside  sales 
representatives  at  an  aggressive,  group- 
owned  newspaper.  We  are  47,000 
circulation  and  growing  in  a  competitive 
market  in  Zone  2. 

Hands-on  training  ability  is  critical — 
you  must  be  involved  with  daily  activity 
as  you  raise  the  skills  of  your  group. 
Good  support  from  marketing,  research 
and  promotion  departments  makes  your 
job  easier  if  you  know  how  to  use  them. 
Salary  and  performance  bonus  to  high 
$20's,  good  benefits  and  advancement 
opportunity  within  the  group.  Reply  by 
letter  and  resume  to  Box  1080,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
NYC  Spanish-language  daily,  part  of 
major  communications  group,  has  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  experienced 
leader,  strong  motivator  and  organizer 
for  expanding  classified  section.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Spanish  a  plus.  Excellent  spot 
for  assistant  CAM  looking  to  take 
charge.  Solid  salary  base  plus  lucrative 
incentives.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Call  Ms.  Ehrlich,  (212)  807-4610. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Zone  7,  30,000  daily  can  provide  you 
with  an  excellent  career  opportunity. 
With  the  retirement  of  our  current 
manager,  we  are  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  manager  who  is: 

Promotion  oriented 
Well  organized 

Experienced  in  telemarketing 
Has  production  knowledge 


We  offer: 

An  excellent  compensation  package 

Benefits 

Profit  sharing 

The  staff  and  tools  you  need 
A  very  livable  and  well  rounded 
community  well  suited  for  family 
living 


If  you  have  an  interest  in  becoming  part 
of  our  winning  team,  and  have  the 
experience  and  drive  to  offer,  we  invite 
you  to  write  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  16,000  daily  and  Sunday 
paper  in  Zone  5.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
person  now  assistant,  or  salesperson 
who  wants  to  move  up  into  management 
position.  Midwest  background 

referred. 

ull  range  of  benefits  including 
company  paid  pension  plan,  health 
insurance,  etc.  Send  full  details  to  Box 
1065,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
will  be  kept  confidential. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  group  needs 
experienced  salesperson  to  work  with 
publisher  in  Norfolk,  VA  area.  Must 
have  management  potential.  Write: 
Hanes  Byerly,  1000  Armory  Dr.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  VA  23851. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


SHOPPER  PUBLISHER/ 
DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
Excellent  opportunity  in  growing 
Midwest  community.  Areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  will  include  all  revenue  producing 
departments.  Compensation  will  be  in 
the  $40,000  range  including  salary  and 
bonus.  Experience  must  include  proven 
administrative  and  supervisory  skills. 
Leadership  qualities  including  sales 
training  and  motivational  skills.  Major 
account  sales  experience  a  must.  Tele¬ 
marketing  experience  a  definite  plus.  If 
this  opportunity  is  for  you,  please  send 
complete  resume  including  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1067,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


TELEMARKETING 

Wyoming's  largest  newspaper  has  a 
classified  line  opening  for  experienced, 
full  time  telephone  sales  person. 
Successful  phone  sales  experience 
required.  Good  spelling  and  typing 
skills  a  must.  We  offer  good  benefits 
and  pleasant  working  atmosphere  in 
ultra-modern  facility.  Pay  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Please  send 
resume  with  references  to  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  80,  Capser,  WY 
82602,  Attn:  Judy  Hanson. 

THE  BEVERLY  HILLS  COURIER 
...oldest,  largest,  and  best  read  news¬ 
paper  in  Beverly  Hills,  California  is 
expanding  our  circulation  and  coverage. 
Seeking  3  outstanding  sales  personnel. 
Company  benefits,  excellent  working 
conditions  in  beautiful  Southern 
California. 

The  Beverly  Hills  Courier 

8840  West  Olympic  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211 

_ (213)  278-1322 _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Smart,  savvy,  ambitious,  ad  manager 
sought  by  fast-growing.  Zone  2,  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  This  company  is  on  the 
expansion  trail  and  we’re  looking  for 
someone  eager  to  grow  with  us.  News¬ 
paper  sales  experience  is  essential,  of 
course.  Management  experience  desir¬ 
able,  but  not  a  must.  Box  1021,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Advertising  Director  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Grand  Haven, 
Michigan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  desirable  areas  of  the  state. 
Must  demonstrate  proven  record  of 
administrative  ability  with  a  hands-on, 
shirtsleeve  approach;  ability  to  produce 
ad  revenue  and  motivate  staff  of  10; 
and  a  facility  for  dealing  effectively  with 
advertisers  and  the  community.  Prefer 
experience  as  an  ad  director  or  retail 
manager.  Please  submit  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  complete  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  James 
Huckle,  GRAND  HAVEN  TRIBUNE, 
101  North  Third  Street,  Grand  Haven, 
Ml  49417.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
A  great  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
advertising  sales  person.  You'll  sell  to 
an  established  territory  of  accounts  for  a 
6-day,  award-winning,  daily  newspaper 
with  TMC.  Base  salary  with  liberal 
commissions  and  company  benefits. 
AND  you'll  live  in  Wonderful  Wyoming, 
full  of  exciting  outdoor  fun  such  as 
skiing,  climbing,  hiking,  fishing,  camp¬ 
ing,  and  big  game  hunting.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Nannette  Benson, 
The  News-Record,  PO  Box  3006,  Gillet¬ 
te,  WY  82716.  No  phone  calls. 


WE  WANT  YOU!  Our  7,000,  5-day 
paper  in  Zone  7  needs  you  to  take  the 
reins  of  our  7-person  ad  staff.  As  ad 
director,  you'll  run  the  show,  planning 
ad  straten  and  special  sectionsi.  You'll 
handle  arew  choice  accounts  yourself, 
but  your  big  job  will  be  motivating  sales¬ 
people  and  thinking  about  the  bigger 
picture.  You’ll  also  have  the  chance  to 
be  part-owner  of  a  new  Sunday  weekly. 
You're  probably  a  top  sales  rep  now,  or 
maybe  a  restless  ad  manager  or  assis¬ 
tant  with  2-5  years  experience.  You  like 
the  idea  of  a  salary  in  the  mid-$20s, 
and  of  taking  an  active  community  role 
in  a  beautiful  mountain  state.  If  we're 
talking  about  you,  send  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Box  1028,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ART  camera  operator/film 
stripper  wanted  for  newspaper  web 
shop.  Printing  all  formats  newspaper 
and  newspaper  inserts.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  page  imposition,  layout, 
black  and  white,  and  four-color  strip¬ 
ping.  Some  knowledge  of  platemaking 
helpful.  Send  resume  to  Linda  Picott, 
Silver  State  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  3721 
Meade  Avenue.  Las  Vegas.  NV  89102. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  AM  and 
PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Experience  in  sales 
and  training  plus  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  contractor  orga¬ 
nization.  We  are  seeking  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual  who  is  presently  in  a 
number  2  position  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  or  in  charge  of  a  smaller 
newspaper.  Must  include  salary  history 
with  resume  to  Box  1015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  21,000,  7-day,  norning  newspaper  in 
North  Central  Iowa  has  a  challenging 
position  for  an  energetic  individ^ual 
experienced  in  newspaper  sales  and 
service.  We  are  looking  for  a  team  lead¬ 
er  with  aggressive  work  habits  and 
excellent  people  skills.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  individual  growth 
and  career  advancement  potential. 
College  degree  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
letter  including  work  history,  education 
and  salary  history  to  Bill  Johnston, 
Publisher,  Globe-Gazette,  PO  box  271, 
Mason  City,  lA  50401.  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity,  M/F. 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER  for 
highly  competitive,  central  New  Jersey 
newspaper,  52,000  circulation. 
Requires  three  years  proven  track 
record.  College  preferred.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive  sales,  administra¬ 
tively  strong  individual  with  proven 
leadership  abilities  to  join  our  circula¬ 
tion  team.  Starting  salary  $23,000  to 
$26,000  plus  monthly  bonus.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  1084, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Southern  California  daily  newspaper 
seeking  organized  self-motivated  indivi¬ 
dual  with  a  can-do  attitude.  Position 
answers  to  circulation  director.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  staff  of  16.  Good  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Sunny  California  major  metro  has  open¬ 
ing  for  Home  Delivery  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  department  of  50  PM  District 
Managers  and  supervisors.  If  you  appre¬ 
ciate  leadership  through  motivation 
rather  than  intimidation  and  believe 
your  management  role  is  to  make 
people  successful  and  if  you  have  more 
potential  rather  than  experience  you 
might  have  found  the  perfect  career 
opportunity.  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSON  with  one  or  two  years  circula¬ 
tion  experience  in  district  work  needed 
for  growing  district  in  So.  California. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Tom  Bruchs,  Circulation  Manager, 
News  Chronicle,  PO  Box  3129,  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  CA  91359. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  in  Zone  2. 
Salary  in  high  $20’s  with  good  benefits 
and  excellent  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Must  be  aggressive  in  single  copy 
sales,  background  in  union  environment 
and  five  years  experience.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

11  West  19th  St 
New  York,  NY  10011 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  shirt-sleeve  circulator 
sought  as  addition  to  our  existing 
management  as  part  of  restructuring  for 
Michigan  newspaper/magazine  publish¬ 
ing  group.  Conversion,  promotion,  TMC, 
paid  experience.  Good  spot  for  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  thrives  on  competition 
and  chance  to  make  professional  work. 
Resume  to  David  Hohendorf,  Box  14, 
Union  Lake,  Ml  48085  (313) 
360-6397. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  have  a  great  product  in  a  beautiful 
area  and  we  need  a  top-notch  person  to 
spread  the  word.  Twice  weekly  paper  in 
Alaska — circulation  has  doubled  in  the 
last  three  years — we  want  to  triple. 
Must  be  creative,  have  computer  experi¬ 
ence,  TMC  experience  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  postal  regulation  on  second  class 
publications.  $20,000  sala^.  Good, 
benefits — excellent  work  environment. 
Send  resume  to:  Publisher- 
Frontiersman,  701  East  Park  Hwy., 
Suite  206,  Wasilla,  AK  99687. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10,000 
ABC  5-day  daily  plus  TMC  product  in 
Michigan's  beautiful  Upper  Peninsula. 
Immediate  chance  to  manage  your  own 
team.  Desire  and  ability  to  develop 
sales  and  marketing  plans  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  letter  with  salary  history  to: 
Jack  Mitchell,  General  Manager,  Even¬ 
ing  News,  109  Arlington,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  49783.  No  call,  please. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  upper 
Midwest  mid-sized  daily  with  real 
growth  potential.  If  you  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  energy  and  a  record  of  increasing 
circulation,  let’s  talk.  A  rudderless  staff 
needs  motivation,  leadership  and  new 
ideas.  Box  1087  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
IN  CIRCULATION 

Small  privately  owned  newspaper 
group,  includes  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Chance  to  use  your  ideas  and  innovation 
to  speed  growth  of  these  fine  newspap¬ 
ers.  Salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1038,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
will  be  contacted. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  for  AM 
and  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Experience 
with  the  IBM  System  34  and  System  36 
and  working  knowledge  of  RPG  II 
language  required.  Prior  supervisory 
experience  and  good  communication 
skills  required.  Must  include  salary 
history  with  resume  to  Box  1016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  newsletter 
covering  corporate  take-overs.  Report¬ 
ing  and  research.  Send  resume  to 
James  Shillinglaw,  Corporate  Control 
Alert,  600  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10016. 


LABOR  NEWSPAPER 
Working  editor  wanted  for  labor  tabloid. 
Accurate  reporting,  editing,  headline, 
layout,  photography  skills  needed. 
Knowledge  of  advertising  and  printing 
desirable.  People  skills  important.  Pay 
n^otiable;  good  fringes.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references,  salary  expectations  to 
Oregon/Washington  Labor  Press,  1902 
Southeast  Morrison,  PO  Box  14310, 
Portland,  OR  97214.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Pulitzer  prize-winning,  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  seeking  copy  editor  with  strong 
layout,  grammar  and  headline  writing 
skills.  Opportunities  for  advancement. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  layout  samples 
to  Jim  Laubach,  Editor,  The  Globe- 
Times,  202  West  4th  St.,  Bethlehem, 
PA  18015. 
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HFi  P  WANTED _  _ HELP  WANTED _  _ HELP  WANTED _  _ HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Horseman  Magazine  seeks  an  outstand¬ 
ing  journalist  with  strong  background  in 
Western  horsemanship.  Candidate  must 
be  able  to  produce  major  editorial 
features  (both  words  and  photos), 
contribute  story  ideas,  edit  copy,  over¬ 
see  flow  of  editorial  production  and 
perform  other  duties  as  assigned  by 
editor.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Michael  Rieke,  Editor,  Horseman  Maga¬ 
zine,  PO  Box  920973,  Houston,  TX 
77292. 


ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  EDITOR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  WRITER 

The  Washington  Times  has  jobs  open 
for  an  assistant  national  editor  and  a 
national  security  reporter.  The  editor’s 
position  requires  solid  Washington 
experience  as  a  reporter  and  editor,  and 
knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill,  the  executive 
branch  and  national  politics.  Applicants 
for  the  national  security  reporting  job 
should  have  extensive  experience  cover¬ 
ing  defense  and  national  security  beats 
in  Washington  and  a  sound  sense  of 
policy  in  both  areas.  Salary  negotiable. 
No  phone  calls.  Resumes  only,  to 
Managing  Editor,  Wesley  Pruden,  The 
Washington  Times,  3600  New  York 
Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

EOE  M/F. _ 

MEDICAL  WRITER 

Medium  metro  with  commitment  to 
quality  seeks  medical  writer.  We  are 
seeking  sharp  coverage  in  a  broad  range 
of  areas,  from  health  care  delivery  to  the 
rural  poor,  to  medical  ethics  to  consum¬ 
er  issues.  Box  1039,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS/BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Leading  weekly  newsletter  covering  the 
paper  industry,  in  Zone  9  is  seeking  a 
news  editor  for  its  San  Francisco  office. 
Work  would  also  include  writing  some 
feature  material  for  a  monthly 
magazine. 

Candidate  should  have  at  least  2  to  3 
years  of  experience  on  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er  or  trade  publication,  preferably  in 
covering  business  or  economics.  Ability 
to  interview,  write  analytically  and 
handle  statistics  is  important. 
Compensation  and  benefit  package  are 
highly  competitive.  Please  send  a  cover 
letter  and  detailed  resume  plus  desired 
compensation  range  and  writing 
samples  to:  Will  Mies 
Miller  Freeman  Publications 
500  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 


REPORTER/EDITOR— All-around 
experienced — for  growing  community 
weekly  near  Las  Vegas.  1111  L.V. 
Blvd.,  So.  211,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89104. 
(702)  384-5313. 


REPORTER  WANTED.  The  kind  cursed 
with  story  ideas  that  accumulate  so  fast 
that  Clark  Kent  couldn't  do  them  all. 
The  kind  who  craves  the  enthusiasm, 
intelligence,  encouragement,  discern¬ 
ment  of  a  great  city  editor.  The  kind  who 
would  even  go  to  West  Texas  for  the 
right  job,  but  would  rather  live  in  beaut¬ 
iful  upstate  New  York.  To  cover  City 
Hall.  $20,000  a  year.  Send  ten  clips 
that  show  your  best  ideas  and  a  portion 
of  that  story  list  to  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


REPORTER/WRITER 
America's  leading  electronic  banking 
publisher  seeks  an  aggressive  reporter 
(not  with  the  typical  trade  book  mentali¬ 
ty)  and  talented  writer  with  at  least  3 
years  experience  to  cover  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  field  of  electronic 
banking-ATMs,  debit  cards  and  home 
banking.  We're  not  looking  for  a  techni¬ 
cal  person  who  knows  the  bits  and 
bytes,  but  a  general  or  financial  reporter 
who  can  understand  the  dollars  and 
sense  of  electronic  banking  projects. 
Background  in  business  reporting  help¬ 
ful.  Salary,  $27,500.  Send  resumes  to 
Barlo  Communications  Corp.,  118 
North  Clinton  St.,  Suite  402,  Chicago, 
IL  60606. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Gwinnett  Daily  News,  an  award¬ 
winning,  progressive,  7-day  daily  in 
growing,  suburban  Atlanta  seeks  retail 
advertising  manager.  Qualifications 
should  include  retail  management 
experience,  preferably  with  a  competi¬ 
tive  suburban  daily;  be  adept  at  utiliz¬ 
ing  sophisticated  marketing  material  in 
making  sales  presentations;  able  to 
motivate  and  possess  excellent  people 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Advertising  Director,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1000,  Lawrenceville,  GA 
30246. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER-group  of  3 
news  weeklies  covering  the  New  Jersey 
shore  seeks  to  add  to  its  growing  staff  of 
talented  enthusiastic,  professionals. 
Job  involves  a  mix  of  copy  editing, 
feature  writing  and  news  reporting. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Curt  Travers, 
The  SandPaper,  1816  Long  Beach 
Blvd.,  Surf  City,  NJ  08008. 


COLUMNIST 

Challenging  opportunity  for  someone 
who  is  a  witty,  graceful  writer  and  a 
strong  reporter.  We  want  a  column  that 
will  reflect  the  flavor  of  life  in  our 
community  by  reporting  on  people: 
what  they  are  doing  and  saying.  The 
column  should  be  newsy,  funny  and  a 
good  read.  We  are  a  growing  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  115,000-circu¬ 
lation. 

Resume  and  clips  to: 

David  Green,  City  Editor, 

Herald-Leader,  Main  &  Midland, 

Lexington,  KY  40507 _ 

EDITOR/REPORTER 
The  Washington  Bureau  for  a  chain  of 
leading  business  newspapers  has  two 
openings.  One  for  news  editor  to  work 
with  eight  reporters.  Must  be  well 
organized,  good  editing  skills,  at  least  2 
years  daily  journalism  experience.  Beat 
reporter  to  cover  Supreme  Court,  EPA 
and  some  hill  coverage.  Must  have  2 
years  daily  journalism  experience.  Send 
resume  and  five  clips  to  Susan  Watters, 
Bureau  Director,  Fairchild  News 
Sen/ice,  1333  H  Street  NW,  Suite  570, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

EDITOR  sought  for  20,000  circulation 
western  Massachusetts  daily  with  repu¬ 
tation  for  strong  community  coverage. 
Independently  owned.  Experience  as 
rerarter  and  editor  required  to  manage 
4(J  plus  staff  members.  Hands-on  posi¬ 
tion  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  daily 
news  gathering  and  presentation.  Reply 
to  Charles  De  Rose,  Co-publisher,  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  PO  Box  299, 
Northhampton,  MA  01061. 

EDITOR/WRITER-successful  in  present 
position,  but  considering  future  oppor¬ 
tunities.  To  become  an  active  particip¬ 
ant  in  growth  of  a  highly  unusual 
management  and  marketing  communi¬ 
cations  company  which  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  top  transnational  corporations  for 
15  years.  Key  skills:  facility  in  editing 
and  writing  on  a  wide  range  of  technolo¬ 
gy,  business  and  creative  subjects; 
judgment  and  sophistication  to  guide 
senior  corporate  executives;  willingness 
to  take  some  risks  on  own  capabilities  to 
perform  for  the  appropriate  rewards; 
commitment  to  professionalism.  Box 
1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Metro  daily  in  Midwest  seeks  features 
editor  with  minimum  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  have  experience  in  features 
editing,  page  design,  process  color  and 
graphics.  Applicant  should  not  be  afraid 
of  hard  work  in  challenging  atmosphere. 
A  progressive  newspaper  in  a  very 
competitive  market.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirement  and  refer¬ 
ences  with  inquiry.  Box  1095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Food  Editor 
Copy  Editors 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  positions.  The  rood  editor 
position  is  located  on  the  West  Coast 
and  copy  editor  positions  across  the 
country.  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
jobs,  send  a  resume  to  JOB  BANK, 
2615  River  Road,  Suite  7,  Cinnamin- 
son,  NJ  08077.or  call  Director,  Debra 
Bissinger,  at  (609)  786-1910.  There 
are  no  referral  fees  for  the  above 
positions. 

FRUSTRATED  REPORTER?  In  a  dead 
end,  low  paying  job?  We  need  a  tough, 
dynamic,  community-minded  reporter 
who  knows  how  to  build  a  sleepy  rural 
weekly  with  a  news  staff  of  three  into  a 
first-rate  paper.  If  you  can  drive  up 
circulation,  fire  up  our  staff,  and  win 
community  support  we’ll  give  you  top 
pay  and  the  editor's  post.  We  reward 
results.  Contact  Julie  Hamlin,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  James  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  Box  269,  Norway,  ME  04268  (207) 
743-7011. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  has 
two  openings  for  editors  on  its  city  desk. 
One  will  be  responsible  for  local  and 
state  government  and  politics;  the  other 
will  handle  several  specialty-beat  and 
general-assignment  reporters.  The 
government  and  politics  editor  must 
have  at  least  4  years  of  political  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  4  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  assigning  editor.  The  other 
assistant  city  editor  must  have  at  least  2 
years  of  reporting  experience  and  4 
years  of  assigning  editor  experience  on 
a  metro  newspaper.  Both  must  have  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  handle  high- 
impact  stories  and  projects  and  to  help 
even  the  best  writers  get  better.  Send  a 
resume,  5  reporting  clips  and  tear- 
sheets  of  major  stories  you’ve  handled 
to  Patricia  Fisher,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Personnel  and  Development,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  750  Ridder  Park 
Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190.  No  phone 
calls  please. 


WANTED:  Small  English-language 
weekly  in  U.S.  Caribbean  needs  all- 
around  news  reporter  with  ability  to 
move  up  to  editing  and  layout.  Multi¬ 
racial  community.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  sports  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Must  be  self  motivated. 
For  large  semi-weekly  in  extreme  north¬ 
east  Texas,  Bowie  (Jounty.  Knowledge 
of  camera  helfpul.  Relocation  a  must. 
(214)  628-5801  days,  (214) 
628-5639  nights. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

40,000  daily,  soon-to-be  Sunday  needs 
a  night  editor  with  a  solid  background  in 
editing  and  directing  news  coverage. 
Paper  is  expanding  rapidly  in  a  growing 
area,  midway  between  Wilmington  and 
Philadelphia.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Hannah  Gardner, 
Editor,  Daily  Local  News,  250  N.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Ave.,  West  Chester,  PA  19382. 


EDITORIAL 

Experienced  reporter  needed  by  nation¬ 
al  publishing  company  in  Washington, 
D.d;.,  to  cover  toxic  substances,  EPA, 
scientific  issues.  Two  years  reporting 
experience,  college  chemistry,  typing 
required.  Replies  requested  only  from 
applicants  living  within  commuting 
distance  to  Washington.  Excellent 
company  benefits  include  paid  medical 
and  dental  insurance,  cash  profit  shar¬ 
ing;  salary  $26,980.  Equal  (Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F.  Box  1100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

One  of  America’s  top  city-business 
newspapers  is  looking  for  a  leader  with 
top  credentials  to  drive,  coach,  and 
inspire  our  award-winning  editorial 
staff.  Our  newspaper  is  part  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  Publications,  Inc.  chain, 
and  enjoys  rapid  growth  in  this 
outstanding  setting. 

The  person  we  seek  must  possess 
superior  editorial  and  leadership  skills, 
be  a  great  reporter  and  be  able  to  excel 
in  a  competitive  market.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  John  C.  Beddow, 
Publisher,  Pittsburgh  Business  Times, 
10  North  2  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15222. 


EDITOR  -  Rapidly  growing  Northeast 
Pennsylvania  monthly  publication  seeks 
an  editor  to  coordinate  and  organize 
news  department.  Candidate  should 
possess  strong  knowledge  of  business 
and  related  matters  as  well  as  good  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  skills.  Individual 
selected  will  be  organized,  personable 
and  able  to  meet  pressing  deadlines. 
Position  is  full-time  and  offers  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits  package.  Inter¬ 
ested  persons  should  reply  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Executive  Editor,  PO 
Box  399,  Dallas,  PA  18612. 


SERIOUS  ABOUT  COPY 
EDITIN6  AS  A  CAREER? 

If  you  are  interested  in  copy  editing  as  a  challenging  news¬ 
paper  career  and  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  learn  the  skills, 
we  want  to  hear  ftvm  you. 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  daily  in  the  Northeast  with  an 
international  reputation.  We  plan  to  start  a  group  of  promis¬ 
ing  Journalists  in  the  fall  on  a  one-year  training  program 
that  will  lead  successful  participants  to  full-fledged  editor’s 
pay  and  benefits. 

Applicants  must  have  one  to  two  years  of  writing  or  editing 
experience  on  a  small  or  mid-sized  daily  paper.  We  will  also 
consider  recent  college  gradiiates  in  any  field  who  have 
equivalent  experience  on  a  quality  campus  newspaper.  We 
are  seeking  only  those  with  a  genuine  and  demonstrated 
interest  in  editing  as  a  career. 

Please  send  a  resume,  work  samples,  references  and  a  lettei 
describing  yourself  and  your  career  g^oals. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Reply  to  Box  1007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  txix  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txirders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

1t  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUREAU  REPORTER 
Opening  for  a  self  starter  with  aggres¬ 
sive,  30,000  circulation,  7-day  AM  on 
Florida's  Gulf  Coast.  Experience 
preferred,  but  talented  beginners 
welcome  to  apply.  Photo  skills  a  must. 
Live  30  minutes  from  the  world’s  most 
beautiful  beaches  and  work  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  serious  newspaper.  Send 
resume,  clips,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Managing  Editor,  Jay  Pitts,  PO  Box 
2949,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32549. 


CHIEF  EDITOR,  leading  multi¬ 
publishing  firm  serving  growing  hi-tech 
markets  seeks  take-charge  person  with 
strong  editorial/technical  trade  back¬ 
ground.  Previous  experience  as  chief 
editor  is  desirable,  but  individual  who 
has  demonstrated  leadership  abilities 
with  major  technical  trade  publication 
would  be  considered.  Opportunity 
requires  individual  with  proven  record 
of  accomplishment,  ability  to  manage  a 
professional  editorial  team  and  strong 
interpersonal  skills.  Will  interface  with 
industry  leaders.  Los  Angeles  area. 
Excellent  work  environment,  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  samples 
writing/publications  to  Publisher,  Box 
1783,  Lomita,  CA  90717 


CITY  EDITOR  for  16,500,  7-day  daily  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Position  is 
second  in  command.  Minimum  5  years 
experience  on  daily  newspaper  in  edit¬ 
ing  role.  No  rocking  chair  spot.  WRITE 
ONLY:  J.P.  Matasich,  Ypsilanti  Press, 
20  E.  Michigan,  Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  15,500  circulation 
daily  in  beautiful  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Must  have  strong  local  report¬ 
ing  background,  commitment  to  quality 
and  an  ability  to  motivate  a  ten  member 
local  reporting  staff.  Send  resumes  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Recorder,  14 
Hope  St.,  Greenfield,  MA  01301. 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER,  a 
growing  Knight-Ridder  paper  with 
113,000  daily  circulation,  and 
135,000  Sunday,  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky  horse  country  is  looking  for 
experienced  copy  editors  with  excellent 
mechanical  skills,  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headlines,  sound  news 
judgment  and  a  commitment  to  accura¬ 
cy.  This  is  not  a  layout  position.  If  you 
want  to  work  for  copy  editing  as  a  high 
priority  and  have  the  potential  to  move 
into  an  assistant  slot  or  wire  editor  posi¬ 
tion,  please  respond  in  writing  to  Jerry 
Wakefield,  News  Editor,  Lexington, 
Herald-Leader,  Maine  &  Midland, 
Lexington,  KY  40507.  An  EOE  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUPER  SLOT  we  are  looking  for  a  rare 
commodity.  A  talented,  technically 
proficient  slot  person  with  some  fire  in 
his  (or  her)  eyes  and  a  desire  to  move 
into  management.  Must  be  able  to 
deliver  design  that  sparkles,  headlines 
that  sing  and  copy  that  is  clean,  clear 
and  concise-on  a  daily  basis.  For  a  pro, 
top  salary  and  benefits  from  a  daily  and 
Sunday  in  a  high  growth  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  Box  9986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  two-edition,  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  morning  paper.  If  you’re  a  strong 
editorial  writer  and  talented  in  people, 
news,  production  and  budget  manage¬ 
ment,  our  group  may  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’re  seeking.  Our  primary 
coverage  is  local  and  involves  two 
college  towns  with  very  different 
personalities.  Resume,  salary  history, 
letter  explaining  your  approach  to 
community  news  coverage  and  your 
personal  goals.  Salary  negotiable, 
benefit/profit  sharing  package.  Apply  in 
confidence  to  Box  1061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine. 
Editorial,  financial,  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibilities  on  magazine  published  eight 
times  a  year  for  alumni  of  Yale  Universi¬ 
ty.  Applications  and  inquiries  to: 
Eustace  D.  Theodore,  PO  Box  901  A, 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  CT  06520. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  a  highly 
qualified  journalist  with  outstanding 
writing  ability  and  proven  good  judg¬ 
ment.  Solid  experience  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  and  commentary,  plus  a  knowledge 
of  Washington  affairs  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne,  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  The  Baltimore  Sun,  501 
North  Talbert  Street,  Baltimore,  MD 
21278. 


MAGAZINE  EDITING 
EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 
A  managing  magazine  editor  who  can  do 
it  all.  Writing  skills  a  must  with  back¬ 
ground  in  layout  and  general  production 
design  of  news  features,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  use  of  graphics  in  both  full  color 
and  black  and  white.  To  join  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
business  paper  publishing  companies. 
This  person  should  have  ability  to  grow 
and  expand  and  in  a  reasonable  time 
learn  the  most  interesting  industries  we 
serve.  Experience  is  the  key  here  and 
salary  is  commensurate  with  this  abili¬ 
ty.  Location  in  the  sunny  South  with 
excellent  living  conditions  for  your  fami¬ 
ly.  Send  complete  employment  history 
with  copies  of  your  work  to  Box  1079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST 

Writing  news,  features,  editoriais  for  empioyee 
pubiications  and  performing  other  writing 
assignments.  Requires  Communications,  Jour- 
naiism  or  Engiish  degree  and  at  ieast  1  year’s 
newspaper  experience  or  its  equivaient.  Know- 
iedge  of  photography,  ecomomics  and  poiiticai 
science  helpful. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in  confi- 1 
dence  to: 

C.P.  Williams 

Professional  and  Technical  Employment 
100  N.E.  Adams  Street 
Peoria,  Illinois  61629-1490 

We  Are  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  and  fastest 
growing  recreational  gaming  and  lottery 
monthly  has  a  rare  oportunity  for  a  high- 
energy,  newspaper  trained  self-starter. 
Requirements:  news  sourcing  from 
state  lottery  agencies,  casinos;  care, 
seeding  and  acquisition  of  correspon¬ 
dents  (currently  more  than  30)  and 
freelance  writers;  coordinating  of 
layout,  production;  interaction  with 
advertising  marketing  programs;  and  a 
flair  for  discovering,  writing  and  direct¬ 
ing  investigative  stories.  Although 
salary  and  benefits  are  low  compared  to 
big  city  dailies,  this  is  an  exciting  posi¬ 
tion  with  unlimited  potential.  Located 
in  Zone  ?.  Letter  and  resume  to  Regal 
Communications  Corp.,  PO  Box  5013, 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We're  a  fast-growing  62,000  AM  in  a 
highly  competitive  market,  looking  for 
the  best  we  can  find.  We're  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor  who  can  hit  the 
ground  running.  Competitive  salary  and 
plenty  of  advancement  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Please  send  clips  that 
show  a  respect  for  the  language  and  a 
knack  for  writing  good  headlines. 
Letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Vinny  Byrne, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  Daily  Record,  55  Park 
Place,  Morristown,  NJ  07960. 


TALENTED  JOURNALIST  WANTED 
InfoWorld,  the  leading  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  for  the  microcomputing  industry  is 
seeking  to  lure  talented,  highly  moti¬ 
vated,  professional  journalists  to  work 
in  its  editorial  office  near  San  Francis¬ 
co.  InfoWorld  is  a  member  of  the  CW 
Communications,  Incorporated  group, 
the  world’s  largest  publisher  of  compu¬ 
ter  related  information.  The  group 
publishes  more  than  50  computer 
publications  in  more  than  20  major 
countries.  Nine  million  people  read  one 
or  more  of  the  group's  publications  each 
month. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
Very  aggressive  business  and  technolo¬ 
gy  reporters  with  at  least  three  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Applicants 
should  have  a  proven  track  record  of 
accurate  reporting  of  business  and/or 
computer  industry  news.  Duties  include 
the  writing  of  5  solid  news  stories  a 
week  based  on  original  reporting  and 
the  writing  of  in-depth  feature  stories  on 
a  regular  basis.  Candidate  must  be  able 
to  produce  top-notch  stories  under 
strict  deadline,  pressure. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER 
Talented  experienced  designer,  respon¬ 
sible  for  implementing  ana  maintaining 
the  graphic  look  of  the  newspaper. 
Designer  will  be  responsible  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  week-to-week  design  process 
and  for  managing  the  work  of  other 
designers.  Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  in 
publication  design  and  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  knowledge  of  typography,  photoe¬ 
diting  and  illustration.  The  designer  will 
be  responsible  for  preparing  charts  and 
graphs  and  other  graphics  mechanicals 
and  for  working  closely  with  the  printer 
to  achieve  desired  results. 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 
Experienced  editor  with  the  knowledge 
of  microcomputers  and  a  knack  for 
managing  reporters  and  writers.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  have  excellent  editing  and 
rewrite  skills.  Must  have  proven  ability 
to  work  under  strict  deadlines,  must 
have  strong  interpersonal  skills  and 
must  have  in-depth  understanding  of 
trends  and  technology  in  the  microcom¬ 
puter  industry. 

We  offer  the  right  candidates  top  sala¬ 
ries  and  benefits  and  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  the  most  desirable  urban  area  in 
the  country.  Please  respond  with  cover 
letter,  resume  and  examples  of  work  to 
Carol  Czyzewski,  InfoWorld,  1060 
Marsh  Road,  Suite  C-200,  Menlo  Park, 
CA  94025.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 6-day,  10,000 
circulation  PM  in  Northeast  Wisconsin. 
Strong  emphasis  on  high  school  sports. 
Right  person  will  write,  take  photos, 
make  assignments,  supervise  page 
layouts,  relate  to  public.  Send  resume, 
letter,  samples  to  T.  Lescelius,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Marinette  Eagle-Star  PO  Box 
77,  Marinette,  Wl  54143.  Position 
available  immediately. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Major  industrial  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization  in  upstate  New  York 
is  seeking  a  gifted  science  writer  to 
prepare  press  releases,  booklets, 
brochures,  video  tape  scripts  etc.  about 
its  activities. 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  7  years 
experience  writing  science/technology- 
based  articles  on  a  newspaper/ 
magazine,  on  a  corporate  or  university 
public  relations  staff,  or  the  equivalent. 

Starting  salary  range: 

$33, 000-$42, 000/year  with  excellent 
benefits.  Mail  writing  samples  and 
confidential  resume  stating  current 
earnings  to  Box  1077,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


WE  WOULD  like  to  interview  Zone  6 
candidates  for  the  position  of  editor  of 
our  award  winning  12,000  circulation 
independent  daily  newspaper  in  east 
Texas.  Excellent  staff  already  in  place. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  motivated  profes¬ 
sional  newsroom  leader  for  a  young 
quality  staff  of  14.  Send  resume  and 
letter  of  application  to  Box  1055,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Writer 

STAFF  WRITER 

Major  Michigan  corporation,  based  in 
downtown  Detroit,  seeks  solid  news  and 
feature  writer  immediately.  Applicants 
should  have  3-5  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Additional  public  relations, 
speech  writing,  media  relations  and 
publication  prc^uction  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Excellent  career  advancement, 
opportunities  and  benefits.  Must  be  a 
self-starter,  able  to  learn  complex,  tech¬ 
nical  issues  and  write  about  them  clear¬ 
ly  and  quickly.  Applications  postmarked 
no  later  than  June  27,  1986  will  be 
accepted.  Box  1086,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing  weekly 
group  in  NYC.  A  real  challenge  for  a  real 
NEWS  person.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  requirement  and  letter  telling  us 
why  you're  in  the  newspaper  business 
to:  Ed  Weintrob,  Brooklyn  Paper  Publi¬ 
cations,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11242. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  Manhattan  news 
magazine  seeks  take-charge  editor 
with  the  know  how  to  produce  a  slick, 
informative  and  stylish  weekly  from 
start  to  finish.  Good  people  skills,  ideas 
and  creativity  a  must.  Box  1089,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS/BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Leading  weekly  newsletter  covering  the 
paper  industry,  in  Zone  2  is  seeking  an 
experienced  news  editor  tor  its  New 
York  office.  Work  would  also  include 
writing  some  feature  material  for 
monthly  magazine. 

Candidate  should  have  at  least  3  to  5 
years  of  experience  on  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er  or  trade  publication,  preferably  in 
covering  business  or  economics.  Ability 
to  interview,  write  analytically  and 
handle  statistics  is  important. 
Compensation  and  benefit  package  are 
highly  competitive.  Please  send  a  cover 
letter  and  detailed  resume  plus  desired 
compensation  range  and  writing 
samples  to:  David  Allan 
Miller  Freeman  Publications 
370  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR 
to  help  growing,  suburban  Connecticut 
daily  look  and  read  better.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  federal  list. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MARKETING 


CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
A  professional  experienced  in  the  mark¬ 
eting  field  is  needed  to  join  our  circula¬ 
tion  staff.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  the 
single  copy  sales  staff,  circulation 
promotion  manager,  educational 
services  associate,  promotion  sales 
coordinator  and  verification 
department. 

Previous  knowledge  in  the  following 
areas  is  helpful:  creative  planning  and 
management;  public  speaking,  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  layout  and  production; 
news  products  or  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  advertising  or  newspaper  field. 

Requires  5  years  marketing  experience 
especially  in  communication  or  adver¬ 
tising  fields,  5  years  management 
experience  and  a  college  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  or  marketing,  and 
one  year  ad  layout  or  copy  writing 
experience. 

Please  send  detailed  resume  including 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to; 
Marilyn  Valletta  The  Record,  150  River 
St.,  Hackensack,  NJ  07601.  EOE  M/F. 

MARKETING  SERVICES  AND 
RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Major  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  Southwest  market  seeks  a 
unique,  highly  motivated  individual 
with  market  research  skills  and  a  crea¬ 
tive  flair  to  manage  its  marketing 
services  department.  The  successful 
candidate  will  assume  overall  responsi- 
bili^  tor  marketing  research  from  study 
design  through  analysis  and  presenta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  manage  all  phases  of 
sales  promotion  material  design  and 
production.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

This  Could  Be  The 
OPPORTUNITY 

You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 
A  national  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
group  is  searching  for  an  experienced 
survey  research/promotion  person  to 
start-up  a  one  person  department  at 
corporate  headquarters. 

The  person  selected  for  this  opening 
will  be  r^uired  to  spend  at  least  60'% 
of  the  time  in  the  field  working  on 
special  research  and  promotion  projects 
at  our  newspapers. 

The  person  we  are  looking  for  must  have 
at  least  four  years  on-the-job  experience 
at  a  medium  size  (40,0(J0  to  80,000) 
newspaper.  This  person  must  also  be 
imaginative,  analytical,  enthusiastic 
and  personable. 

Salary  open  for  discussion.  Excellent 
company  benefits  including  dental 
plan,  major  medical,  company-paid 
pension  plan,  group  life  insurance, 
ESOP,  etc. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  right 
person. 

Please  send  resume  and  letter  telling  us 
all  about  yourself  to: 

Box  1098 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


EXPERIENCED  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
with  jieople  skills  and  knowledge  about 
maintaining  inserting  and  strapping 
equipment  at  a  20,000  daily.  Send 
resume  to  James  W.  Collins,  G.M.,  The 
New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860. 


LARGE  MAILHOUSE  located  in  Mary¬ 
land  is  seeking  individuals  skilled  with 
McCain  inserter  and/or  Cheshire  4  -  up 
labeler.  Other  inserter  experience 
considered.  Basic  supervisory  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  rate/benefit  package  for 
top  person.  Box  1008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOR  TRANSPARENCIES  NEEDED 
for  fact  detective  magazine  covers. 
Study  covers  on  newsstands  before 
submitting.  Pay  $200  to  $300.  Can  be 
steady  market  for  pro.  Submit  with 
model  releases  to  Dominick  A.  Merle, 
Editor,  Globe  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1440  Saint  Catherine  St.,  W, 
Montreal,  Canada  H3G1S2. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPOSING  DEPARTMENT  foreman 
for  daily,  weeklies,  commercial  plant. 
C.G.  (1)  system,  MCS  8400  experience 
required.  Growing  newspaper  group  in 
Southwest.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Charles  Cagle,  Neigh¬ 
bor  Newspapers,  8545  East  41  St., 
Tulsa,  OK  74145. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

A  PRESSPERSON  some  experience  on 
a  web  or  sheet  fed  press  with  mechani¬ 
cal  ability.  Excellent  paid  benefits  and 
pension.  Apply  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19142,  (215)  365-1155. _ 

MIDWEST  DAILY  has  opening  for 
quality-conscious  assistant  pressroom 
manager.  Should  be  familiar  with  Goss 
Mark  I  Headliner.  Experience  with 
DiLitho  and  Cole  quarterfolder  helpful. 
Journeyman  card  required.  Excellent 
paid  benefits  and  pension.  State  previ¬ 
ous  production,  training,  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  OFFSET  pressperson 
needed  for  medium-sized  shop,  printing 
all  newspaper  formats  and  newspaper 
inserts.  Must  have  Goss  Community 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Linda 
Picott,  Silver  State  Merchandiser  Inc., 
3721  Meade  Avenue,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89102. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  for 
large  metropolitan  morning  newspaper 
in  Zone  5.  Looking  for  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  offset  press  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  who  wants  to  move  up  in 
management.  Good  motivational  and 
managerial  skills  are  necessary.  We  are 
looking  for  a  “people”  person  with  the 
right  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1054, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
High  volume,  three  shift  operation  in 
Zone  2  needs  energetic,  knowledgeable 
person  to  manage  pressroom  operation. 
Must  have  Urbanite/Community  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  mechanical  skills  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  overachievers  in  a  crew  of 
30.  Earnings  potential  to  $35K.  This 
person  wifi  be  required  to  achieve  the 
following  goals; 

•Timely  production  of  all  jobs. 
•Smooth  mechanical  operation  of  all 
equipment. 

•Ongoing  conservation  of  newsprint  and 
ink. 

If  you  are  the  person  we  need,  send  your 
resume  and  references  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1056,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSPERSON 
Seven-day  AM  publication  in  upper  East 
Tennessee  has  need  for  a  journeyman 
pressperson  to  work  on  a  Scott  press 
and  letterflex  platemakine  operation. 
Benefits  include  hospitalization  and 
medical  insurance  plan.  Paid  vacation, 
sick  leave,  holidays,  life,  disability 
insurance  and  retirement  plan.  Apply  to 
Sidney  Nave,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
Johnson  City  Press,  PO  Box  1717, 
Johnson  City,  TN  37605-1717.  Phone 
(615)  929-3111.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  4  is  seeking  press  foreman  exper¬ 
ienced  on  10  unit  Goss  Community  with 
color  unit.  Must  be  quality  conscious. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
PO  Drawer  6866,  Dothan,  AL  36302. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  well  rounded  for 
Florida  West  Coast  operation.  Take 
charge,  self  starter  to  run  pressroom. 
Goss  Urbanite  expertise  mandatory. 
Contact  Arnold  McDonald,  (813) 
629-2511. 


WANTED-PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  2 
zone,  weekly  shopper  in  Redwood  Coun¬ 
try  of  Northern  California.  Base  salary 
plus  cost  control  incentive.  Progressive 
vacation  benefits,  medical  health  policy 
plus  other  benefits.  Send  resume  to; 
Attn:  Help  Wanted,  PO  Box  134,  Eure¬ 
ka,  CA  95501. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  quality 
conscious  and  deadline  oriented  mana¬ 
ger  with  a  Zone  1,  mid-sized,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  afternoon  newspap¬ 
er.  We  are  a  seeking  an  individual  with  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
Front-end  systems,  and  all  phases  of 
photocomposition.  The  right  candidate 
will  have  good  people  management 
skills  and  the  ability  to  supervise  a  staff 
of  25.  Some  union  background  a  plus, 
although  not  essential.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Individual 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  producing 
high-quality  color  separations  for  a  Zone 
3,  100,000  plus  Metro  offset  newspap¬ 
er.  Must  be  a  skilled  color  evaluator, 
scanner  operator  and  stripper.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  a  DS  America  SG608  scanner 
desirable.  Full  benefit  package 
included,  a  career  advancement  avail¬ 
able  to  qualified  applicants.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publ- 
lisher.  An  EO^MF. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Eastern  part  of  Zone  2.  Daily  (morning 
and  evening)  and  Sunday  newspaper 
with  over  100,000  circulation  seeking 
experienced  production  executive  to  run 
total  pressroom  and  composing  opera¬ 
tions.  Modern  facility  in  family-owned, 
old  time  company  in  a  dynamic  market. 
Must  be  quali^  conscious  and  possess 
ability  to  motivate  and  work  well  with 
people. 

immediate  opening.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  confidential  consider¬ 
ation,  send  references  and  resume  to 
Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Printing  plant  with  13  units  (2  line) 
Goss  Suburban  seeking  qualified 
manager  to  guide  product  from  pasteup 
through  printing.  Company  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  rebuilding  of  press  units  and 
increasing  growth  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Excellent  opportunity,  great  salary 
and  employee  benefits  including  profit 
sharing.  Come  join  our  management 
team-'’We're  striving  for  excellence.” 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirments  to 
Dave  Trewin,  Penriy  Saver,  2102  South 
Michigan,  Sound  Bend,  IN  46613. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  : 


HELP  WANTED 


LOOKING  FOR  SALESMAN  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  press  equipment  and 
mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able  to 
travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 


NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  SALES 
Dependable,  hard  worker  for  newspaper 
printing  supply  sales.  Travel  high  prior¬ 
ity,  will  cover  all  client  newspapers  in 
multi-state  area.  Graphic  arts  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  web  offset 
presses  needed.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  insurance  and  retirement  plans. 
Send  confidential  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  HPS  Printing  Products, 
PO  Box  68536,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46268.  Attn:  J.  Frazier.  EOE. 


ZONE  5  needs  highly-talented  super¬ 
salesperson  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
high  energy  who  has  ability  to  build  and 
motivate  a  team  for  shopper  operations 
and  start-ups.  Opportunity  for  high 
earnings,  commission,  profit-sharing 
and  equity  with  long  established 
publishing  company.  Send  complete 
information  about  yourself,  including 
resume  to  Box  1074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


POSmONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  college  grad  with 
3  years  experience  in  advertising  sales 
and  management  experience,  seeking 
change.  If  in  need  of  advertising  profes- 
sional,  write  Box  1069,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


SEEKING  POSITION,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  daily-shopper  experience,  all 
phases,  references,  resume,  available 
now,  will  relocate,  Jim  Long,  RR  25, 
Box  368,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47802, 
(812)  894-3231. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE,  HANDS  ON  associate 
publisher  seeks  new  challenge  with 
large  weekly  or  weekly  group.  Strengths: 
getting  the  best  out  of  others  and 
increasing  ad  sales.  Excellent  perfor¬ 
mance  record.  Prefer  Zones  2,  1.  Box 
1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director 
position  wanted.  Over  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  daily  and  weeklies.  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  production,  business,  editor¬ 
ial  and  advertising.  Call  Ronnie  (601) 
656-8564  for  resume.  Need  to  relocate 
before  school  starts  back. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  excellent 
record  of  medium  size  dailies,  weeklies 
and  shoppers,  strong  on  circulation  and 
advertising,  seeks  revenue  producing 
challenge.  Box  1093,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience): 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer 
Southern  California,  but  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  1094, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED,  experienced 
professionals  are  seeking  new  positions. 
Contact  us  to  do  your  search.  Media 
Search  Associates,  Columbus-Ohio 
Office,  PO  Box  430,  Dublin,  OH 
43017.  (614)  889-2659. 


NEWSMAN  who  has  been  publisher  and 
has  won  many  awards  seeks  weekly 
publisher  or  daily  news  executive  posi¬ 
tion  in  West,  preferably  Zone  9.  Box 
1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Newspaper  sales  professional.  Large 
and  small  market  success.  Major  grpup 
experience.  Proven  leader  and  motiva¬ 
tor.  Highest  integrity.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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INNOVATIVE  B.A.  journalism  grad  with 
editorial  experience  on  13,500  semi¬ 
weekly  university-community  paper  and 
recent  bureau  internship  at  124,000 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  entry  level  position 
on  East  Coast.  Resume  and  clips: 
Jonathan  Slocum,  1322-7  Cynwyd 
Club,  Wilm.,  DE  19808  or  (302) 
998-7203. 


Former  city  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor,  seeks  management  position  on 
7-day  daily.  Now  a  manager  in  a  wire 
bureau,  but  want  to  return  to  the  world 
of  ink,  paper  and  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  good  edition  roll  off  the  press. 
Box  1092,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


JANUARY  1985  GRADUATE  looking  for 
full-time  reporting  or  copy-editing  job. 
Prior  experience  freelancing  for 
community  paper  during  the  last  year. 
Skilled  in  hard  news,  feature,  layout 
headlines,  copy  editing  and  camera. 
Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENTLY  GRADUATED 
journalism/political  science  major  seeks 
entity  level  reporting  or  copy  editing 
position  on  small  daily  or  weekly  in  any 
zone.  Edited  the  campus  semiweekly, 
weekly  newspaper  experience.  For 
resume  and  clips  call  Jim  (403) 
286-2215. 


SPORTSWRITER,  with  degree  and 
three  years  experience  seeks  position 
with  weekly  or  daily  newspaper  in  Zones 
7,  8  or  9.  Also  can  take  photos,  do 
layout.  Contact  Rourk  Sheehan,  1196 
Violet  Drive,  Fairbanks,  AK  99712, 
(907)  457-1714. 


WANT  A  STRONGER  NEWS  SECTION? 
This  experienced  editor  can  help.  I 
redesigned  a  bland  suburban  weekly 
and  gave  it  a  hard-hitting  news  format. 
Produced  award-winning  investigative 
stories  with  3  inexperienced  reporters. 
Find  out  what  I  can  do  for  your  paper. 
Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


‘75  Univ.  of  Fla.  J-school  grad  with 
reporting,  editing,  production  skills 
seeks  ANY  job  on  Florida  AM  daily. 
Contact  Deborah  C.  Hoffman,  1218 
Jackson  Rd.,  Gastonia,  NC  28052, 
(704)  867-1581. 


ACCLAIMED  JOURNALIST,  winner  of 
two  AP  awards  for  writing  and  two  state- 
press  honors  for  layout  in  3  1/2  years' 
daily  work  seeks  news/sports  reporting 
or  desk  spot.  Also,  part  time  work  with 
Tv  news  program,  metro  daily.  Box 
1076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/SPORTS  WRITER: 
Seven  years  experience  as  a  writer, 
editor  on  18,000  daily.  Skilled  in  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  design  and  photo¬ 
graphy.  Experience  with  pagination. 
Prefer  Zones  3  or  4.  Box  1012,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA!  Hardworking  feature 
writer/editor  seeks  editorial  position 
with  small  weekly.  Experienced  in  copy 
editing,  feature  writing,  layout,  report¬ 
ing,  advertising  sales.  Have  journalism 
degree,  photo  skills,  high  drive  to 
succeed.  Progressive  minded.  Age  30 
-1-  Call  Steve  (501)  492-6597. 


FINANCE/BUSINESS  WRITER 
Exchange  member,  more  than  60  publi¬ 
cations.  Any  business  or  financial  topic. 
Stuart  R.  Veale  (201)  249-1735 
PO  Box  706,  Hoboken,  NJ  07030 
Sample  articles  with  SASE. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
seeks  switch  to  sports  and/or  environ¬ 
mental  beat.  Female,  27,  lifelong 
sports  and  outdoors  enthusiast.  Prefer 
medium  to  large  daily  in  the  Rockies. 
Box  1063,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITER/photojournalist, 
with  broadcast  experience,  based  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  will  cover  economic, 
business,  lifestyle,  travel,  sport  stories. 
Also  interested  in  stringer  or  correspon¬ 
dent  position.  Call  or  write:  1636 
Kenyon  St.,  Apt.  #46,  Washington, 
D.C.  20010,  (202)  483-2149. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  daily  experience 
seeks  job  at  daily.  Experience  in  color 
and  black  and  white,  plus  lab  mang- 
ment.  Degrees  in  photojournalism.  Tim 
Jones.  (405)  255-1349. 


PRODUCTION 


'85  RIT  grad  with  10  years  newspaper 
and  commercial  prepress  experience 
wants  to  help  a  Florida  paper  solve  its 
quality/color  problems.  For  resume: 
1218  Jackson  Rd.,  Gastonia.  NC 
28052  (704)  867-1581. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

Do  people  imitate  the  violence  they  see  in  the  news? 


By  Robert  Bock 

Newspapers,  along  with  television 
and  radio,  have  a  direct  influence  on 
suicide  and  murder  rates,  because 
people  imitate  the  violence  they  see  in 
the  media,  said  a  sociologist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

For  example,  said  David  Phillips, 
after  a  suicide  receives  a  lot  of  press 
coverage,  the  number  of  suicides  in 
the  U.S.  also  rises.  So,  too,  does  the 
number  of  deaths  from  single-car 
crashes  —  regarded  by  sociologists 
as  a  rough  barometer  of  the  number  of 
people  taking  their  own  lives  in 
secret. 


people  to  commit  violent  acts. 

“The  violence  is  real,  its  exciting 
and  its  presented  as  justified,”  he 
said.  “It’s  not  criticized,  but  heavily 
rewarded  and  it’s  also  intended  by  the 
aggressor,  rather  than  just  a  bypro¬ 
duct  of  what  he  was  doing.” 

Phillips  does  not  know  if  stories 
about  murder  increase  the  homicide 
rate.  So  many  murder  stories  appear 
in  the  news  and  entertainment  media, 
he  added,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  detect  the  effect  of  any  one  story  on 
the  homicide  rate. 


Phillips  is  adamant, 


Fortunately,  the  Werther  effect,  as 
it  pertains  to  homicides,  seems  lim¬ 
ited  to  officially  sanctioned  vio¬ 
lence  —  episodes  like  boxing  match¬ 
es  in  which  the  aggressor  is  rewarded 
for  his  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  punishing 
aggressors  results  in  a  decline  in  the 
murder  rate.  Fewer  murders  occur 
after  a  lengthy,  heavily  publicized 
criminal  trial  in  which  the  defendant  is 
severely  punished  —  receiving  either 
the  death  penalty  or  life  in  prison. 

But  this  finding,  Phillips  points  out, 
does  not  support  the  widely  held 
belief  that  the  death  penalty  deters 
murder.  Rather,  whether  the  con¬ 
victed  murderer  was  executed  or  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  made  no  difference  — 
the  reduction  in  homicides  was  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  in  both  cases. 
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“The  largest  increase  in  suicides 
occurred  after  Marilyn  Monroe’s 
death,”  Phillips  said.  “After  she 
killed  herself,  U.S.  suicides  were  12% 
above  normal,  across  the  country.” 

Phillips  estimated  the  extent  of  a 
story’s  coverage  by  whether  or  not  it 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Stories  that  made  the 
Times,  he  added,  also  ran  on  most 
front  pages  across  the  country. 

In  another  study,  he  found  that 
after  a  heavyweight  boxing  cham¬ 
pionship  appears  on  the  evening 
news,  the  homicide  rate  increases 
sharply. 

These  increases  in  murders  and  sui¬ 
cides  were  present  even  after  Phillips 
mathematically  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  death  rate  normally  rises  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  days  of  the 
month  and  on  holidays. 

Phillips  added  that  those  who  kill 
themselves  in  response  to  suicide  sto¬ 
ries  frequently  resemble,  and  perhaps 
identify  with,  the  celebrity  suicide. 
Furthermore,  those  murdered  after  a 
heavyweight  match  have  a  lot  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  losing  fighter.  For 
instance,  when  a  young  black  male  is 
defeated,  murders  of  young  black 
males  increase. 

“I  also  found,  conversely,  that 
after  a  young  white  male  loses  in  a 
prize  fight,  there  is  a  particularly  large 
increase  in  the  murders  of  young 
white  males  across  the  country,”  he 
said. 

Phillips  studied  prize  fights  because 
they  matched  conditions  in  previous 
laboratory  experiments  that  spurred 


(Bock  is  a  science  writer  for  the  Johr.s 
Hopkins  Medical  Institutions  in  Balti¬ 
more.) 


however,  that  the  media 
should  not  be  pressured 
into  changing  its 
reporting  habits . . . 


“The  more  publicity  given  to  these 
stories,  the  greater  the  increase  in 
death,”  Phillips  said.  “This  suggests 
pretty  straightforwardly  that  if  there 
were  less  publicity,  there  would  be 
fewer  deaths  occurring  just  after¬ 
wards.” 

Phillips  is  adamant,  however,  that 
the  media  should  not  be  pressured 
into  changing  its  reporting  habits,  as 
he  fears  it  would  compromise  the 
U.S.’s  tradition  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Instead,  he  hopes  the  media,  upon 
learning  of  his  findings,  will  make  the 
necessary  changes  from  within. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  he  added, 
learned  of  his  work  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  asked  their  permission  to 
search  their  newspaper  morgue. 
Since  then,  they  have  not  published 
any  front  page  suicide  stories. 

Phillips  named  this  phenomenon 
“The  Werther  Effect,”  for  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  a  1774  novel  who  took  his  own 
life.  After  the  book  was  published,  an 
epidemic  of  suicides  spread  through 
Europe. 

Researchers  have  long  suspected 
that  people  imitate  the  violence  in  the 
media,  but  have  been  unable  to  prove 
it.  Previously,  other  studies  on  imita¬ 
tive  violence  took  place  in  the 
laboratory  —  an  unnatural  setting 
where  the  study  volunteers  were 
involved  only  in  “pretend”  violence, 
such  as  administering  a  shock  to  a 
willing  volunteer. 
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The  Monitor  HT  Stacker  — 
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dependability  and  performance 
with  Hall’s  advanced  technology. 
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All  features  of  the  standard  Monitor,  plus  — 

•  Micro  processor  based,  touch  screen  control 

•  Variable  speed  input  and  stacking  sections 

•  Adjustable  clear  plastic  stacking  guides 

•  Adjustable  bucket  for  product  size  variation 

•  Enclosed  bucket  area 

•  Shorter  stack  drbp  distance 

•  Accurate  counting  capabilities 
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DIAGNOSING  DOCTORS: 
WHAT  TESTS  INCOMPETIENCE? 


There  is  virtually  no  way  for  the  public 
to  discover  if  a  doctor  may  be  incompetent. 
That  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  when  it  undertook  a  series  on 
how  doctors  discipline  themselves. 

What  medical  reporter  Mike  Mayhan 
found  out  is  frightening.  Because  of  the 
very  private  and  often  ineffective  policing 
of  physicians  in  Alabama,  it  is  patients  or 
their  families  who  most  often  make  the 
discovery  of  incompetence,  but  only  after 
they’ve  suffered  the  consequences. 

The  series  explained  the  lack  of  disci¬ 
plinary  surveillance,  the  unwillingness  of 
doctors  and  hospitals  to  take  a  stand  against 


another  doctor,  and  the  fact  that  a  doctor 
who  comes  under  question  in  one  state  can 
simply  move  to  another  state. 

The  Post-Herald  increased  awareness 
of  the  need  for  proposed  state  legislation— 
and  in  the  meantime  made  readers  realize 
the  need  to  be  more  assertive  in  checking 
doctors’  reputations. 

People  are  vulnerable  when  they’re 
sick  and  often  don’t  ask  questions.  The 
Post-Herald  helped  people  understand 
why  they  must. 
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